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Background for Improved Chemistry. . . 


Modern facilities . . . years of technical experience and research . . . enables 
Davison to produce products of dependability. Products with diversified applications 
from age-old textile fabrication to modern petroleum refining . . . from heavy 

concrete construction to light weight plastic molding. One of the dependable 
Davison products may be the solution to your current problem. 


The Technical Service Department will work with you in applying Davison materials 
to meet your requirements. Davison salutes the American Chemical Society, who for 
seventy-five years has added to the world's progress through chemistry. 


“Progress th Chemistry” 


THE DAVISON CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
Baltimore 3, Maryland 


PRODUCERS OF: CATALYSTS, INORGANIC ACIDS, SUPERPHOSPHATES, PHOSPHATE ROCK, SILICA GELS, SILICOFLUORIDES AND FERTILIZERS 








A Million Dividend Checks 





The American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company will mail its 
quarterly dividend checks the fif- 
teenth of January to more than a 
million stockholders. 


These are the people who own the 
wires, cables, switchboards, buildings 
and equipment that make your Bell 
telephone service possible. They are 
people in all walks of life, in every 
part of the country, who have invested 
their savings in the telephone business. 


Since World War II the Bell 
System has spent more than six bil- 
lion dollars to improve and extend 


the service. There are nearly fifteen 
million more telephones than six years 
ago. You can talk to more people — 
in more places — more quickly. 


In these critical times, it is fortu- 
nate that the telephone industry could 
obtain the money needed to improve 
and extend the communication system 
which is so important to the armed 
forces, civil defense, office, factory 
and home. 


The cost of providing telephone 
service is much higher than it was six 
years ago. Everyone knows how much 
wages, materials and taxes have gone 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 





up. But telephone rates haven't kept 
up with these increases in cost. 


Your telephone company must 
charge enough for its service so that 
the rising cost of wages, taxes and 
materials can be met. 


The public agencies that control — 
telephone rates have over the years 
recognized this need for a financially 
strong telephone company able to per- 
form its service well. It is essential 
that the company attract the investors 
whose money is required to keep on 
giving this country the best telephone 
service in the world. 
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--- for overworked payroll departments 


Why pile up costly overtime or hire more pay- 
roll clerks? Work-saving methods are a better 
—and cheaper — answer to heavier payroll 
work loads. 

For example: One firm that had 68 employees 
last year now has 130—yet actually spends 
fewer work-hours on payroll accounting! Their 
new method: Remington Rand Multi-Matic. Just 
one writing instead of three to get pay check (or 
cash slip), earnings record and journal. 

Another company was pleased to learn that a 
heavy-duty, completely electrified accounting 
machine was economical even for their modest- 
sized payroll — they use it to simplify and speed 
accounts receivable. and accounts payable as 


well. The machine: Remington Rand’s versatile 
“Foremost.” 

Still another example: The payroll of a large 
manufacturer had to be synchronized with a 
highly detailed weekly analysis of job costs. 
Easy! Remington Rand Punched-Card Tabulat- - 
ing Machines do the whole job . . . many times 
faster and at far lower salary-and-equipment 
cost than would otherwise be possible. 

To learn how you can lighten your payroll 
work load, phone the nearest Remington Rand 
office or mail the coupon. Making, as we do, all 
types of payroll equipment — manual and me- 
chanical — we’re free to suggest the best and 
most economical method for you. 





For your needs 


Remington. Hand. 





we have no reason 

to recommend anything 
but the right machines 
- and systems. 

We make them all 


Management Controls Reference Library, 
Room 1640 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 

Please let us have free payroll accounting literature 
checked below, 


(1) Multi-Matic (Manual) [ “Foremost” Machine Cash 





Methods (LL-162) Payroll Methods (AB-446) 
(0 Punched-Card Meth. [() “Foremost” Machine 

ods (TM-598A) Paycheck Methods (AB-447) 
Name Title. 

Company 





Address 
City. 
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FORBES’ Bob Heimann 


WHEREVER Robert Karl Heimann 
finds himself, he always ends up 
writing. Even as managing editor of 
Forses he steals enough time from 
his main job—getting out the maga- 
zine—to manufacture prose. Last 
year, for example, he turned out cov- 
er pieces on Chrysler Corporation, 
Continental Oil, Brown & William- 
son Tobacco, a country utility mogul 
_ named Roscoe Smith, New York 
Yankees general manager George 
Weiss, Alcoa Aluminum, and Ana- 
conda Copper. Heimann’s mania for 
traveling and typing is no whim. 
The best way to handle creative 
writers, he thinks, is “to tell *em 
what you want and then show ’em.” 
Nobody, including himself, knows 
how much copy in a given issue is 
Heimann’s and how much is the 
staff's. In this issue, for instance, 
Heimann admits to authorship of the 
Cigaret Makers article, but unde- 
termined stretches of other pieces 
made the trip through his Under- 
wood. 
During War II, Bob Seine ie 


in the Corps of Engineers. As a spe- 
cialist in mines and booby traps, he 
collected his share of Purple Hearts 
and a Soldier’s Medal (for driving 
a truck through a pile of burning 
explosives to get at a couple of in- 
jured soldiers in a minefield). But 
even after two years in wartime Eu- 
rope, he wound up at a typewriter. 
Shortly before V-E day, his C.O. 
was asked to detail an officer to a 
rear-echelon headquarters, and de- 
cided to send the man who'd been 
hurt most often. Heimann, who had 
been hit four times, got the job. He 
was assigned to survey coal produc- 
tion in Southern France, and tried 
to report the miners’ difficulties with 
a human touch salting his statistics. 
His reporting was so vivid that the 
Delta Base Engineer, who had never 
seen the kid captain, pulled him in 
from the field, slipped him a Bronze 
Star Medal, and made him Control 
Officer in’ Marseille. His job: to re- 
write all reports going up to top 
brass in Paris. Before he left for 
home, Heimann put together a lav- 
ish pictorial history of “Engineering 
the Delta Base.” 

‘At this point, he still had two 
years to go for his college degree 
and was toying with the idea of go- 
ing all the way, educationally, to a 
Ph.D. He still can’t say why, except 





came what he calls a “kid captain” - 





that “talgag guff from West Point 
colonels must have made me rank- 
conscious.” But posting good marks 
didn’t give him the kick he thought 
it would, and he ended—as usual— 
doing more writing than anything 
else. For almost two years he wrote 
a column for the Princeton Alumni 
Weekly which raised some praise 
(and a little hell). He raised a lot 
of hell as editor of the Nassau Sov- 
ereign; he redesigned one issue as 
an “Unofficial Catalog” which tried 
to picture what professors and their 
courses were really like. Their dig- 
nity outraged, the faculty banned 
the mag from the campus and al- 
most threw Heimann out of college. 
But after a stormy meeting the pro- 
fessors relented, the issue sold an 
extra thousand copies from town 
newsstands, and Editor Heimann 
graduated summa cum laude. He 
made Phi Beta Kappa, was voted 
“most original,” “most brilliant,” 
“most likely to succeed,” and Class 
Poet, and was offered a fellowship at 
Harvard. 

But when Malcolm Forbes asked 
him to do Nation’s Heritage, a $25- 
a-copy dreambook designed to dram- 
atize America in pictures, Heimann 
forgot about Harvard. For a year 
and a half he buried himself in piles 
of pictures, layouts .and printers’ 
sheets, often digging in at seven or 
eight A.M. After the first six issues 
the book-magazine folded: it cost 
twice as much to produce a buyer 
at $150 per set as it did to produce 
the set. But the 30-year-old Hei- 
mann’s handling of research, writing, 
layout and production came close 

(CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE) 

















F he has the will to succeed, there is no 
reason why any man of normal intelli- 
gence should suffer the smart of failure. 

**Forging Ahead in Business”’ tells 
you why! 

This inspiring, 64-page book explains 
how you can bridge the gap between your 
present job and the one above—how you 
can prepare now to meet the challenge of 
future opportunities. It examines the 
popular fallacies about business that have 
stalled the progress of so many men, and 
points the way to new and exciting avenues 


of achievement. And it outlines the 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 
Dept. 800, 71 West 23rd St, New York 10, N. Y. 
In Canada: 54 Wellington Street, West, Toronto 1, Ont. 
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Alexander Hamilton Institute’s executive- 
training program which has sparked thou- 
sands of men to highly-paid executive 
positions. - 

There is no charge for ‘Forging Ahead 
in Business”’ because the use you make of the 
information it contains is the only gauge of 
its value. Nor is there any obligation in- 
volved other than the obligation to read it 
thoughtfully, and to decide for yourself 
whether or not you feel the Institute can 
help you. To obtain your copy, simply 
sign and return the coupon below. It will 
be mailed to you promptly. 





ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 





Dept. 800, 71 West 23rd Street, New York 10, N. Y. 
In Canada: 54 Wellington Street, West, Toronto 1, Ont. 


Please mail me, without cost, a copy of the 64-page book— 
*FORGING AHEAD IN BUSINESS” 
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to being a tour de force. Although Time 
gave his first issue the back of its hand 
(“What text there was in Heritage 
could be skipped . . .”), the critical re- 
ception was otherwise good. Enthused 
Sylvia Porter in the New York Post: 
“It truly is a superb thing.” The 
Churchman, which had jeered the first 
announcement of publication, “apolo- 
gized to Mr. Forbes and to his brilliant 
editor, Robert K. Heimann, for pre- 
judging their outstanding contribution 
to the art of publishing.” Syndicated 
writers from George Matthew Adams 
to Louella Parsons, and periodicals 
from Fortune to the Rocky Mountain 
News said about the same. Even the 
Daily Worker gave it a plug: “one of 
the most beautiful productions ever put 
on 220 pages.” In spite of the Daily 
Worker's endorsement, the Freedoms 
Foundation gave it a national award 
late in 1949. 

Before Dwight Eisenhower made the 
award official by presenting the medal 
to Malcolm Forbes at Valley Forge, 
Heimann had been disinheritaged. 
From a $25 book which reached only 
a few thousand subscribers, he switched 
to a 25c magazine — Forses — which 
reached about 100,000. 

In the two years since then, the 100,- 
000 readers have become 116,00f. On 
the way, Heimann redesigned the cov- 
er, changed the typography, and re- 
styled the copy. Headlines and picture 
captions were tightened. So was the 
magazine’s coverage: from a general 
business organ, it has been focused 
down to a financial community book. 
It is probably no coincidence that the 
subscription renewal rate (which the 
circulation department doesn’t publish) 
has been rising consistently over the 
same 24 months. 

Along with this large dose of editing 
and writing, Heimann has swallowed 
more education. In the three and a half 
years since he left Princeton, he has 
chalked up a Master’s degree in sociol- 
ogy—at N.Y.U.—and completed resi- 
dence requirements for a doctorate. Be- 
tween work on the magazine and play 
with his year-old son Mark, he is work- 
ing on the last step toward his Ph.D.— 
a thesis on the rise and/or fall of capi- 
talistic associations. Like everything 
else Heimann fools with, the project is 
turning into a piece of writing—a book 
tentatively titled, “The Joiners.” He is 
writing it “in American English,” so 
that it can be read easily by non-tech- 
nical people, and for this reason he has 
his doubts whether it will be acceptable 
as a doctor’s thesis. “Still,” says he, 
“there’s no reason why a piece of writ- 
ing can’t have spark as well as sound- 
ness. > 

That, in caption length, is his formula 
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One of the major achievements of 
medical science is the progress that it has 
made against pneumonia. A recent study 
shows, for example, that for every person 
who now succumbs to pneumonia, three or 
four were claimed -by it as recently as 15 
years ago. This gain has been made possible 
by improved methods of treatment—in- 
cluding increasingly effective medicines. 


Yet, pneumonia is still an important dis- 
ease—especially among infants and elderly 
people. It takes an annual toll of about 
50,000 lives. Doctors say that this toll could 
be reduced if the skills of medical science 
were used promptly—at the first signs of 
pneumonia. This is because the new anti- 
biotic drugs work best when given in the 
early stages of this disease. So, during the 
winter everyone should be alert to these 
warning symptoms of pneumonia: 


1. A severe, shaking chill followed 
by fever. 





2. Coughing accompanied by sharp 
pains in the chest. 


3. The appearance of rust-colored 
sputum. 


4. Difficult or labored breathing. 


Certain types of pneumonia may occur 
without these symptoms. However, if they 
do appear, call a doctor promptly, go to 
bed, and remain quiet. 


Remember, too, that a neglected cold— 
particularly if accompanied by fever only a 
degree or so above normal—may be a fore- 
runner of pneumonia. Even if fever does 
not occur, it is always wise to take care of a 
cold, especially one that “hangs on.” Stay 
home and rest if you can, eat lightly, and 
drink plenty of fruit juices and other liquids. 


While medical science can assure recov- 
ery from respiratory infections in a vast 
majority of cases, prevention is still largely 


PROGRESS: 
AGAINST” 
PNEUMONIA 


up to you. To guard against pneumonia — 
as well as colds, influenza, and othér re- 
spiratory conditions—the following precau- 
tions are advisable: 


Try to build up your resistance: get 
plenty of sleep, avoid excessive fatigue, 
and eat a weli-balanced diet. 


Dress warmly when going out, 
especially during cold, damp weather. 


. Keep away from people who 
cough or sneeze carelessly. 


The wisest precaution of all, however, is 
to keep in the best possible physical condi- 
tion—for those with the most resistance and 
vigor have a definite advantage in avoiding 
pneumonia and other winter ailments. 


Metropolitan’s booklet, 152F, “Respira- 
tory Diseases,” contains helpful informa- 
tion on many respiratory ailments. Simply 
fill in and mail the coupon for a copy. 
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booklet, 152F, “Respiratory 
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TWO-LINE 
EDITORIALS 





With imminence of war seemingly reced- 
ing, 1952 promises to prove reasonably 
satisfactory. 


Very important: Inflation must be kept 
in check. 


Increases in wages and prices need to 
be restrained. 


Some consumer scarcities loom. 


But they do not threaten to be intol- 
erable. 


“Business Bank Loans Soar.” 


healthy. 


Not 


Don’t go avoidably into debt. 


Moderate labor dislocation, temporary 
unemployment? Yes. Really serious? No. 


Increase your life insurance if you can. 


Guess: Demand for autos will exceed 
supply next year. 


The oil industry, brilliantly managed, 
has already overcome Iran’s stoppage. 


This old world is wondrously adaptable. 


Revelation of Federal bureaucratic cor- 
ruption is shocking. 


Yet Truman wants to widen and tighten 
Washington’s grip on our lives! 


Don’t depend entirely on political hand- 
outs. 


Needed: Strict supervision of fantastic 
military purchases. 


Example: In costly storage are 1,700,- 
000 Victory Medals. 


Delivery charges on each of New York’s 
4,000,000 quarts of milk daily is 7 
cents. Too much! 


In Canada life insurance has increased 
125% in ten years. 


Canada is one of the world’s soundest 
countries. 


Lots of low-priced stocks still look 
cheap. 


Highest-grade bonds? No! 
Reserve all the Federal Reserve’s rights! 


Happy. Healthy, Prosperous New Year! 
—B.C.F. 


THE BUSINESS PIPELINE 





Like many a citizen at a chilly turn of 
weather, the U.S.’ industrial machine 
coughed and sputtered at 1951’s end. 
Did this indicate a chronic disorder in 
the armament machinery or merely a 
slowness to warm up to defense tasks? 

Defense Mobilizér Wilson, who had 
spent the year at the crank of the re- 
geared economy, opined that no dis- 
order was involved: his - expediting 
grease was still stiff in the bearing cups. 
Taking off his duster to mop his brow 
after the year’s exertions, Wilson stub- 
bornly insisted defense output is “right 
up to our schedules of production.” 
Though some of these schedules, he 
admitted, had been revised downward, 
original aims, said he, had been “only 
hopes, not targets.” 

A Congressional committee headed 
by Senator Maybank nodded agree- 
ment, chimed in with praise for “a 
magnificent job well done.” 

But Texan Lyndon Johnson, who 
heads the Senate’s Watchdog Commit- 
tee on the war effort, thought the 
wheezing showed a more serious 
malady. Refusing to doff his Stetson to 
accomplishment yet, he warned of a 
“dangerous lag.” New York’s National 
City Bank also thought there was a 
“clear lag,” diagnosed the trouble as 
stemming from three complicating fac- 
tors: (1) impractical original sched- 
ules; (2) failures in military procure- 
ment; (3) machine tool shortages—re- 
sponsible for especially severe setbacks 
in aviation procurement. But, said City 
Bank, the lag “doesn’t imply any cur- 
tailment in the program,” merely will 
“extend it ‘urther into the future” than 
had beer expected: 

Mc. » ile cold remedies for patients 
hunian and economic sprang up every- 
where. In Lancaster (Pa.), George A. 
Boyd prescribed placing fried onions 
on the chest and a day of ed rest as 
a sure cure. In Cleveland, 81-year-old 
Indian medicine man. Charles (“Rolling 
Bear”) Johnstone swore by his Indian 
“war liniment” as a cough remedy and 
speed-giver. Boasting that drinking the 
potent formula enabled him to run 
faster than a man of 20, he speculated 


gloomily that the thief who stole 26 
bottles of the secret preparation would 
be difficult for the. police to catch up 
with. Everybody else had a pet formula 
of his own to offer the Mobilization 
Mechanic for hypoing up the pace of 
the defense mechanism. 

Nevertheless, -as Charley Wilson 
pointed out, the U.S.’ three-year pro- 
gram for producing $150,000,000,000 
in military goods had rolled a long way. 
Actual deliveries at year-end were run- 
ning about $£,00,000,000 a month, 
with the rate increasing nearly $1,000,- 
000,000 a month. 

Production figures for the year fill 
the news, indicate a considerable shift 
in the economy under the impact of 
the defense push. Durables output, re- 
ported the Council of Economic Ad- 
visors to Congress, made another “slow 
advance” in November. But total U.S. 
production was holding fairly steady: 
after standing at 219% of the 1935-39 
average in September and October, in- 
dustrial output slipped back to 218% 
in November. Main cause: a heavy 
slide in soft goods, particularly of tex- 
tiles. Most unraveled was New Eng- 
land, where cotton spindle-hours fell . 
off 40.8% vs. a 26.8% decline for the 
nation. 

About the only piece of lower pro- 
duction news which wouldn't bring 
gripes and disputes to Charley Wilson's 
door comes from orgs we that coun- 

s largest “export,” icebergs, set an 
te _na last year. Of the 10,000 
to 15,000 bergs manufactured there, 
none reached U.S: waters in 1951. 

Least typical plaint of the year came 
from Baltimore, where Salvatore Volpe, 
who tried to jump off a high bridge, 
explained to the cops who stopped him 
that “I’m making too much money and 
don’t know what to do with it.” US. 
corporations weren’t in that mood: in 
every quarter of 1951, their profits 
receded, reversing 1950’s consistent 
climb. Taxes absorbed more than half 
of operating income: about 62% vs. 44% 
in 1950. Net result for 510 major com- 
panies at the end of nine months was 
10% less than the 1950 accumulation: 
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MOBILIZER WILSON: 
the grease was slightly stiff 


about $4.358 billion vs. $4.840 billion 
a year ago. 

Among the biggest profit losers: the 
nine largest aircraft makers whose take 
tumbled 53%; radio and .TV makers, 
who reaped 438% less; glassmakers, 32% 
poorer; chemical producers, shy 20%. 
The eleven largest steel companies av- 
eraged a 21% decline in net, but small 
steel outfits racked up 24% more after 
taxes. Also gainers: oil companies, 29% 
ahead; mining companies, 26% ledger 
improvement; machine tool makers, 
25% wealthier; pulp and paper pro- 
ducers, 10% better off. 

As for currency, there was more of 
it in circulation at the end of the year 
than at the beginning—$28,770,000,000 
vs. $27,563,000,000 a year earlier—al- 
though nobody except the Baltimore 
man claimed a personal surplus. 

Other surpluses, however, were both 
evident and admitted. One was noted 
by a Los Angeles doctor who said that 
Americans carry about 500 million ex- 
cess pounds around on them. He calcu- 
lated that this weight, two-thirds fat 
and one-third water, could be converted 
into enough energy to do half-a-billion 
man-hours work. 

Also excess baggage: business in- 
ventories, which now stand at about 
$70.4 billion. Balancing higher pile-ups 
of durables in the last quarter were 
some declines in retail inventories. 

- Nevertheless, January sales, especially 
in appliances and soft goods, will of- 
fer substantial price inducements. Also 

“soft”: furniture. Operating profits of 
retail furniture stores in the first nine 

’ (CONTINUED ON PAGE 104) 
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tT ge Everywhere...every day... Americans 
are enjoying the benefits 


of Yale & Towne products... 


_ SLEEP better knowing your valued pos- : 
sessions are safeguarded . . . your mind is ~ 
: = easier because Yale & Towne products help make 
ig on you and your belongings more secure. 
: — And you live better... because the Materials 
~ Handling Divisions of Yale & Towne make power- 
ful hoists and industrial trucks for lifting, moving 
=e = — and stacking. Workers are relieved of muscle- 
¢ m straining jobs . . . accomplish more in fewer man- 
hours. Handling costs are lowered on food, cloth- 
ing and numerous things important to 
your health and comfort . . . and vital 
to our military strength. 





















































How to put your future 
under lock and key ILLUSTRATED Is YALE ELECTRIC WORKSAVER 


A college education for Johnny . . . the house of your i ie ' fs : 
dreams .. . retirement. You have a controlling hand on 4xt -_ 
the future when you hdVe Savings Bonds, insurance and 
securities in your safe deposit box. And chances are 
your bank’s vault and your private safe deposit box are 


locked by YALE . . . the utmost in quality, protection and 
service. 
























ILLUSTRATED 1s A YALE tuBULAR LOCK 
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For your home... you also . 
want the maximum security that any HE WAITS ON THE LADY WHO WAITS ON YOU 


lock can give—and that means YALE. Giving you a wide selection of products and 
With people who own the finest sizes means department store warehouses must 





TI 
homes and most valuable posses- carry large inventories. But handling stock is Pr 
sions .. . see how Often their choice simplified by trucks like the YALE ELECTRIC ity 
for security is YALE. Extra depend- WorksaVeER. It operates in crowded areas, lifts ke 
ability, rugged construction and and carries up to 6,000 pounds. Widely used by of 

A finer performance make YALE locks leading retailers including Macy’s; Carson-Pirie- er: 
and hardware a lasting value for a Scott & Co.; and Famous-Barr. pu 
new home. 
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sounder sleep at night... 


breakfast each morning ! 














ILLUSTRATED Is THE YALE PuL-.iFt HOIST 


it ms a eat 


“\ 


5 
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THEY PULL WIRES IN YOUR BEHALF 


The ingenious tool this lineman is using, the YALE 
PuL-LiFT, figures importantly in bringing electric- 
ity into your home. Because the Pu.-LirT helps 
keep power lines in A-1 condition, you’re assured 
of electric current for your lights, washer, refrig- 
erator. The PuL-LiFT also does many hoisting and 
pulling jobs in factories, garages, on farms. 
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ILLUSTRATED 1s AUTOMATIC sxkyLirt ELECTRIC TRUCK 


To keep your sunny side up! 


It takes mountains of eggs, coffee and fruit juices to get America 
off to the right start in the morning. And it takes AUTOMATIC Sky- 
LIFT Electric Trucks to save time, money and work in bringing 
foodstuffs to you. With just fingertip pressure on the fever, this 
truck lifts up to 4,000 pounds...moves or stacks it safely...saves 
up to 75% in handling costs...so you pay less for many foods 
you buy. 


4 N Gee) ay 


THE YALE & TOWNE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Executive Offices, Chrysler Building, New York 17, N. Y., U.S.A. 
MANUFACTURING DIVISIONS: PRODUCTS INCLUDE: 


Philadelphia 15, Penna. . . YALE Gas and Electric Industrial Trucks; Hoists 
Stamford, Conn. YALE Locks, Door Closers, Builders’ Hardware; Tri-Rotor Pumps 
Chicago 20, Illinois . . . . . . AUTOMATIC Electric Industrial Trucks 
Salem, Virginia . . . . . «~~ YALE Industrial Locks and other Products 
Berrien Springs, Mich. . NORTON Door Closers; SAGER and BARROWS Locks 
St. Catharines, Canada . YALE Locks, Builders’ Hardware; Industrial Trucks, Hoists 
Willenhall, England . YALE Locks, Builders’ Hardware; Industrial Trucks, Hoists 





Velbert,Germany . YALE Locks, Builders’ Hardware; Industrial Trucks, Hoists 


Trademarks of The Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company include: 
YALE, AUTOMATIC, NORTON, SAGER, BARROWS, TRI-ROTOR 
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HB colorado occupies a key 
position in the new equation 
of industrial production. For 
“know where” has been add- 
ed to the “know how” that 
has sustained American busi- 
ness. Both for competitive 
advantage and for security in 
this atomic age, Colorado is 
the answer for the “where” in © 
your future plans...a destina- 
tion profitable from every 
standpoint. 

Linking the: East and. 
West—accessible to domestic 
and foreign markets—Colo- 
rado. offers higher produc- 
tivity, excellent distribution, 
ideal living and recreation, 
abundant power and re- 
sources. For expansion or new 
plant location, carefully con- 
sider Colorado...the indus- 
trial “Know Where” state. 


Write for “INDUSTRIAL COLORADO” 
...@ factual study of Colorado’s 


industrial development possibilities. 





Address your inquiry to: 
Executive Director 
Colorado Department 
of Development 
723 Capitol Building 
Denver 2, Colorado 





COLORADO CLIMATE 
THE MAGIC INGREDIENT 





WALL STREET 





SILHOUETTED against a snow filled sky, 
bright lights on the Christmas tree at 
Broad and Wall shone through the 
opaque mist of Decembe:’s last days. 
To the Street’s little people it heralded 
the season when bonus checks make 
smal] dreams come true. To the Street’s 
more portly citizens it evoked a host of 
questions. Is the bull market over? If 
not, how much higher will prices go? 
Will 1952 bring war or peace; inflation 
or deflation; Democrat or Republican? 

Regardless of crystal ball convictions, 
uppermost in financial minds appears 
the desire to take a middle-of-the-road 
position. To many, a convertible pre- 
ferred issue offers just that opportunity. 
It is viewed as offering a stake in the 
company’s future growth and resultant 
prosperity at the same time that it 
provides a higher safety factor on the 
downside by virtue of a stable dividend 
rate. Particularly well received have 
been the just-issued steels, Granite City 
and Allegheny Ludlum, also Air Reduc- 
tion Corp. Conversions are said to be 
heavy in the preferreds of Allis-Chalm- 
ers, Niagara Mohawk Power and 
Worthington Pump. 

Meanwhile Wall Street was once 
more alerted to the changing character 
of its clientele. Nine-year-old George 
Samuel Edgar wrote Erie Railroad's 
prexy Paul W. Johnston explaining that 
he had saved $11.25 and asked whether 
it would buy him some stock in- the 
road. Johnston supplied the necessary 
extra cash and Georgie was formally 
presented with his share at a Board of 
Directors’ meeting, then hustled off for 
a ride in an Erie diesel car. 

Georgie presents Wall\ Street with a 
problem. The law says minors may hold 
no stock. Instead, it must be held for 
them “in trust.” This ruling necessitated 
some last minute changes in ad copy 
for Bache & Co:, plugging gift certifi- 
cates for stocks and bonds as Christmas 
presents. 

But others among the Street’s newer 
clients present far bigger headaches. 
Most anxiously discussed at almost 
every day’s close is the weight that 
buying and selling by pension funds, 
executors of estates operating under the 
Prudent Man Act, the life companies, 
the savings banks and the growing mu- 
tual funds will have upon the balance 
wheel that makes for a bull or a bear 
market. Some hold that any marked re- 
cession in stock prices may cause a 
pyramiding panic on the part of the 
small investor heavily sold on mutual 
funds, causing him to unload swiftly 
and thus sell short the market. Others 
contend that any marked dip would be 
a signal for pension funds, trusts and 
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insurance companies to come into the 
market and quickly stem the tide. In 
the fear of a down-swing already much 
is being said to urge the Street's clients 
to get their portfolios in a liquid posi- 
tion by mid-year. 

Some hurt feelings are worn on 
Street sleeves. Nettled by the spectacu- 
lar $300,000,000 long-term private 
placements announced by both Union 
Carbide and Westinghouse Electric, un- 
derwriters fear that if many more such 
deals are effected, their business will 
suffer. In part they blame the SEC with 
it’s expensive registration requirements 
for the loss of this business. (although 
on the pros and cons of private place- 
ments the SEC sides with the public 
placers). It iss known that the govern- 
ment would like to see these issues 
registered. 

Underwriters are also wrinkling their 
noses at the trend toward long-term 
bond financing. In the first nine months 
of last year, long-term bond financing 
by industrial companies aggregated 
$1.5 billion. In the same 1950 period 
such financing totaled less than half 
as much—only $785 million. And pro- 
jections of corporate bond financing for 
this year are being revised upwards. 
Say dealers: the old argument that 
equities are suitable for conservative 
institutional investment because lead- 
ing industrial corporations shy away 
from bond financing, is being smashed. 
The corporations take a different view. 
They feel that their action protects the 
earnings of common stocks against the 
dilution of new stock offerings. They 
feel in a better position to maintain 
dividend rates despite declining profits 
if there is less stock outstanding. 

There is probably no other business 
community in the nation so touchy 
about it’s product as Wall Street. These 
days it bends over backwards to win 
public applause. Hasn’t Mr. Funston 
just decked. out a new theater and re- 
ception room, in the Stock Exchange 
building, with exhibits from such ven- 
erable companies as A.T.&T., General 
Electric and Standard Oil of New Jer- 
sey, in the hopes of attracting 300,000 
visitors yearly? And what happens? Art 
Linkletter of “People Are Funny” fame 
hands over $20,000 to a young Los 
Angeles truck driver named Vern Pick- 
ering and tells him to go out and specu- 
late for five weeks on issues listed on 
the Big Board and the Curb. If Picker- 
ing has a profit, he may keep it. If he 
loses, the radio station bears the brunt. 
Wall Street fears that unless Pickering 
is both lucky and well-advised his ex- 
perience may discourage other investors. 

Never at such a high point in the 
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market has so much caution been exer- 
cised by so many. Pessimists say that 
textiles and steels, among others, have 
overexpanded. Optimists are talking 
about a predicted mid-year boom in 
consumer spending. 

While Canadian securities, in many 
instances, are regarded as “special sit- 
uations,” interest in “stocks with a gim- 
mick” runs unusually high. This is 
sensed in the tenor of wire room in- 
quiries. Time was a couple of months 
back when queries centered mostly on 
routine issues. In recent days every in- 
vestment under scrutiny must possess a 
special feature—or so it seems. A com- 
pilation of queries by Forses reporter 
shows that “special situations” account 
for the popularity of such issues as Ar- 
mour*with its arrears, railroads with oil 
and/or real estate holdings like Cana- 
dian Pacific or Northern Pacific; on new 
programs of research such as Virginia- 
Carolina Chemical offers; or on a di- 
versification angle, of which Ex-Cell-O 
offers an example, with its new equip- 
ment for the dairy industry. 

Never perhaps has the Wall Street 
spotlight shone as brightly on a reor- 
ganization proposal as it shines upon 
the Missouri Pacific Railroad. Bond- 
holders of the bankrupt road have ap- 
proved a plan which would wipe out 
the old common, give only 4/10 share 
of new “B” common to old preferred. 
The ICC backs this plan. Fighting 
back, Robert R. Young of Allegheny 
Corporation claims MOP’s profits of the 
past ten years, plus a favorable future, 
enable the road to meet all claims and 
permit the common to share in a reor- 
ganization under the more liberal Ma- 
haffie Act. Some claim he forgets $300,- 
000,000 in defaulted bond interest and 
preferred dividend arrears that rank 
ahead of the common. While much ac- 
tivity centers upon when-issued MOP 
securities, Street opinion gives the old 
capitalization plan a 50-50 chance to 
come back. 

Viewed with fear: the position of 
copper companies if copper is taken off 
the competitive scene price-wise, and 
aluminum substituted. . . . 

With awe: 35-year-old Frank B. 
Rickley, Jessop Steel Co. president, who 
in a matter of months elevated the com- 
pany, which hadn’t made a dime for 
five years, into a profitable enterprise. 
Jessop, with fully integrated plant, of- 
fers a big line making saw, die, tool 
‘steels, stainless, non-magnetic, heating 
resisting and other specialty steels... . . 

With surprise: the statement made 
by a leading brokerage house partner: 
“If the Republicans get in, it might be 
a lot tougher for Wall Street... . 

With humor: Knickerbocker Fund’s 
51st consecutive distribution to share- 
holders brought their year’s total to 51 
cents in ’51.... 
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Are you smarter than I was? 





1 “HERE WERE MY ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE, inventory and other 
records in ashes. I was out of business. A lot wiser—but ruined! 








3 “AND I DIDN'T realize that 
our old, heavy-walled safe collect fully on our fire it- 
would act only as an inciner- surance, Id have to prepare 
ator for our records—once a proof-of-loss statement. 
temperaturesgotabove350°F. How could I — with our 
records up in smoke?” 


2 “VD THOUGHT a fireproof 
building meant real protec- 
tion. I found out that it just 
contains and intensifies a 
fire that starts in an office. 


4 “VD FORGOTTEN that to 


IF you’re entrusting your business records to an old, 
ineffective safe or metal cabinet, you’re taking a danger- 
ous gamble. Just think what the loss of your accounts 
receivable ledger, alone, would mean. 


Better Face the Fact: 43 Out of 100 Businesses 
That Lose Their Records By Fire Never Reopen. 


Don’t gamble another day . ... or night. Protect your 
records and the future of your business with a modern 
: MOSLER “A” LABEL RECORD SAFE. The “A” Label ‘is your 
che assurance that this safe has passed the independent 
Mosler “A” Label Record Safe [jnderwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. severest test for fire, im- 
with built-in money chest for com- : : 
bined protection against fire and se and explosion. Look for this label on your safe. Every 
burglary. usiness needs this protection. Get it today. 


*~ Mosler Safe “” 


HAMILTON, OHIO 








World’s largest builders of safes and vaults . . . Mosler built the U. S. Gold Storage Vaults 









at Ft, Knox and the famous bank vaults that withstood the Atomic Bomb at Hiroshima 

ee —— cr ms es ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee = 
The Mosler Safe Company | 
Department F-1, Hamilton, Ohio | 

* Please send me free booklet—giving the latest authentic information on | 
| how to protect the vital records on which my business depends. | 
SURE asad apssbaedesadenties sesecesccerecneessse POSITION... . ccccovccdsec | 
PINGS Gabe ce Sdcccsccdévcscecesg adh hbsdedeTe ceusces diicdusineadceeuil ! 
I, oii nc tntsinesigeunndesdedssicdietann tical 
eee Vncin Sddcccnesscogupacene dewtetecdcicves ZONE...... STATE... ccsccccce j 
se es ce cs cs ces ee ee ee es es ce es ee ee ee ee ee _ 
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the story of 


ELECTRONICS 


is the story of 


work. Its key station, WABD, New York, was the first fully 
equipped, high-powered station on the air, and was first with day- 
time programming. 


A great and exciting thing happened in 1931. A man 

who believed that electronics should be seen, not just 
- ° 

heard, began to put the “vision” into television. Dr. 

Allen B. Du Mont took a laboratory curiosity called 

a cathode ray tube, and he took it seriously. From it, 

he developed the television picture tube. 


Later, the DuMont Laboratories developed many 
different types of cathode ray tubes for wonderful 
new uses: Radar, Loran for guiding ships and planes 
in all weather, devices that could “paint pictures” of 
light and sound waves, look inside a metal bar, ana- 
lyze a human heartbeat, or perform countless other 
miracles to aid industry, science, medicine . . . and 
national defense. 


But the Electronic Age is scarcely born. Still greater 


developments will come in the next twenty years to 


help make America brighter, happier, more secure. 
A great many of them will again come from the 
Du Mont Laboratories and factories . . . for in elec- 
tronics, DuMont has the habit of being first with 
the finest. 


First with the finest in Electronics 





First in development—V hen Dr. Du Mont started his research 
in 1931, the cathode ray tube was a laboratory curiosity. It was his 
development of this tube that made electronic television com- 
mercially practical. 








First in telecasting— Du Mont operates the first television net- 





First with home receivers—Du Mont built the first commercial 
home receivers in 1939. After the war, in 1946, DuMont was first 
on the market with a line of fine receivers; first with the 20-inch and 
30-inch tubes—the world’s largest. ° 






First in precision electronics—Du Mont is the world’s fore- 
most maker of scientific precision instruments utilizing the elec- 
tronic cathode ray tube. 


First in station equipment — Du Mont is a leading maker of 
high-fidelity, precision broadcasting equipment, and has planned, 
designed, and built many of the-country’s leading television stations. 


ALLEN B. DU MONT LABORATORIES, INC. HOME OFFICE, 730 BLOOMFIELD AVENUE, CLIFTON, NEW JERSEY 
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‘“‘With all thy getting, get understanding” 


FACT AND COMMENT 


by B. C. FORBES 





HOW EFFICIENT ARE MANAGEMENTS? 


This issue contains the most painstaking, comprehensive 
effort ever made to appraise, frankly and without prejudice, 
the relative efficiency of the managements of some 158 lead- 
ing American enterprises. The results represent intensive 
research on an enormous scale, conducted throughout most 
of 1951. 

The findings are, on the whole, modestly, but by no means 
extraordinarily, encouraging. This exhaustive tabulation does 
represent some progress when compared with our previous 
analyses. 

‘But there is still much, much room for improvement. Too, 
too few corporations are strong in every phase—in manage- 
ment, in labor relations, public relations, community rela- 
tions, stockholder relations. 

Far too many of those piloting our leading companies 
are inadequately conscious of their broad social obligations. 
One outfit concentrates over-much on strictly money-making 
activities, another shirks sharing fully in community obliga- 
tions. Some devote noble attention to the wellbeing, the 
health and happiness of employees. Others do not. 

The Editors of this publication take humble pride in the 
thought that our thoroughgoing, impartial rating of man- 
agemtnts during recent years has contributed at least a 
little to prodding some topnotch executives into putting 
forth increased exertions to better their records in every 
branch of many-sided man- 


higher honor than any, so far as I know, pinned on any 
of the scheming leaders in the industry. He probably today 
would be the first choice for top place in any top corporation 
giant in the whole industry. 


The laugh is no longer on “the sucker.” 


MOST BUSINESS LEADERS ARE MODEST 


Preliminary to preparing a book, “101 Extraordinary Ex- 
periences of Business Leaders, Etcetera,” I wrote letters to 
many of my personal business friends who have achieved 
outstandingly. The responses have been most illuminating. 
They clearly reveal, for one thing, that most of them are 
modest. Many declare there never has been anything espe- 
cially noteworthy in their careers, that they have simply 
journeyed through life doing their best day by day to 
wrestle with and solve innumerable problems. Others re- 
cite experiences not calculated to depict them as super- 
geniuses. Not a few relate incidents at their own expense. 


Typical extracts from the numerous replies received: 
President Eugene Holman, Standard Oil (N. J.)-: 


After racking my own memory, and those of several of my 
associates, I must report that we have unearthed no anecdote 
from my experiences that would be sufficiently unusual, extra- 
ordinary or interesting. 

I am sorry I can be of no help, because I think your idea 
: is good. Anything that can be 





agement, faulty though our 
conscientious work must ne- 
cessarily be. 


Office af the Publisher 


THIS “SUCKER” 


Forbes Magaztue 
80 Fifth Avenue 
Nem Pork 11, N. ¥. 


OPEN LETTER 


done to reveal the human traits 
of our business managers will 
go far to help the American 
public to understand the busi- 
ness world and its motivations. 
You are keenly aware of the 
importance of better under- 


SUCCEEDED ; Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt. — of the aay world 
The wise ‘ and I congratula this 
old birds in tt Dear Mrs. Roosevelt: effort to "se ph wala that 

industry vital to Wee WwEES - Under a Paris dateline, you re- purpose. . 
chuckled over inducing one ae ee rg gee if, in the course of time, I 
youngish executive to shoul- bri nt young men to study how government am more ote in unearth- 

wo: ould no © en- 

der the hardest jobs Wash- ploy middlemen between business and gov- ing something that I think 


ernment." 


ington wished them to un- 
dertake. He cheerfully ac- 
cepted every duty dumped 
into his lap. . . . By working 
day and night, by his buoy- ° 


officials. 


I suggest that when you come home 
you read the statements of President Truman, 
ttorney General McGrath, and others con- 

¢erned with bribe-soliciting by government 


Along with the general public and 


might be of interest, I will of 
course pass it along. But I do 
not suggest you should delay 
publication in anticipation of 
hearing from me. 

Chairman K. T. Keller, 





ant confidence, by his trans- 


cendent ability, he became « 


recognized as abler, more 
brilliant than any and all of 
those who smirked over mak- 
ing him “the goat!” His Gov- 
ernment conferred upon him 
a very high honor for his 
amazing accomplishments—a 
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businessmen, you could thus learn for your- 
self the sordid, disgusting truth abou 
"how government.works." 


This lesson we are being taught 
= can grasp without any studies by 
ight young men." 


- Sincerely, 


le 
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Chrysler Corporation: 

I find it very difficult to give 
you the most unusual or inter- 
esting experience of my career. 
I find that coming to work each 
morning is the most interesting 
thing in my life, and the dis- 
position of the problems the 
day brings up is likely to be so 
interesting an experience that 
the ones of previous days do 








not stack up as more memorable than others. 

If you want an experience to remember, try landing in a 
large airplane in a snow and sleet storm with the whole opera- 
tion managed by GCA (ground controlled approach). It cer- 
tainly gives you confidence in and respect for our aviation and 
its progress. . . . 

I am sure you will be successful in developing a most inter- 
esting book. 


L. M. Giannini (son of A.P.), head of the largest bank 
in the world, Bank of America N. T. & S. A., San Francisco: 


While I have experienced in my life some extraordinary inci- 
dents, there is none I think of at the moment that would ap- 
pear to me to be newsworthy. As you know, my life has not 
been spectacular. I have made a practice of just going along 
doing the jobs that needed to be done as they came along... . 


__ A. P. Sloan, who more than any other individual has 

been résponsible for developing General Motors to the big- 
_ gest and most profitable industrial enterprise the world has 
ever known—the only one ever to reap profits (before 
taxes) far exceeding a billion dollars in one year: 

I have looked at your letter several times trying to think 
how I would answer it, and also to recollect some incident 
that would be of interest and conform to your suggestion. 

However, I have been unable to do so. Therefore, I think 
you had better count me out so far as this particular matter 
is concerned. 

John Hertz, who, starting from the humblest circum- 
stances, rose by his own indefatigable efforts to unique 
(Yellow Taxi) success- and later in banking and finance: 

I am sorry, but I made up my mind a long time ago that 
personal publicity for a retired old bird like me is no good. 

Keeping my wife fairly happy, trying to retain the few friends 
I love, and trying to breed better thoroughbred horses is my 
program as I’m approaching seventy- “ag 

B. E. Hutchinson, Chrysler’s financial wizard: 

Nothing particularly unusual or extraordinary has ever hap- 
pened to me. The Lord has led me into pleasant places, for 
which my gratitude is wholly inadequate but profound. 

The too-widespread notion that heads of America’s most 
stupendous industrial enterprises all are swelled-headed and 
wear horns is without one scintilla of factual foundation. 

“ * 


To become master, first serve eagerly, 
studiously, patiently. 
* 


IMPERTURBABILITY PERSONIFIED 


When I said to Leroy A. Lincoln, at the end of an over- 
flowing annual banquet in the Waldorf-Astoria of the New 
York State Chamber of Commerce, of which he was Presi- 
dent, “You must feel greatly relieved,” he came back: 

“What do you mean, 
relieved?” 

“To get through this 





UNUSUAL INCIDENTS 











big event so successfully.” 

“It didn’t worry me in the slightest,” he calmly replied. 

He was imperturbability personified. 

I had previously seen him preside over a huge American 
Life Insurance Presidents’ gathering with exactly the same 
sang froid. 

Explanation? 

Leroy Lincoln knows his stuff, has all through his bril- 
liant career demonstrated his ability to master and handle 
any and every situation problem. 

That doubtless is why he rose to be chief executive of by 


AN ACCOLADE—AND A CHALLENGE 


In 1948 the Government brought suit against nine major 
paint companies, accusing them of conspiring to fix prices. 
Two of them, Glidden Co. and du Pont, knowing the 
charges to be false, fought the suit; the seven others pleaded 
nolo contendere and paid $5,000 fines apiece. 

In December, after a trial of almost two months, the jury 
rendered a Not Guilty verdict. Said Glidden President Joyce 
of the estimated trial cost to his company of $100,000: 
“Had we pleaded nolo contendere, we would have had to 
pay only $5,000. But it was well worth the $95,000 to take 
the stigma off the company’s name. And maybe it will en- 
courage other companies to fight flimsy charges’ 

Glidden and du Pont managements both deserve acco- 
lades from the rest of business. Far too often managements 
feel it is easier, less expensive, and therefore wiser to make 
no plea on baseless charges brought by various government 
agencies and to pay fines. Oftimes the result is no more than 
a shakedown, and such weak-kneed conduct by industry 
pilots is a betrayal of trust, an inexcusable shirking of re- 
sponsibility. 

It is not cheaper or wiser to “save” a lot of trouble, and 
even $95,000, by making no defense of unfair or groundless 
charges. It simply encourages bureaucrats and the Fair Deal 
business baiters and haters to proceed at faster, more furious 
pace along the same lines. Instead of raising no defense 
in the silly hope that the government will stop hitting, man- 
agements better start hitting back. A display of the guts it 
takes to create and build a company are in order from those 
who manage them. 

There may be some excuse for an individual not to go 
to court in fights with the government, because he can't 
afford the money or time. But blamed few stockholders 
would get mad if their companies speat a little money de- 
fending their equity from unreasonable assault by headline- 
hunting business smearers in Washington. 

To Mr. Joyce, a salute. To other managements, a plea: 
stop cowering! If you have a case, fight it. That’s part of 
your responsibility to the free enterprise system on which 
our other freedoms and the rest of the free world depend. 

—MALCOLM FORBES. 





far the largest life insurance company the world has ever 
seen, Metropolitan Life, with some 33,500,000 policyhold- 
ers, owning more than $48,250,000,000 life insurance, assets 
exceeding $10,800,000,000. 

It’s great to be master of your job! 


PUBLICIZE YOUR DIVIDENDS 


The best accolade an honest, conscientious management 
can earn takes the form of adequate dividend returns to 
those frugal, self-denying individuals and families who have 
entrusted their savings to it by buying the company’s shares. 

The problem of attracting new capital to preserve our 
historic system of investor-owned enterprise has become 
more and more serious in recent years—today only some 5% 
is furnished by outside investors! 

One reason is that the vast majority of managements have 
heretofore failed to take pains to acquaint investors with 
their dividend +disbursements. Far, far more companies 
should patriotically devote wider publicity to their current 
dividend records, achievements. 
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American - Standard 


AMERICAN RADIATOR & STANDARD SANITARY 


CORPORATION 


BOX 1226. PITTSBURGH 30, PA 













THE ALL-STEEL 


STRAIGHT 
SIDEWALL 


FOR MODERN PRODUCTION 


< 


wren] gence 


STRAN-STEEL AND QUONSET 
REG.U S, PAT. OFFICE 


4 

ENGINEERED FOR MODERN 

PRODUCTION METHODS 
Long-Span Multiples can be as 
large or small as you wish. The 
National Steel Products Co. 
plant at Houston, covering 5 
acres, is an example of Long- 
Span construction. 


BUILDING INDUSTRY DEMANDS— 


LONG-SPAN MULTIPLE 


15’ OR 18’ CLEAR HEIGHT—40O’ x 35’ BAYS 


os 


A NEW MEMBER OF THE QUONSET LINE 
HIGHER—WIDER—PROVIDES ALL THE ROOM YOU NEED 


BIG 40’ x 35’ 6" BAYS 
give more clear-span 
area for space-consum- 
ing manufacturing or 
warehousing opera- 
tions. 15’ or 18' clear 
height under trusses 
permits heavy ma- 
chinery or entrance of 
TS. 





ANY ARRANGE- 


or 
as desired. 
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Here’s the building for America’s industrial expansion 
—the new Long-Span Multiple. It’s engineered to give 
you the most efficiency from modern industrial pro- 
duction methods. ° 


You get more room in the Long-Span Multiple. Its 
column spacing permits more unobstructed floor space 
—enough space for production and assembly lines, cranes, 
boilers, monorails, and complete palletization. The Long- 
Span Multiple is engineered to carry a modern mono- 
rail system. 


Higher, wider, roomier . . . Long-Span Multiples are | 
easily insulated. They are flexible enough to fit any 
size lot or use requirement. Ribbed and trussed with 
N-A-X HIGH-TENSILE steel for long life and economy, they 
go up in weeks instead of months. 


The building that can answer your individual expansion 
problem is available now. Write, wire or phone for 
complete information. 


GREAT LAKES STEEL CORPORATION “= 


Stran-Steel Division 


; Ecorse, Detroit 29, Mich. 








BEST FRIENDS, 
SEVEREST CRITICS 
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Forb@january 1, 1952 


IN THE YEAR since Forses last rated the managements of America’s most im- 
portant corporations, much has happened to capitalism. 

Last July, Britain’s largest capitalistic enterprise was booted lock, stock and 
oil barrel out of Iran. Anglo-Iranian’s undignified exit pointed up the need for 
sound human relations, for community cultivation in addition to fiscal stability. 

Last October the United Kingdom recognized—by the narrowest of political 
margins—the need for some sort of capitalistic incentive to keep the home 
economy shvred up. Britain’s domestic plight is a warning to businessmen 
inclined to :.ccept total regulation as more or less “inevitable.” But the U.K.’s 
five-year experiment in Socialism raises another question. Could it not have 
been avoided altogether if Britain’s pre-war capitalists had come out of their 
dark mahogany woodwork, sold themselves to ’Erbert "Iggins? 

It is upon this broadest of possible bases that Forses editors have founded 
their annual, all-year-round study of America’s business giants. They have gone 
beyond interviews with security analysts and public relations men, beyond 
their contacts with labor leaders, bankers, journalists, foremen, executives and 
stockholders. During 1951 they conducted systematic opinion polls of plant 
towns to determine the end-effects of corporate policies toward labor, stock- 
holder, community, and the broader public. Just as important as the judgment 
of experts and “insiders,” in ForBEs view, is the response of the public at large 
in accenting the plusses and the minuses of management’s activities. This is 
the segment of opinion most commonly ignored by the financial community in 
its preoccupation with figures and charts. 

Thus, Forses scores may jar those accustomed to form their opjnions of 
management solely in terms of current ratios and earnings-per-share. They may 
even jar those who judge management in terms of mere awareness of problems. 

But the ratings on the following pages are based on painstaking observation 
and comparison; above all they represent results—human results as well as fiscal 
achievement, long-range advantage as well as short-term gain. Where insuffi- 
cient evidence is available to make a valid comparison, no score is given. 

In any comparison, some must appear at a disadvantage. Particularly is this 
true of Forbes specific, numerical scores. But the editors strongly feel that the 
stimulus-value of frank evaluation outweighs the unavoidable odium of com- 
parison. They are keenly conscious of their responsibility to the managements 
rated, and to the financial community as a whole. They look forward to 4 
gradual leveling-out of scores as corporations with lower scores move to follow 
those at the top. 

Meanwhile, the editors of Forses consider themselves as among industry's 
best friends—not in spite of the fact they are its severest critics, but because 
of it. 

ForBEs many years ago declared: “He who is cocksure he has arrived is ripe 
for the return journey.” —MALCOLM ForBES. 


THE ARMY LIBRARY 
SS. WASHINGTON, D.C. ee 
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AUTOS 


Last January the auto assembly lines 
were coughing out cars at a record 8- 
million-a-year rate, and greedy custom- 
ers were snapping up everything in 
sight. During 1951’s first four months, 
300,000 more cars were turned out 
than in golden 1950's January-April 
period. Then two things happened: 
(1) NPA cut back production to save 
steel, copper, aluminum; (2) the pub- 
lic got used to being scared, got tired 
of scare buying. From February 
through August, sales slid downward. 
Strikes, layss, shutdowns slowed pro- 
duction, but output still kept ahead of 
sales. Dealers groaned under heavy 
inventories, upped trade-in allowances, 
offered gimmicks with little response. 

With October’s falling leaves, in- 
ventories fell too: dealers chuckled 
over a two-year stock low of 6.8 cars, 
as heavy sales brought the showroom 
glut a long way down from April’s top- 
heavy 12.3. There were good reasons 
for the spring-in-winter market: (1) a 
40% steel cutback, forecasting a real 
car shortage; (2) a stretch of the pay- 
off period from 15 to 18 months; (3) 
a rumored 3% boost in excise tax; (4) 
a general feeling that “Russia has 
tamed down a bit so let’s spend some 
money,” although Walter Wilson, 
president of the Used» Car Dealers’ 
Association, had told the Senate that 
credit restrictions put the average 


dealer “just about out of business.” 





FORD II (right) GIVING TO FREEDOM CRUSADE: 








COM- STOCK- 


MANAGE- LABOR PUBLIC MUNITY HOLDER 
MENT , RELATIONS RELATIONS RELATIONS RELATIONS 

Y General Motors (3,444.1) 954 90 / 95 ~ 95 » 90 
Ford (1,343.3) 90 80 90 85 _ 

/ Chrysler (759.2) 90 80 90 85 80 
Nash-Kelvinator (189.1) 80 80 80 80 90 
Studebaker (155.5) 90 85 85 90 80 
Hudson (111.7) 70 65 75 70 70 
Kaiser-Frazer (110.9) 75 70 85 70 75 
Willys-Overland (85.7) 70 85 85 80 75 
Packard (75.3) 75 .80 80 80 80 


* Assets in millions in parentheses, as of December, 1950. 





Not for a long time will Detroit, 
Dearborn and Willow Run match 1951 
totals. Prediction for the austerity year 
of 1952: a low four million, most de- 
pressed figure in four years. With tool- 
ing-up slopping over from 1951, the 
industry's $6 billion in defense cen- 
tracts will be edged into 1953; autos 
may not return en masse until 1954. 


MANAGEMENT 


CoMPARING MANAGEMENTS is more 
difficult than comparing the cars they 
turn out. Gargantuan General Motors 
spews out king-sized net profits (1950, 
11% on sales; 1951 first half, 7.2%) as 
regularly and prolifically as Chevrolets. 
As the world’s biggest corporate manu- 
facturer, it probably has the world’s 
biggest reservoir of management talent. 
Its operation is highly integrated: G-M 
stamps its own bodies, makes its own 
batteries, runs its own chrome and 
brightwork division. Its assets—$3,583 
million as of last September—reflect this 
heavy investment. 

Chrysler sells about half as many 
cars as G-M (21.65% of the industry 
total) with only about a fourth of G-M’s 
beefy assets. Its operation is geared to 
rapid turnover. Under normal business 
conditions, says Sales VP van Der Zee 
“we can turn parts into cars so quickly 
that the auto is paid for almost before 
the parts suppliers get their bills in.” 





DEARBORN TEST TRACK, WITH COLONIAL WALL: 


This kind of operation is reflected in 
relatively lower net on sales: 5.8% in 
1950; 2.4% for 1951’s first half. 

Ford, whose sales run slightly below 
Chrysler’s in a normal year, is trying 
to make like General Motors, i.e., be- 
come integrated. Its assets are nearly 
double those of Chrysler. As a family 
corporation, Ford, which had gen- 
erated less management moxie than 
either of its two big competitors, has 
perked up. Over the last three or four 
years, ambitious Henry Ford II has 
hired so many executives away from 
G-M that Detroiters comment: “Watch 
the generals go by at Ford.” 

All three voice the same manage- 
ment complaint, although the voice of 
G-M’s Wilson is loudest: defense work 
is running only about 10% of produc- 
tion, yet output has been cut back 
40%. Furthermore, to achieve this 
pared production, the CMP has issued 
“hunting licenses” only for 98% of the 
necessary materials. Both Wilson and 
Henry Ford II denounce the steel 
shortage as a phoney; in Detroit, hot- 
bed of capitalism, their lieutenants 
think Washington’s material squeeze is 
an effort to force production of econ- 
omy cars (Chevrolet, Ford, Plymouth). 
Growls white-haired Wilson: “. . . the 


Korean War is being used to justify 
more and more state planning.” The 
planners, believe Detroiters, would like 
to see a socialistic volkswagen or “peo- 





there were worries about highway sldughter, the UAW, and a 25c paper book ‘ 
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CHRYSLER’S COLBERT, WITH DODGE VP LAI 





vast 


MBORN: 


WELL-ENGINEERED ACCESSORY (FINGERTIP CONTROL): 





instead of a face lifting, an all-out effort. with new body dies 


ple’s car” take the place of American 
capitalism’s glittering array of models. 
All this, plus the EPT, spells quite 
a comedown from 1950, when G-M 
took home $834 million, the largest 
profit ever made by anyone anywhere. 
This year’s first half showed only 
$280.5 million in profit on sales of 
$3.9 billion. G-M’s staggering 15% of 
all defense orders (Wright engines, 
tanks, projectiles, jet engines) is fine 
for prestige, but requires a wallop- 
ping 25-factory expansion program 
which promises little short-range profit. 
Chubby Henry Ford II is hoofing it 
right behind G-M with a billion dollars’ 
worth of DOs, is expanding its Baton 
Rouge steelworks (among the nation’s 
top ten in output) to the tune of $43 
million. In this respect, Ford is more 
“integrated” than G-M, which gets its 
cold steel sheets from Republic and 
Jones & Laughlin for cold cash. Chrys- 
ler is dive-bombing into Navy jet en- 
gine production, throwing up a con- 
vertible $30 million plant to turn out 
a $91 million job. But profits on this 
and on its privately-financed tank plant 
in New Jersey are a long way in the 
offing. Once tool-up time is over, 
there’s no guarantee of mass orders to 
pay for plant investment: Uncle Sam 






G-M’S TRINITY (WILSON, SLOAN, KETTERING ) 


January 1, 1952 


may simply padlock the place pending 
the outbreak of something serious. 

Of the Big Three, G-M is in the most 
solidly opulent position today, boasts 
the happiest financial history in the in- 
dustry. It has close to $1.7 billion in 
cash and government bonds on hand, 
retired its debt three years ago. With 
the 5-6% boost in prices, G-M has a 
good chance of holding its high profit 
percentage if it can continue to roll 
out over 40% of the nation’s autos. If 
G-M’s quota is slashed again (5% last 
year to the delight of the “indepen- 
dents”) G-M may announce a serious 
drop in its regular dividend, already 
down to $4 from 1950’s $6. 

But Chrysler has come out of. its 
miasma of conservatism. In nine months 
its New Yorker and Imperial have 
given Cadillac a run for the top-car 
tag. A smaller version of Chrysler’s 
high-compression, low-octane V8 (in 
1951 the most powerful engine in any 
passenger car) goes into the DeSoto 
next month, into the Dodge when ma- 
terials permit. With separate stylists 
designing each of its four makes 
(Chrysler, DeSoto, Dodge, Plymouth), 
the Highland Park engineers are clos- 
ing the gap opened by G-M’s big, fast- 
on-their-feet merchandisers. In 1951 
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BUICK’S XP-300, WITH ACCESSORIES: 
from the worlds biggest reservoir of management talent, antisocialistic growls 


Chrysler’s decision to go all out with 
new body dies contrasted with G-M’s 
decision to “facelift” its 50 models 
with chrome rather than redesign them. 
In Tex Colbert, Chrysler has a-young, 
self-punishing salesman who is creating 
alter egos throughout the four divisions 
(Bill Newberg, who succeeded him as 
Dodge president, is almost Colbert’s 
double in looks and in manner). 

As usual, no one knows much about 
Ford’s money management except for 
the Five Fords who own most of the 
stock. As long as Ford continues to 
make 21% of the nation’s cars, neither 
the Ford family nor the Ford Founda- 
tion has to worry about where their 
next Lincoln is coming from. 

Over the years the six independents 
have been rolling out more cars, today 
account for 16% of the market (9.9% 
in 1941). Studebaker cops the biggest 
share: 4.25%. The best hustler of the 
little guys, Stude is constantly throw- 
ing something new at the public, is 
planning another radical design right 
now. Not one to sit back and moan 
about the steel shortage, snappy Stude 
is now buying, importing steel from 
Belgium. Militant President H. S. 
Vance will soon be turning out military 
trucks and engines. Management has 











NASH’S MASON: 


NASH’S RAMBLER HARDTOP: 


the new line couldn’t bring the ship in all by itself 


paid the biggest dividends of the Little 
Six since the war. 

Packard is the only company hang- 
ing around from the gay nineties, and 
President Hugh Ferry has been with 
the ex-tar of distinction almost as long. 
Cigar-smoking Ferry started as a cost 
clerk at $60 a month, is today 66 and 
_ drawing considerably more salary. 
Packard has always been near the bot- 
tom of the dividend heap (30 cents 
for last year). It cheapened its line by 
trying to break into the medium-price 
field, is left with a ragtag management 
and no place to go. “Ask the Man Who 
Owns One” has become a classic in 
American advertising annals, but it 
doesn’t sell cars: the man who owns 
one isn’t so enthusiastic any more. In 
styling, for example, Packard came out 
in 1951 with a car that looked like a 
two-years-late take-off on the 1949 
Ford. 

At the nine-month mark, the only 
auto maker whose gross sales were 
below 1950’s was Nash-Kelvinator. A 
year of crippling strikes slashed pro- 
duction and sales. Man-days Jost: 
$3,750 from strikes in the Nash plant, 
and 79,875 from strikes in supplier 
plants. Not as pushful as Studebaker, 
Nash is looking more hopefully toward 
the growth of its refrigerators, home 
freezers, other electrical gadgets. Nash 
isn’t much talked about these days be- 
cause it doesn’t, never has, talked much 
about itself. Mason’s year-old small-car 
line, the Rambler, gained acceptance 
but couldn’t bring Mason’s ship in all 
by itself. 

As much talked about as Nash isn’t 
is Kaiser-Frazer, step-child of steel- 
cement-shipbuilder Henry J. From a 
sales standpoint, 1951 may be even less 
impressive than 1950 when the final 
figures are counted (K-F lets out no 
sales statistics during the year). The 
1950 record: $13 million deficit. In 
the middle of last year one cautious 
exec ventured: “We're within a few 
thousand dollars of breaking even.” 
K-F’s 6% years of toil and tears have 


cost the company a dear price: lost 
faith with stockholders and heavy in- 
debtedness (over $60 million at mo- 
ment). With a half billion dollars of 
military business in C-119s, Wright en- 
gines, and C-123s, K-P may be rescued 
again for the umpteenth time in its 
short life. Bespectacled Edgar Kaiser 
doesn’t care what he makes to get into 
the black—airplanes, ammo, or autos. 

Little Willys-Overland ($85.7 mil- 
lion assets) has been snapping up con- 
tracts like a cat scooping goldfish: 
orders of $250 million for everything 
from electronic equipment to landing 
gears. Because of its “utility” vehicle 
assembly line, Willys was one of the 
first to get into post-Korean military 
production. President Canaday’s boast: 
“We didn’t lose a day during the 
changeover.” Always short on working 
capital, W-O now feels prosperous 
enough to take a crack at a “brand new 
passenger sedan.” Estimated ’51 sales: 
$225 million, over twice the previous 
years. With a strikeless history and 
an insatiable demand for its military 
products, little Willy can now breathe 
easily, head hard and fast for the wild 
black yonder. But Willys has had other 
chances to get back its civilian market, 
flopped miserably every time. 

At the bottom of the management 
barrel lies Hudson, the only outfit to 
lose money during the plush and plum 
days of ’51. After dropping $576,000 
into the bottomless red hole at the 
halfway point, Hudson ran smack into 
the worst labor strife of the year. Last 
fall, its production men were still be- 
wildered in CMP red tape, having 
neglected to prepare for the bureau- 
cratic interlude. Unless Hudson mends 
its labor ways, gets out and scrounges 
up some defense work, it’s going to find 
itself falling deeper and deeper into the 
big round red hole. 


LABOR RELATIONS 


A SPLUTTERING of layoffs and just plain 
shutdowns let production “catch up” 
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with the critical shortage of materials. 
And if the enforced vacations weren’t 
enough of a headache to management, 
UAW President Walter Reuther gave 
board chairmen and presidents more 
trouble than all the aspirin at Bayer’s 
could cure. Strikes were busting out 
all over the place, and there seemed to 
be no end to the cost-of-living raises 
and “improvement” increases. When 
the year was three-fourths over, the 
strikes, layoffs, and slowdowns. were 
reaping a heavy toll in Detroit: 88,000 
jobless auto workers who had been as- 
sembling a year ago. Promises that 
coming defense contracts would solve 
everything did not soothe skeptical, 
impatient labor. The contracts were 
already way overdue. The Office of 
Defense Mobilization could talk all it 
wanted to about spending $61 billion 
in 1952 but it didn’t buy baby shoes 
for Detroit’s factory men. 

G-M led the auto pack into the wage- 
raising spree with its cost-of-living 
boosts. Speech-making Wilson is put- 
ting up a tough defense of his five-year 
labor contracts that tie wages to infla- 
tion, says the “tax and budget balanc- 
ing policies of the Federal Govern- 
ment,” not high wages, push prices up 
and up. G-M runs a school for train- 
ing supervisors who may be college — 
grads or line men tapped on the shoul- 
der. Prolific publisher G-M’s most 
talked-about book is “Why I Like My 
Job,” which tries to get to the bottom 
of the foreman-worker problem. For 
all its good work for the workers, the 
giant had its share of trouble over pro- 
duction rates, incentive pay: 4,800 
strike days in seven months. 

Ford ran afoul of the all-powerful 
UAW which accused the company of 
deliberately arranging bottlenecks to 
force 13,000 layoffs. Alleged purpose: 
to hide shrinking demand for products. 
Ford shrugged its shoulders, quickly 
promised the idle workers jobs in big 
defense contracts. The Ford training 
manual for foreman rates high, needs 
to be in view of the foreman problem 
that has always plagued Ford. In the 
old regime, foremen were spies and 
workers were bullied. 

Chrysler takes the strike record: 1.4 
million man-hours lost in 11 months. 
Most of the walkouts stemmed from the 
protest of many against the disciplining 
of a few. Late in the year, perhaps 
impressed by Burroughs’ no-union vote, 
Dodge men elected not to strike—for a 
change. Chrysler picked up much 
labor savvy from its 1950 Hundred 
Days Revolution, but still trails behind 
Ford and G-M. 

Studebaker, Packard, and Nash are 
on the same labor level—nothing sensa- 
tionally good or bad in any of their 
policies. When in doubt they play safe 
and take their cues from G-M. All had 


- Forbes 
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to shut down, and all but smooth-run- 
ning Stude had their share of strikes. 
Best house organ of the bunch is 
“Studebaker Spotlight” which tells 
workers in pictorial detail what com- 
pany and country are doing. Super- 
visor-wise Stude urges white collar 
workers to tour the plant, even takes 
supervisors on tour of suppliers; e.g., a 
rubber plant. Interesting item in Pack- 
ard’s UAW contract is long probation 
period (80 to 365 days). Point: to 
give workers who have just started, 
been laid off, a chance to build proba- 
tion time without being penalized by 
frequent layoffs. From the way con- 
tract reads, it looks like Packard is ex- 
pecting “temporary suspensions” of 
business for a long time to come. 

Remaining independents are in bor- 
derline or below class. Willys-Over- 
land’s no-strike record of 15 years may 
be broken if Local 12 of the UAW and 
Willys’ Director of Industrial Relations 
don’t get together. Local 12’s gripe: 
“Bargaining at Willys isn’t collective. 
It’s Nagel.” Kaiser-Frazer strikes cost 
production almost 110,000 man-days. 
In addition: 5,000 men were laid 
off in the spring, the majority re- 
called as the C-110s zoomed into fall 
production. K-F workers have the gen- 
eral rep of coming from the bottom of 
the working barrel. Hard-driving Ed 
Kaiser didn’t have much choice when 
he wooshed down on Willow Run after 
the war, took whomever he could get. 
If Edgar’s merchandisers could have 
kept car output from sinking to a daily 
200 last year, his employees might be 
easier to get along with. 

It’s not easy to see how any labor 
record could be much lousier than Hud- 
son’s. For two months workers re- 
ported in at the usual time, riveted and 
tightened bolts for a couple of hours, 
then were told to go home. Hudson’s 
explanation: sales were slow and the 
company wanted to experiment with 
some efficiency ideas when the plant 
was empty. Labor broke its back, then 
got its back up on the morning of July 
25th, when 10,000 Hudsonites failed to 
show up at all. President A. E. Barit 
got mighty worried, began talking fast 
with the UAW. One month later full 
production started up. Act 3: the 
UAW is suing for $.5 million for breach 
of contract. From a UAW editorial: 
Hudson’s actions “. . . have resulted in 
a disservice to our community and in 
serious injustices and hardships to their 
employees.” 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 


BECAUSE MANAGEMENT always seems to 
be on the wrong side of the fence dur- 
ing strikes and price boosts, most auto 
makers jump at the chance to show the 
public they're really good fellows. In 
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NUCDA’S WILSON: 


1951 per usual, Ford and G-M pro- 
duced movies like mad, and all com- 
panies threw factory doors wide open 
to visitors. 

Two sensational events gave PR men 
a-hot chance to get some goodwill for 
their bosses. The splashiest: Detroit’s 
250th birthday. Everyone in the in- 
dustry rigged up lavish floats which 
sailed down Woodward Avenue on 
the day of the million-dollar parade. 
Of world-wide interest was the barrage 
of “Freedom” balloons sent over the 
Iron Curtain to Czechs and Poles. 
Chevy, Ford, and Plymouth toured the 
U. S. in a “Crusade for Freedom” drive 
to raise money for “freedom” radio sta- 
tions, balloons, and propaganda from 
the capitalist side of the Curtain. 

Chrysler threw a big show at the 
famous building on New York’s 42nd 
Street, called “Chrysler Engineering 
Achievement Exhibit.” Guides and 
slides explained the action of each 
Chrysler machine, let the public know 
just what goes on behind the chromium 
and paint. Now settled in their new 
Highland Park, Detroit offices, Chrysler 
executives are taking a lot more time 
out to give pressmen a look-see and a 
talk-to. Ford was haunted by the kind 
of publicity least wanted: publication 
of a 25-cent paper book, “We Never 
Called Him Henry,” by the man who 
was Henry’s bodyguard and chief labor 
snooper for 30 years. Bitter Harry Ben- 
nett sums up the blood, sweat, and 
tears he shed under erratic old Henry 
Ford: when I finally left the company 
“it was all I could do to keep myself 
from running down the hall. . . I felt 
like a man being let out of prison.” 

Most of the auto makers know how 
to turn out colorful, interesting litera- 
ture. Willys is as prolific as the big- 
gest of them, distributes everything 
from “What I Saw at W-O” to facts on 
getting the most out of a gallon of gas. 
Ford’s literature reflects much worry 
about highway slaughter; e.g., “Deft 
Driving,” which shows how and how 
not to do it. 
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KIDILLAC’S 1951 MODEL: 
“Regulation W has shrunk the market to kiddie size” 


COMMUNITY RELATIONS 


AUTO BUILDERS could do much more in 
this field considering the big mobs of 
people they employ. In a year of cut- 
backs and shutdowns, Detroit felt the 
unemployment problem acutely. Com- 
panies like Studebaker have grown up 
with the town, which is the reason why 
Stude executives have a hand in just 
about every South Bend activity. Open 
houses are no longer rare. Most auto 
managements take part in charity 
drives; G-M’s Bill Hofstadter and Ford’s 
John_Bugas have sparked Detroit's 

nited Foundation. Hudson and K-F, 
the two companies in most des- 
perate need. of better community blood, 
do practically nothing for or with their 
towns. The Detroit birthday pow-wow 
didn’t for a minute make citizens forget 
the soaring relief rosters. 


STOCKHOLDER RELATIONS 


GENERAL Motors thinks the best way 
to please stockholders is to hand them 
a big share of earnings. For years 
G-M has given its big family (472,872) 
dividends that totaled nearly seven- 
tenths of company profits. It also gives 
out with the biggest and wordiest 
annual report in the industry. Full- 
page color pix of autos and gleaming 
white Kelvinators make Nash’s AR the 
smartest (psychologically and aestheti- 
cally) of the industry’s nine. Hudson 
can’t make up its mind whether it 
wants to put out a report to stockhold- 
ers or a sales magazine. Dreariest an- 
nual is Chrysler's, which is nothing 
more than a sterile statistical statement. 
Last year it was more important than 
ever to publish an eye-catching annual 
in order to make the bewildered stock- 
holder understand 1951’s dwindling 
dividends. Hudson is one party that 
had better do something fast about 
sugar-coating the years bad news. 
When management passed the divi- 
dend payment in the third quarter, 
Hudson stock hit a two-year low. 
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COM- STOCK- 
MANAGE- LABOR PUBLIC MUNITY HOLDER 
MENT RELATIONS RELATIONS RELATIONS RELATIONS 

YAmerican (657.4)* 95° 95 - 80 75 85 
Reynolds (554.0) 90 85 75 80 80 
Liggett & Myers (442.4) 85 90 75 70 80 

Philip Morris (253.6) 90 95 V 85 ¥ 85 ~/ 90 Y 
P. Lorillard (114.8) 85 85 75 85 85 

Brown & Williamson 

(100.—est.) 85 90 75 70 = 


*Assets in millions in parentheses, as of December, 1950. 





Tue pay after Chesterfield took up the 
“Sound Off’ cadence for its commer- 
cials, the New York World-Telegram 
TV critic, Harriet Van Horne, wrote: 
“You wish every rhythmic beat were 
a clonk on somebody’s head.” 

“Why is it,” she groaned, “that 
makers of autos, rugs, beverages, tooth- 
paste and electrical appliances can sell 
you their product with taste and good 
humor, while the tobacco mongers 
must hit you in both eyes and shatter 
your eardrums .. . ?” 

Miss Van Horne and the commercial- 
crazed public aren’t the only ones who 
would clonk the pates of the cigaret- 
men. Last year two of ForBEs own 
security analysts dismissed the perform- 
ance of tobacco stocks in the bull 
market as “miserable.” A banker, look- 
ing at the Big Five’s balance sheets 
for the last dozen years, would add his 
snort of disapproval: in that span the 
ratio of debt to capitalization has 
rocketed from 18% to 47%. During the 
last six years, the top five have plunged 
$160 million deeper into debt while 
raising only $144 million in equity 
capital. 

These disgusted watchers of ticker 
tape, balance sheets, and video com- 


LIGGETT’S FEW: 


mercials might be surprised to learn 
that cigaret manufacturers are among 
the economy’s best. Collectively, they 
are keeping their market growing: per 
capita consumption, now 2,674, has 
gained 30% since 1946. Over the latest 
five years, the Adminstration’s parity 
program has upped leaf prices by 22.4% 
while manufacturers’ net prices have 
increased a modest 13%—far less in- 
flated than the candy bars and cos- 
metics which flank cigarets on retail 
counters. The cigaretmen are keeping 
the public better informed of the top- 
heavy tax rakeoff on their product than 
any other class of marketers. They 
command an unusually high degree of 
loyalty from office and factory workers, 
are virtually untroubled by strikes. 
Their high debt ratio is based on sound 
financial logic: most of the debt (and 


indeed most cigaretmakers’ tangible 
assets) is represented by the three 
years worth of tobacco inventory 


needed for proper aging and blending. 
In recent years rising leaf costs and 
rising consumption have bloated inven- 
tories: but in any future decline, the 
debt could je redeemed far more easily 
than any increase in equity capitaliza- 
tion undertaken to provide for greater 
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a vigorous drum replaced the genteel harp strings 
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inventories. Too, borrowing against leaf 
acquisitions gives existing stockholders 
greater “leverage.” As to the rat-tat-tat 
of commercials, that is based simply on 
competitive sales experience: along with 
them—if global demand is any indica- 
tion—American cigaretmen also turn out 
the world’s best smoke. 


MANAGEMENT 


THE MANUFACTURING side of cigaret 
making reveals no important differences 
among managements. All the major 
companies buy’ leaf in the same mar- 
kets, and all their cigaret factories 
are clustered in Richmond, Louisville, 
and Durham (with country-cousin 
Reynolds making its Camels and Cava- 
liers in the company-town isolation of 
Winston-Salem). Both the costs and 
the kinks of manufacture are similar 
for all. Leaf-mixture formulas and 
casings (the spray of licorice, glycerine, 
molasses or whathaveyou which flavors 
the blend) vary from brand to brand 
and from maker to maker. But these 
top-secret variations in casings are not 
a major factor in brand-loyalty: much 
of the buying public can’t really dis- 
tinguish between Burley blends. 

By a process of elimination, then, the 
only way for one management to get 
the jump on another is in the selling 
and advertising of its brands. And, in 
fact, this is precisely the function of 
the top operating executive in every 
cigarettery. For American Tobacco, it 
is president Paul Hahn who twists the 
advertising pitch. Philip Morris’ “Be- 
lieve in Yourself,” “No Cigarette Hang- 
over” and “Do You Inhale” originate in 
Al Lyon’s balding, tobacco-wise crani- 
um. It required a change of top 
management (Benjamin Few replacing 
]. W. Andrews as president) for Liggett 
& Myers to change the tune and tenor 
of its campaigns. 

Dean of the cigaret salesmen is 
Lyon. At present his Philip Morris 
brand shows the industry’s second- 
steepest growth rate, from 22 billion 
sales in 1946 to 45 billion in 1951. 
(American Tobacco’s Pall Mall has 
grown faster but on a smaller scale— 
from 9.5 billion in 1946 to 25 billion in 
1951.) So long as consumers call for 
Philip Mor-r-rees, Lyon’s strategy is to 
concentrate on that brand. During the 
last year, P-M’s rate of climb showed 
some tendency to flatten; to delay this 
Lyon changed his advertising pitch 
almost every quarter. His “nose test” 
has attracted the greatest attention; 
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early last year the clowns of radio and 
TV gave him plenty of unpaid adver- 
tising. 

The one man most responsible for 
the king-sized movement is medium- 
sized, mustached Paul Hahn, who 
brought Pall Mall from nowhere to fifth 
place by 1950, and in that year acceded 
to the presidency of American Tobacco. 
His problem: to stem the decline of 
Lucky Strike. As late as 1948, Luckies 
led its rival Camels by 4.5 billion units; 
preliminary estimates for 1951 give 
Camels a lead of 16 billion (104.5 bil- 
lion units to 86.6 billion). 

To get Luckies off the toboggan, 
Hahn harped on a “Be Happy—Go 
Lucky” theme based on the simple con- 
tention that “Luckies taste better than 
any other cigaret.” An Advertising Age 
panel picked this as the “best campaign 
of 1950.” Translated to TV, the theme 
was cotton-wadded with dancing, cos- 
tumes, jingles and music; Hahn’s com- 
mercial became a production number, 
if not precisely an art form. Although 
easier on the ear and eye, this cultured 
commercial didn’t do much for Luckies. 
Cigaret pluggers analyzed that it lacked 
“sell” because it offered no claim that 
(1) sounded unique and stood up 
under examination, like Philip Morris’ 
nose test, or (2) sounded unique and 
couldn’t be immediately disproved, like 
Camel's 30-day T-zone test. Last year 
American lopped off the ballet sequen- 
ces, put the commerce back in its com- 
mercials; and in mid-October did a 
retread job on the weak “taste better” 
theme. Hahn’s new pitch took on the 
dramatic-headline format used so suc- 
cessfully by Philip Morris: SWEEPS 
AWAY SMOKE SCREEN OF CLAIMS 
FOR OTHER CIGARETS! Under this 
head, Luckies held out “two indisput- 
able claims”: (1) “Better taste from 
fine tobacco,” i.e., LS/MFT, and (2) 
“Luckies are made better” as verified by 
an “actual quality comparison” by 
Froehling and Robertson of Richmond, 
Virginia. Although the new pitch seems 
to lack the old George Washington Hill 
punch (“Nature in the raw is seldom 
mild”), it has added some socko. 

However effective or ineffective the 
format proves (and we won't know 
until next year), American seems slated 
to remain the biggest and most diversi- 
fied of the cigaret “mongers.” Pall Mall, 
which was only 25% as large as Philip 
Morris in 1945, is now 56% as large in 
terms of volume—although its 85 milli- 
meter kins-size makes its cost of manu- 
fac* mewhat higher. This ground- 
breakine brand, now fifth in sales, uses 
the sam selling philosophy as R. J. 
Reynolds’ top-selling Camels: throw the 
book at ’em. Pall Mall offers a fine 
old name, greater length to “filter the 
smoke further,” fine tobacco, mildness, 
and the well-aged slogan, “Wherever 
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the tar and nicotine caught by the tip can’t reach your lungs 


particular people congregate.” Its 
printed ads and commercial spots re- 
main the same from year to year, every 
plug embodying all the angles men- 
tioned. Hahn also boasts the No. 2 
king-sized cigaret, Herbert Tareyton, 
whose sales assets include a cork tip, 
four-color “society” testimonials, and 
the once-high-priced Tareyton name on 
which to “trade down.” For the first 
half of 1951, this assortment brought 
American’s revenue to $445 million, 
compared with Reynolds’ $386 million. 

Reynolds’ Camel was the first Burley 
blend (1912) and set the pattern for 
American standard brands. It is one of 
two brands (Lucky Strike is the other) 
to have truly national distribution. As 
recently as 1925, Camels sold as many 
cigarets as Luckies and Chesterfields 
combined. In the depression pit year 
of 1932, Camels suddenly cut its ad 
appropriation from $10 to-$2.5 million. 
Sales dropped immediately from 33.3 
to 23.9 billion, providing an object 
lesson which neither Reynolds nor the 
industry has ever forgotten. Ever since, 
the Winston-Salem country cousin has 
used a multiple-pitch, mail-order phi- 
losophy of advertising. In addition to 
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FINANCIAL WRITERS IN P-M STEMMERY: 


its no-premium appeal (“Don’t look for 
premiums or coupons, as the cost of 
the tobaccos blended in Camel cigarets 
prohibits the use of them”), Reynolds 
has used mildness claims (to counter- 
act the strength of its Burley mixture), 
doctor ads, testimonials, T-zone relief, 
the 30-day test, and just plain pretty 
pictures—all often blended in the same 
ad-mixture. Its present lead of 16 bil- 
lion units over Luckies is the greatest 
any Big Three gasper has opened up 
since 1928. In outlying districts, Camels 
are as muclhi of a staple as Pillsbury’s 
Flour. Reynolds is the industry’s peren- 
nial price leader; special deals to job- 
bers—at the expense of profits—have, in 
fact, built the brand. Hahn’s long shots, 
Pall Mall and Tareytons, are being built 
up in a similar way, using special deals 
to retailers rather than jobbers, and 
aimed at display leadership rather than 
price leadership. 

As a defensive measure, Camels has 
given its newly-created 85-mm. brand, 
Cavalier, a moderate advertising bud- 
get. Cavalier is fourth among the kings 
with an estimated 1.5 billion units sold 
in 1951. 

Not many cigaret smokers remember 
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that Chesterfield was the nation’s No. 
2 smoke during the years 1933-37. As 
late as 1989 it held 21.6% of the market, 
compared with 23.5% for American and 
23.7% for Reynolds. For 1951, the per- 
centages will approximate 19% for 
Liggett vs. 30% and 27% for American 
and Reynolds. Chesterfield is being 
pressed—at rather long range—from be- 
low: Philip Morris, which sold only 22 
billion butts to Liggett’s 68 billion five 
years ago, will close the gap to 45 vs. 
75 billion when 1951 returns are in. 
The reason for Chesterfield’s failure 
to keep the pace has doubtless been 
its advertising pitch—a modest “They 
Satisfy.” Analyzes Professor Tennant in 
“The American Cigarette Industry”: 
“Liggett advertising has always been 
relatively subdued . . . it has sometimes 
succeeded by the aid of competitors. 
Market studies have revealed occasions 
on which Chesterfield sales increased 
because Lucky Strike advertising over- 
stepped the bounds of reason, and 
Chesterfield publicity seemed honest 
and persuasive by contrast.” For many 
years Liggett’s unhucksterlike theme, 
combined with its Anglo-Saxon brand 
name, made Chesterfield a New Eng- 
land favorite. Of late, however, this 
sectional preference has shown signs of 
fading, and Anglo-Saxon brand names 
are now ten cents for twelve. Quiet 
good taste may sell a few cigarets, but 
it doesn’t sell billions of them, and 
Benjamin Few, Liggett’s new salesman- 
president, has apparently reached the 
same conclusion. With his new, noisy 
“Sound Off for Chesterfield,” Few is lit- 
erally beating the drum in sharp con- 
trast to the genteel harp strings of past 
years. With Bob Hope’s smirk and Perry 
Como’s shrugging eyebrows _tooting 
Chesterfield and the Stork Club clink- 
ing glasses to Fatimas, L & M is making 
a fresh bid for public attention. Few 
got help from an unexpected quarter 
when the New York Giants, whose 
home games are Chesterfield-sponsored, 
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REYNOLDS’ WHITAKER: REYNOLDS’ PRIVATE EMPLOYEE CHAPEL: 


eked out a pennant win over Brooklyn, 
glueing thousands of eyes to the Polo 
Grounds scoreboard (see cut). Well 
below Pall Malls and Tareytons, but 
holding its own against the other 
“defensive” king-sizes is Liggett’s Fa- 
tima, which sold well over 2 billion in 
1951—comfortably ahead of Reynolds’ 
Cavalier and Lorillard’s Embassy. Lig- 
gett’s voice is changing, in selling and 
public relations as well as in adver- 
tising. 

Lorillard, oldest and smallest of the 
tobacco companies, does not rely on its 
standard brand, Old Gold, to the same 
extent that Reynolds, say, relies on 
Camels. Its Muriel cigars, Briggs, 
Beach-nut, and Union Leader package 
tobacco lines are solid performers in 
their fields, producing 17% of Lorillard’s 
revenue. Operating economies are ex- 
pected to result from Lorillard’s Louis- 
ville consolidation of Middletown, 
Ohio’s former production. During the 
last two years, Lorillard has been un- 
able to match Philip Morris’ growth, as 
measured by cigaret output (18.6% in 
1950, 9.7% in 1951) but in its own out- 
put increase (10.3% and 7.8% for the 
two years, respectively) has exceeded 
that of the Big Three in percentage 
terms. 

Brown & Williamson is a spunky 
sixth among the top half dozen. It 
pushes specialty cigarets, aiming at the 
chinks in the standard-brand market: 
Kools, the only mentholated cigaret of 


market consequence, and Raleigh, a’ 


premium-coupon cigaret, each outsell 
Herbert Tareyton at the popular-price 
level. Viceroy, its filter tip gasper, 
is cleverly advertised (“the tar and 
nicotine caught by the tip can’t reach 
your throat and lungs”), entails a 
higher-than-average making cost, but 
commands a higher retail price and 
could conceivably develop into a profit- 
able property. B & W are hampered 
financially by a $40 million mortgage 
assumed during War II to prevent its 
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AMERICAN’S HAHN: 
from a medium-sized executive . . . 


being sold on the market to create 
British dollars. In spirit of operation 
and management it is. essentially an 
American concern, showing alert, op- 
portunistic merchandising savvy. Al- 
though its stock is not available to U. S. 
investors, it is important to the cigaret 
picture because it (1) takes up any 
slack left by the first five, and (2) has 
shown the ability to split off new cigaret 
markets of its own. In total -cigaret 
output it shades Lorillard slightly, but 
is sixth in points of assets, revenue and 
profits. 

From the strictly financial point of 
view, American is the solid citizen. 
ForBEs made a ten-year statistical an- 
alysis of Big Five based on five big 
criteria: growth, financial strength, size, 
stability, dividend payout percentage. 
Hahn’s outfit emerged first in size, first 
in growth and stability, fourth in finan- 
cial strength (as measured by current 
ratios) and dividend liberality. This 
gave American first place in the com- 
posite ranking; at 60, its price-earnings 
ratio is 11.21 to 1. 

Although it costs more to buy a dol- 
lars worth of their earnings—$12.76 
and $12.22 respectively—Liggett and 
Lorillard rank third and fourth in the 
fiscal sweepstakes. Liggett is at the 
bottom of the hogshead on both growth 
and stability, although it is more liberal 
with dividend handouts than any other 
cigaret maker. Lorillard is financially 
strongest—current ratio has averaged 
6-to-1 since 1941—but places fourth in 
growth. 

Reynolds ranks second on the com- 
posite record, is first in earnings stabil- 
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INSTITUTIONAL TO GROWERS: 
. . . King-sized management 


ity but fifth in financial strength. Price- 
earnings ratio of its shares—10.96-tol— 
is very close to American’s 11.21-to-1. 
Philip Morris is the best “buy” on a 
price-earnings basis. Its 8.88-to-1 ratio 
reflects its relatively small size (fourth 
biggest), relative earnings instability 
(fourth), and the relatively tight pay- 
out policy (58.7%) resulting from its 
heavy re-investment of profits. For the 
same reasons, however, P-M is consid- 
ered the nearest thing to a growth en- 
tity within the cigaret industry. 


LABOR RELATIONS 


THERE ARE NO dagger-wielding Car- 
mens in modern cigaret factories, al- 
though a casual observer might expect 
some. Wages of tobacco manufacturing 
workers average $45 a week, lowest of 
any industrial category except for the 
tip-conscious hotel business. Metal- 
workers average $75 weekly, and all 
hourly workers average $60. Even tex- 
tilers, commonly regarded as low-paid, 
run to $55 a week. 

Cigaret plants in Richmond, Louis- 
‘ville, Durham and other points in the 
humid South must be kept moist-atmos- 
phered to protect tobacco in process, 
The effects of air-conditioning are thus 
“dampened” for most plant floor people. 

As a _super-mechanized operation, 
cigaret making offers two kinds of 
jobs: (1) unskilled tasks like leaf stem- 
ming and hogshead-breaking, and (2) 
machine-tending, somewhat on _ the 
monotonous side. In other industries, 
such jobs show high turnover. 

Furthermore, there is v-rtually no 
“experting” of labor relations in the big 
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six cigaret companies. A _ professional 
industrial relations man in a gasper 
factory would probably feel twenty 
years behind the times. The elaborate 
mishmash of bulletins, indoctrination 
courses, handbooks, employee surveys 
forms, grievance machinery, et. al. is 
conspicuously absent (although most 
of the real benefits like insurance, vaca- 
tions, and sick pay are present). 
Despite this seemingly outmoded set- 
up, the cigaret industry’s relations with 
its workfolk are bettered by no other 
business group. Plant people are proud 
of their jobs, loyal to their companies, 
as evidenced by high percentages of 
10-year veterans: for Brown & William- 
son, 50%; Liggett & Myers, 49%; Rey- 
nolds, 54%; growing Philip Morris, 24%; 
Lorillard, 31%; American Tobacco, 45%. 
Bulk of cigaret workers are unionized 
by the Tobacco Workers International 
(AFL), which gets along well with 
management. Matt Williams, president 
of Richmond’s Local 203, last year 
described Philip Morris as having “just 
about the best working conditions in 
American industry.” Other companies 
are similarly regarded by the Interna- 
tional, with the exception of R. J. 
Reynolds. As a result of communist 
trouble in 1949 with the CIO Food, 
Tobacco Union, Reynolds’ predomin- 
antly negro workforce voted for a no- 
union shop the following year, remain 
reluctant to organize anew. Somewhat 
miffed, the AFL provided at the Union 
Industries show a huge ashcan for 
Camels, the only big brand made by a 
non-union outfit. This, of course, is no 
index to Reynolds’ labor relations. 
Among the big six, Philip Morris 
comes closest to “experting” its labor 
force. Printed communications abound, 
including an excellent house organ, 
The Call (which does its best service 
in bridging the black and white caste 
(cleavage), special foremen booklets, 
birthday cards, modern personnel forms. 
More basic, however, is the genuine 
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goodwill evidenced by President Mc- 
Comas’ frequent talks and by retire- 
ment and health plans completely 
financed by the company. 

Less window dressing but just as 
much sincerity characterizes American’s 
personnel policies. Employees rely on 
American for a lot more than an occas- 
sional carton of cigarets. It is a solid, 
unpretentious outfit which extends 
fringe benefits generously and has an 
established reputation as a good place 
to work in Richmond and Louisville. 

Lorillard is making a big effort to go 
big-league in labor relations. Following 
an outside audit of the organization, 
personnelman Harding is instituting 
foreman meetings, job evaluations, 
merit ratings, and the like. Over the 
last year Lorillard has had no union 
trouble, although 1,325 of its workers 
are represented by Cigarmakers Inter- 
national (CIO), 2,765 by the AFL To- 
bacco Workers. After 39 years in 
Middletown, Ohio, Lorillard dropped 
its plant there, handled the layoff prob- 
lem in masterly fashion. Lorillard tried 
to place most employees elsewhere be- 
fore the plant actually closed, gave out 
severance pay based on service. 

Liggett’s main plant at Durham is 
one of the industry’s best. Company’s 
conservatism appears to sit well with 
workers, whose union has little to com- 
plain about. 

Reynolds, coming out of the era of 
bad feeling promoted by the Food, 
Tobacco, Agricultural & Allied Workers 
Union of America—now banished—has 
instituted closer foremen communica- 
tions. Its management information bul- 
letin tells supervisors how to impart 
information to plant floor folk. A 
walloping 36% of employees have 20 
years seniority or more, lending un- 
usual personnel stability. Extras are 
frill-less but solid: a week’s paid vaca- 
tion at Christmas, retirement plan, 
pastor-counseling service. Last June, 
Reynolds dedicated a chapel in its 
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ottice building for employees’ private 
use. 

Brown & Williamson is the extreme 
example of an “old-fashioned” ap- 
proach to labor relations thut shows 
excellent results. Personnel forms are 
archaic, foreman handbook, house or- 
gan and company handbook are non- 
existent. However, face-to-face liaison 
between officers and foremen (at regu- 
lar dinner meetings) does the trick in 
a more satisfactory way than printed 
material. 

The experience of cigaret companies 
with their people suggests that stability 
of employment is far more effective 
than scientific doodads in maintaining 
morale. Layoffs are almost unknown 
among the big six. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Last YEAR in this space it was stated 
that the ciggy biggies leave the poorest 
impression of any industrial group on 
the public consciousness for two rea- 
sons: (1) the sophomoric nature of 
their advertising claims and (2) the 
secretive conduct of management, pos- 
sibly a natural reaction from the days of 
the Tobacco Trust suits and the later 
era of the original Huckster, George 
Washington Hill. 

On the first count, FTC cease and 
desist orders — though they usually 
come years too late—have sharpened 
cigaretmen’s awareness of a reasonable 
ceiling on ad claims. Puffer-plugging 
will continue to be blatant in the na- 
ture of the case (what the economists 
call “inelasticity of total cigaret con- 
sumption with considerable brand 
elasticity”). During the last year, how- 
ever, there have been fewer patently 
ridiculous claims made. Philip Morris’ 
nose test is based chemically on its 
casing formula. Forced to drop its “less 
nicotine content” claim, Luckies now 
merely claims to be made better, to 
taste better. Old Golds has reversed 
its field completely, now advertises: 
“We are not medicine men—all we cure 
is the world’s finest tobacco.” Chester- 
field, for all its resurgence, merely am- 
plifies its old pitch but adds no new 
absurdities. Camels, with its doctors 
and T-Zones, is still an object of dis- 
affection for the FTC, while Brown 
& Williamson pursues a policy of going 
about as far as it can go while remain- 
ing “FTC-able.” 

On the second count, there are signs 
that the industry is coming out from 
behind its smoke screen. American’s 
President Paul Hahn gave the major 
speech before the NATD convention— 
very much of a departure from former 
American policy. American has _per- 
formed a service to suppliers by a se- 
ries of educational ads in tobacco 
journals dealing with black root rot, 
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. black shank, wildfire, mosaic and other 


grower pests. The irrepressible O. 
Parker McComas, freed from ad-pitch 
worries by the continued vigor of 
Chairman Lyon, was sounding off on 
P-M operations long before Liggett & 
Myers adopted the phrase. Even Lig- 
gett, which has been a traditional fol- 
lower rather than leader in pricing 
policy, and a traditional say-nothing on 
industry problems, led the way in the 
1951 discussion of excise taxes. It sub- 
sidized and distributed a well-written 
booklet “About Cigarettes and Taxes” 
which will surely gain considerable un- 
derstanding for the industry. Lorillard’s 
PR pitch—driven home by its interest- 
ing Indian ads and by its gorgeous 
bound book, “Lorillard and Tobacco” 
—revolves around the story of smoking 
in the U. S. since a young Frerich im- 
migrant named Pierre Lorillard opened 
up shop in the New York city of 1760. 
In combination, these activities can be 
expected to lend the cigaret industry 
a dignity it never enjoyed during its 
raucous, capitalism-in-the-raw past. 


COMMUNITY RELATIONS 


REYNoLps is the only cigaret maker 
which boasts a company town (Win- 
ston-Salem, North Carolina). Although 
this can be as much liability as asset, 
President John Whitaker and his officers 
have taken belated giant steps toward 
creating local community pride. Prin- 
cipal gambit in this effort has been an 
advertised “welcome” to Camel City in 
national newspapers. During 1950, 
writes Whitaker, an average of 86 peo- 
ple per working day made tours 
through Reynolds plants, a figure that 
was bettered during 1951. A United 
Fund for W-S and a series of free- 
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enterprise ads in local journals are 
undertaken jointly with other compa- 
nies, a wisely conceived method of 
fostering community spirit instead of 
“running the community.” 

Interviews conducted by ForsBes 
show that American and Liggett pay 
somewhat less attention to community 
relations in Richmond and Durham 
than Reynolds does in North Carolina’s 
Twin Cities. Press-wise Philip Morris 
keeps its activities well documented in 
local papers, both in Richmond and 
Louisville. Since good employee rela- 
tions are basic to good community 
reputations, however, none of the three 
has been particularly spurred to culti- 
vate their plant cities. 

Lorillard faced a serious CR prob- 
lem last year when it decided to close 
out its Middletown, Ohio plant. In a 
full page ad in the local Journal, ad- 
dressed “To the Citizens of Middle- 
town,” President Kent laid the facts on 
the line, explained the uneconomic na- 
ture of operating the Middletown plant 
(designed to make chewing and smok- 
ing tobacco rather than for high-speed 
cigaretmaking), outlined his campaign 
to ease the pain of closing for town 
and employees. 

In their Louisville, Kentucky loca- 
tions, both Lorillard and Brown & Wil- 
liamson are growing less conspicuous 
as General Electric moves in to join 
International Harvester and other ti- 
tans in making Derbytown a large- 
scale industrial center. Both play “nor- 
mal” business roles in city affairs. 


STOCKHOLDER RELATIONS 


FoR WELL-CALCULATED efforts to cul- 
tivate stockholder loyalty during 1951, 
American Tobacco stands out. Its an- 
nual report represented an advance 
over those of previous years. At last 
April’s annual meeting, deliberate Paul 
Hahn soothed a long-standing sore spot 
with a motion (adopted, 5,415,068 to 
72,421!) to reduce officers’ compensa- 
tion by about half. Hahn himself will 
be cut from $269,000 a year to some- 
thing like $125,000. American contin- 
ued its stockholder-selling promotion 
with distribution of samples and paved 
the way for future equity issues by 
increasing the authorized common from 
6,000,000 to 10,000,000 (there are 
5,378,425 shares now outstanding). 
Lorillard issued a yearly report 
judged by Forses to top the tobacco 
field. Though carrying fewer statistics 
than some others, the Lorillard report 
was notably human and compelling in 
text and format. President Kent and 
his officers received encouraging stock- 
holder response to a flotation of $5,- 
000,000 in common stock, 90% of 
which was taken up by present owners. 
Liggett, which had a similar re- 
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sponse to its 1949 flotation (99% of 
784,000 shares of new stock were sold 
without underwriting), last year sent 
stockholders a sample of its new car- 
ton, received a 77% vote of confidence 
in the form of annual meeting proxies. 
Its annual report, though still con- 
ceived on the conservative side, em- 
bodied more statistical information 
than in previous years. 

Philip Morris has taken special pains 
with financial public relations ever 
since its 1946 stock issue laid an egg 
in the market and was converted into 
a debenture issue. P-M employs a spe- 


cial consultant, Henry Dalby, to cover 
this phase of its activity. Its annual 
report is a multicolored whangdoodle; 
Forses considered the Lorillard re- 
port slightly better, but the P-M pam- 
phlet found plenty of favor. Last year 
the directors voted a 5% stock dividend 
as an extra, a compromise between the 
need for hard expansion cash and the 
desire to let the stockholders partici- 
pate in Philip Morris’ growth. At the 
1951 annual meeting in Richmond's 
Hotel Jefferson, not a single stockhold- 
er question or objection was raised to 
management motions—something of a 





NON-FERROUS METALS 


COM- STOCK- 
MANAGE- LABOR PUBLIC MUNITY HOLDER 
MENT RELATIONS RELATIONS RELATIONS RELATIONS 
Anaconda Copper (655.5)*" 90” 75 85 85 85 
Kennecott Copper (631.5) 90° 75 75 80 80 
Alcoa (575.8) 95/ 85 85° 90v 85 
American Smelting & Re- 
fining (330.9) 55 75 75 80 85 
Phelps Dodge (302.7) 85 65 70 75 80 
National Lead (211.7) 85 80 85 80 85 
Reynolds Metals (201.7) 90 V 80 904 85 90¥ 
Kaiser Aluminum (140.2) 90/ 80 85 85 90V 
New Jersey Zinc (106.5) 85 75 70 75 75 
U. S. Smelting & Refining 
(76.9) 85 80 75 80 80 
St. Joseph Lead (66.9) 85 85/ 80 80 85 


* Assets in millions in parentheses, as of December, 1950. 





THe Non-FerRous METAL MuppLe of 
1951, staged by a bumbling bureauc- 
racy, was an unmusical comedy of errors 
—words by the alphabet chorus (OPS, 
DMPA, NPA, RFC), to a tin-pan cut- 
back tune. 

Defense Mobilizer Charlie Wilson 
spread a honeyed first act melody of 
“guns and butter” early in the year. 
Second act: prompted by his miner- 
producer - manufacturer audience re- 
action, Wilson and Washington wak- 
ened to life’s facts: (1) Two years 
were needed to boost aluminum output 
another 1.3 billion pounds; (2) 1929 
domestic production peaks for copper 
and zinc have been equalled but never 
surpassed (for lead, they've never 
been touched). The sad truth: at cur- 
rent consumption of base metals, the 
U. S. is a have-not nation. 

Heckled by a stageful of overlap- 
ping agencies, the planners  grub- 
staked prospecters, offered purchase 
plans, loans and certificates of necessity 
to hike turnout. By mid-year, Wilson 
reactivated War II’s Controlled Ma- 
terials Plan, placed all metals under Na- 
tional Production Authority allocation. 
As peace-war needs squeezed each 
other, strikes in copper, and North- 
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west power lapses spotlighted govern- 
ment woe. Foreign miners preferred 
zooming free prices abroad to U. S. 
smelters’ low-pegged offers. As 1951’s 
curtain rang down Wilson and crew 
were crooning fewer hamburgers, more 
howitzers, but were still giving “every- 
body something,” nobody enough. To 
fill top-drawer orders for aluminum 
and copper, Wilson cut back con- 
sumer durable makers 40%-50%, ended 
aluminum stockpiling. Ceilings were 
lifted 2c to 19c a pound in hopes of 
luring more lead and zinc from abroad. 
Said good-times-are-coming Charlie: 
“Through the first six months of 1952 
we shall move through the shaded 
woods, but then we will come out in 
the open.” For metalmen, whose sales 
were never so certain, 1951’s_ per- 
formance was one of strained diplo- 
macy with government, labor and 
customers, rather than of management. 
Whether Wilson’s path is shady or 
clear, earningswise it’s paved in gold. 


MANAGEMENT 


WHITE KNIGHT of aluminum’s Big 
Three is towering Aluminum Company 
of America (assets, $575 million), 
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record in this protestant age of the Gil- 
berts and the Sosses. 

Reynolds, somewhat more closely 
held than the rest of the top five, issues 
a more modest, less informative annual 
report. It has never experienced serious 
difficulties in relations with stockhold- 
ers, who last year turned over 79.9% 
of their votes to management in proxy 
form. B & W, wholly owned by British 
American Tobacco, has no stockholder- 
relations problem as such. It appears, 
however, that the English owners ex- 
ercise a minimum of supervision over 
the activities of its American officers. 





JOE MARTINO, National Lead presi- 
dent, found plenty to smile about in 
1951: high government-pegged prices 
plus insatiable demand for metals. 


whose shining example is spurring 
youthful $200 million Reynolds Metals 
and $140 million Kaiser Aluminum & 
Chemical Corporation to epic deeds. 
Together they are upping mid-1950’s 
1,454,250,000-pound output to 2,739,- 
500,000 pounds. Deadline: late 1952. 
By November last year, 17.5% of the 
85% expansion was behind them. 

Best managed Alcoa (there is no 
substitute for 70 years’ experience) 
shed its customarily cautious cloak, 
plunged into new potlines like a young- 
ster. Under patient new president Irv- 
ing Wilson, Alcoa will get 170 million 
pounds from a reduction plant abuild- 
ing near Waco, Texas, an equal weight 
from Wenatchee, Wash. Already a 
power pioneer (Alcoa was first to turn 
from hydroelectric generation to natu- 
ral gas fuel at its Port Comfort, Tex., 
plant) Wilson will get Texas juice | 
from nearby lignite fields, another 
revolutionary departure. For the long 
run, Wilson is gambling that lignite 
power will be competitive with rising 
hydroelectric bills, longer lasting than 











WHITE KNIGHT of non-ferrous emergency program is Alcoa, whose president, 


Irving Wilson, presented his first war ingot to GSA’s Jess Larson a full year ago 


. gas: Port Comfort’s capacity will be 
jacked by 70 million pounds this 
spring. To assure raw materials, Alcoa 
doubled bauxite digging in Alabama 
and alumina output in East St. Louis. 

Midst the construction confusion, 
Wilson took time out to carve a big 
chunk of fabrication for defense orders 
to, replace curbed consumer products. 
Notwithstanding power lapses, Alcoa 
estimated 1951 production was 853.4 
million pounds. At nine months’ end, 
sales hit $404.7 million, net $30.7 mil- 
lion vs. $476 million sales and $46.8 
million in all of 1950. With earnings 
like these and Alcoa’s bottomless credit 
pit, Wilson will finance all expansion 
privately. 

To counterbalance Alcoa’s weight, 
bigness-shy bureaucracy doled out al- 
most equal shares of new capacity to 
war-born Kaiser and family-run Rey- 
nolds, which are fast erasing all taint 
of public support. Reynolds president 
Richard Jr. (four other Reynolds fill 
top posts) scraped up $85 million in 
loans from insurance companies on the 
strength of performance. Ratio of pre- 
tax income to sales in 1950 was 15% 
(vs. Alcoa’s 19%), but by last October 
the margin stretched to 23% on $164.4 
million nine months’ sales. 

Quick to get rolling, Reynolds opened 
an added Jones Mills potline last June 
with a 50-million-pound annual out- 
put. More (200 million pounds) will 
come from the outfit’s Corpus Christi, 
Tex., gas-powered plant now a-build- 
ing. Also under construction is Kaiser's 
New Orleans project designed to pro- 
duce 200 million annual pounds from 
four lines, the first of which is already 





bubbling. Each will expand other 
plants by 40 million pounds. 

If multi-magnate Henry J. Kaiser's 
genius is spread thin, it isn’t trans- 
parent yet. His profit ratio for fiscal 
1951 hit 28.6% on $123.1 million sales, 
much of it racked up by magnesium 
and chemical output. Unlike Reynolds, 
who still owes a 4% $24.5 million mort- 
gage to the RFC, Kaiser put the bee on 
private insurance men and bankers for 
$115 million at 3% to 3%%. President 
Henry J’s heavy touch paid off Uncle 
Sam, left enough to assure his new 
company of third-largest share in alu- 
minum. By December, Kaiser borrowed 
$50 million more, raised $35.5 million 
with first mortgage bonds, sold 350,000 
shares of new preferred for $16.5 mil- 
lion. Part of the money went to refi- 
nance the earlier joan. To get com- 
petitive for the sometime return to 
normal, both Reynolds and Kaiser are 
developing Jamaican bauxite reserves. 
Meanwhile, instead of lolling in today’s 
welfare-state sunshine for pot-line op- 
erators (U. S. guarantees a five-year 
market for output, allows 80% plant 
writeoffs for tax purposes) all three 
are drumming up new aluminum uses. 

In the copper world, there are no 
knights. Hardest and hottest of the 
old timers is Anaconda’s_ white - 
haired chairman Con Kelley. President 
Charles R. Cox of $631 million Kenne- 
cott, convinced that “nothing compares 
with the copper shortage,” keeps him- 
self surrounded with hard-rock gen- 
iuses. Busy with a $14 million low- 
grade Ruth, Nevada, development (an 
open pit that only national desperation 
makes profitable), his team is also ham- 
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mering major expansion in Chile, South 
Africa and at wholly-owned Chase 
Brass & Copper. To be tied to ti- 
tanium, if and when it booms, Cox and 
New Jersey Zinc gunned titania output 
at Quebec Iron and Titanium Corpora- 
tion. A six-months’ profit ratio of 42.4% 
before taxes makes Kennecott the most 
efficient U. S. producer. 

Turning diplomatic, Kennecott back- 
ed Anaconda president W. H. Hoover 
when he persuaded Chilean statesmen 
to alter peso exchange rates to fit free 
market conditions, just after Chile de- 
manded and got a 3c a pound higher 
than U. S. ceiling. 

South American harmony is vital to 
Anaconda (latest assets $698.6 million) , 
which takes 80% of its copper from 
foreign sources, owns the Chuquica- 
mata mine, the world’s largest known 
copper ore body. Less lucky than 
Kennecott or also-ran Phelps Dodge, 
the Big A operates few open-pit mines, 
gets domestic metal the hard way out 
of deep shafts. Anaconda’s Greater 
Butte block-caving project should bring 
home 90 million pounds of copper a 
year, trim labor, excavation costs. 
Speeding ahead in Chile is Anaconda’s 
$90 million sulphide ore processing 
plant. Within a year, Hoover expects to 
pare Chase’s fabricating edge when his 
modernization is completed at Amer- 
ican Brass, Anacond& manufacturer. 
Kelley’s protegé Hoover, tough-minded 
enough to snap the old man’s whip, 
extracted $34.3 million net from $332.1] 
million sales for a pre-tax profit margin 
of 22% in first three quarters of ’51. 

Anaconda, the “old pro” of the non- 
ferrous league, surprised nobody by get- 
ting its foot into the aluminum door: 
the Big A will take over the 54,000- 
tons-a-year project at Kalispell, Mon- 
tana, which Harvey Machine Company 
could not finance. As the granddaddy 
of hydroelectric power—and practically 
all other big industry — in Montana, 
Anaconda should break into the alumi- 
num field with ease. It will be the 
first of the copper companies to build a 
major hedge against the violent price 
cycle of the red metal. 

While Hoover and Cox rule the cop- 
per roost with brilliance, $302.7 million 
Phelps Dodge follows along, a rich, 
rutted third. PD is unfettered by 
foreign entanglements, hoists 90% of its 
tonnage from Morenci and New Cor- 
nelia mines in Arizona. Secure with 
easily exploited, open-pit ore bodies, 
PD has never needed genius. Without 
genius, workaday digging and fabri- 
cating at assured prices gave Chair- 
man Louis S. Cates’ stolid crew a 
cozy 37.4% ratio on $141 million first 
half sales. By paying only about half 
of earnings in dividends, Bennett is 
massing a bankroll he will probably 
spend on low-grade ores made eco- 
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nomic by the hotted-up cold war. 

Horse of another color (it does no 
mining) is American Smelting and Re- 
fining, a $330 million processor honing 
its reputation under president Kenneth 
C. Brownell. That Brownell knows 
where he is going was pointed up in 
1951 by (1) his start on a central re- 
search laboratory in New Jersey in 
October; (2) purchase of Frictionless 
Metal Company by the Federated 
Metals Division; (3) new plant abuild- 
ing in Birmingham, Ala. By concen- 
trating on the more profitable fabricat- 
ing end of A S & R, Brownell aimed 
to jack up his pre-tax operating ratio 
from 15% out of $400 million sales at 
the end of nine months. 

More difficult to rate, National Lead 
Company is more nearly a chemical 
producer than metal marketer (it di- 
versifies from castor oil to railway 
bearings). Headed by aggressive, 
growth- minded Joseph A. Martino, 
$211.7 million NL, teamed with Al- 
legheny Ludlum, hit last year’s head- 
lines when their Henderson, Nevada, 
titanium venture began rolling. In old- 
er plants Martino showed his manage- 
ment mettle by pushing’ to eliminate 
waste, add efficiency to make up for his 
almost total dependence on suppliers 
for metals. National researchers, eye- 
ing U. S. dependence on foreigners, 
developed a new cobalt separation 
process at Fredericktown, Mo. (with 
a $5 million Federal loan). Dissatisfied 
with his company’s phenomenal mush- 
rooming, (nine months’ sales $295.8 
million; net $16.8 million) Martino 
yearns to be bigger, is drilling oil in 
Canada, completed a consolidated sales- 
research-administrative office in Hou- 
ston last year. His diverse dynasty’s pre- 
tax profit ratio for nine months: 15.7%. 

Both St. Joseph Lead’s dynamic An- 
drew Fletcher and American Zinc, 
Lead and Smelting’s Howard I. Young 
are looking for integration. Foremost 
among lead-zine producers, $81.5 mil- 
lion St. Joe is not waiting for wasting 
reserves to force it out of business. 
To hedge for the long haul, Fletcher’s 
firm holds 10% of rich New Jersey 
Zinc, is pouring $5 million into lead 
and zinc smelters. With new integra- 
tion, go-getting Fletcher stands to prof- 
it on his own diggings—into which 
$10 million is going for modernization 
—or from market ore purchases. After 
incessant efforts got pound prices 
boosted 2c, St. Joe’s looked even more 
attractive. The record: for nine months’ 
sales, $84.2 million; pre-tax ratio of 
profits over sales, 24%. 

Seeking integration from the other 
end of the process, American Zinc’s 
shrewd Howard I. Young haggled for 
175,000 tons of zinc concentrates from 
Canada’s Golden Manitou Mines last 
year. Negotiated on a 17%ce a pound 
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base, and with an option on additional 
tonnage, he can hardly fail to prosper 
this year. In October, Young bought 
the Nellie B. Mining Company whose 
lead-zinc veins will supply 12% of com- 
pany needs. 

Even more conservative is U. S. 
Smelting and Refining (assets, $76.9 
million). Plagued by operating head- 
aches, labor shortages and rising costs, 
president F. S. Muloch is planning no 
expansion, no financing. Muloch, head 
of a group of wise Boston blueblooded 
investors, has made more paper profits 
recently through oil land speculation— 
present oil holdings top $15 million— 
than dredging gold in Alaska or grub- 
bing zinc and lead out of Utah and 
Arizona rock. Like American Zinc’s, 
U. S. Smelting profits are almost en- 
tirely tied to prices. A kind government 
enabled U. S. to rake in $2.5 million 
net in 1951’s first six months. Sales 
totals are not released until later this 
month. 

Management changed last year at 
mossback, mysterious $106 million 
New Jersey Zinc. When new president 
R. L. McCann pushed oldtimer Henry 
Hardenbergh up to board chairman, he 
staggered the financial community by 
publishing a complete balance sheet 
for the first time in 15 years. If 
McCann's departure from turn-of-the- 
century secretiveness is a good start, 
he still has a long way to go. Harden- 
bergh, still bossman, long pursued a 
shortsighted policy of telling stock- 
holders nothing, lulling them with 
generous dividends, uninterrupted for 
68 years. From smelting patents for 
high-grade zinc, income from outside 
investments, and the richest domestic 
zinc mines, NJ amassed $50 million in 
cash ($37 million is kept “set-aside” 
for no apparent reason). Recent signs 
of life: a third interest purchased in 
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Quebec [ron and Titanium, intensive 
exploration, plant improvement at Pal. 
merton, Pa., Depue, Ill, Hanover, 
N. M., Friedensville, Pa. Nine months’ 
net was $7.5 million; with the company 
keeping sales figures to itself. 


LABOR RELATIONS 


Last Aucust copper strikes paralyzed 
Kennecott, Anaconda, Phelps Dodge 
and American Smelting & Refining. It 
was a harvest of mutual miner-manage- 
ment hatred in which both sides tradi- 
tionally take pride. Forced back to 
work by governmental edict, the Inter- 
national Union of Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers picked up their win- 
nings (wage, fringe benefit increases) 
and returned to the status quo ante 
bellum: armed truce. 

Dirtiest blot on the escutcheon ap- 
peared in sideshow costume as part of 
Kefauver'g Senate Crime Commission 
TV circus in New York. In answer to 
union charges that in 1946 he had 
chased labor men in a boat, shot at 
them, and appeared with a mob of 
goons to break up a Phelps Dodge 
picket line in Bayway, N. J., Tony 
Anastasia, unsavory waterfront hood, 
admitted he had worked for PD. His 
pay, said he, for supplying “workers” 
had not been much. Testimony showed 
it had been 10% of a $220,000 payroll. 
Phelps Dodge management, with typi- 
cal lack of concern for public opinion, 
stayed mum. 

PD’s spotty record of continuing 
labor woe is brightened in one lonely 
spot where management has been 
lucky, rather than wise. Its Yonkers, 
N. Y., plant has pulled no strike for 12 
years. Its New Jersey mill has per- 
haps the worst labor relations of any 
big business in the country. Despite 
an unpalatable reputation and the dis- 
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mal effects of it, PD brass shows no 
glimmer of catching on. Even in 
Yonkers there are no employee com- 
munications, no formal training pro- 
grams, no foremén’s meetings until 
something goes awry. The company’s 
outmoded method of dealing with 
beefs as they arise, trying to please 
each worker on a_ personal basis, 
pleases no one. 

Better, but not much, is New Jersey 
Zinc, which gives employees competi- 
tive wages and conditions because it 
has to. In New Mexico, where N. J. 
Zine got an injunction against pickets, 
worker wives took up the placards 
while the company got the name of 
“the worst anti-labor corporation in 
America.” 

There were other, less ballyhooed, 
hot metal spots: Alcoa’s Cleveland 


with no higher wages than he has to 
pay (motive: to keep aluminum cheap, 
keep the market expanding). Martino 
at National Lead considers LR a top 
management chore. To ban a repeat 
of 1951’s poor showing, he is going all 
out to explain company economics to 
his 14,000 workers. NL prides itself on 
holding more than a fifth of its em- 
ployees over 10 years. Traveling the 
same path, St. Joe’s Fletcher reported 
expansion plans and the company’s 
place in defense to workers—30% have 
served 25 years, 60% over 10. With 
only 500 office workers and the remain- 
ing 4,500 unionized, Fletcher’s no-strike 
score rates high. 

Kennecott and Anaconda efforts de- 
serve handsomer results. Aware that 
mining is unattractive to most workers, 
both have sincerely tried to treat em- 





BIGGEST BLACK EYE OF 1951 went to Phelps Dodge when Tony Anastasia 


was painted before the. Kefauver committee as a company-hired goon 


plant walkout, a dockers’ strike in 
Chile, National Lead’s 15,000 man- 
days lost, along with smaller eruptions. 

Best of a bad LR lot are Kaiser, 
Reynolds, National Lead, St. Joseph 
Lead, with Alcoa, Kennecott and Ana- 
conda learning the hard way. 

With mushroom growth requiring 
most managerial energy, both Reynolds 
and Kaiser conscientiously pay compet- 
itive rates, offer better than average 
benefits. In the case of Reynolds, 
movies, specialized literature, hand- 
books, recreational programs are a 
good start toward smooth dealings with 
the young outfit’s 20,000 workers, most 
of them unionized. 

Alcoa’s employees appear satisfied 
but plant personnel men lack real 
autonomy at local levels. Wilson’s long- 
time labor offer has been good train- 
ing, strict promotion from within, along 





ployees fairly in recent years. Kenne- 
cott’s brightest corner is in Waterbury, 
Conn., where Chase Brass workers en- 
joy progressive handling. High spots: 
high rates, fringes, long-service awards, 
a slick paper house organ. In the West, 
Kennecott’s long-established training 
courses—for supervisors, apprentices, 
old hands—were supplemented last year 
with classes on economic education. 
Aimed to bring capitalism’s attractions 
into focus for workers (through the 
eyes of Kennecott management), the 
copper men’s efforts are especially vital 
in view of IUMMSW’s Red-led reputa- 
tion. Big rival Anaconda, with 27,700 
employees compared with Kennecott’s 
18,709 domestic payrollers, is not blind 
to employee distrust. Modern housing 
in Butte and Anaconda and plush 
worker clubs are steps in the right 
direction. With all of the Big A’s big 
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men up from the pits, worker under- 
standing should come to Anaconda. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 





Most METALMEN, Wilson among them, 
sounded off more in 195l1—when the 
nation was listening—than in many 
previous years. Sharp-tongued Fletcher, 
a popular speaker, speaks at school 
graduations in St. Joe’s towns, delivers 
talks on safety, free enterprise. Kenne- 
cott’s Cox, foremost in public conscious- 
ness among copper kings, has radio 
programs, industrial ads. Anaconda is 
following Kennecott’s cue, is doing big 
advertising things, supplies motion pic- 
tures, brochures for all comers. 

Forced into the public eye by its 
glamorous leap into titanium, National 
Lead blossomed last year with a fistful 
of promotional ideas to get itself better 
known. Its high-octane PR department, 
aided by plenty of advertising practice, 
may bring the company out of its 
traditionally quiet corner. 

From Phelps Dodge, American Zinc 
and New Jersey Zinc, nothing has been 
heard. 


COMMUNITY RELATIONS 





CURSED WITH a smelly, messy busi- 
ness, National Lead is still busy with 
gimmicks to eliminate water and air 
pollution. Wanting to be liked, NL has 
tried to keep towns posted on plans for 
expansion and development, seriously 
considers the townfolk point of view. 
In Charleston, W. V., Marino’s local 
plant is rated well below Union Carbide 
& Carbon and DuPont, which have 
practiced good-citizenship longer, but 
is far better regarded than neighboring 
coal companies. 

Aluminum’s community relations 
shine is as silver-bright as its manage- 
ment. Long before Reynolds broke 
ground in Corpus Christi, VP Keen 
Johnson, with an expert crew, spent 
months in the Southwest, kept natives 
up on developments, made speeches, 
answered questions, got to know local 
VIPs. By the time Reynolds is well- 
placed, it should also be well-liked. 
Making up for what it lacks in PR 
drumbeating, Alcoa is tops in com- 
munity awareness. Company brains and 
money go into schools, hospitals, poli- 
tics. . 
Copper’s CR recipes are closely 
blended with labor relations, in towns 
like Butte where population ebbs and 
flows with the price of copper. There, 
Anaconda supports local charities, has 
built low-cost housing, part of it behind 
a real estate “front.” Kennecott issues 
booklets to townspeople, has tried to 
become an integral part of the social 
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scene. Neither Kennecott nor Anaconda, 
which must do their good work diplo- 
matically because of the independent 
nature of their employees, have not re- 
ceived sufficient credit for community 
cooperation. Through a real estate front, 
Anaconda built 150 worker houses 
three years ago, more recently came 
out in the open to raise a 600-apart- 
ment unit. More red metal money ($3 
million) is going into a community 
hospital for the battle-scarred old Cop- 
per Camp, Butte, Montana. 

In the East, Kennecott’s Chase Brass 
& Copper—egged on by Revere’s 150th 
anniversary—turned its 75th birthday 
to friend making. Last year, enthusi- 
astic support of Chase’s sponsorship of 
Waterbury’s civic orchestra, convinced 
the company it should be an annual 
affair. Chase in Waterbury is fighting 
a name for thinking in the “cast brass 
tradition,” will have to prove itself by 
demonstrating its birthday blowout is 
only a beginning. 

Neither U. S. Smelting nor St. Joe’s 
can see any community relations prob- 
lems. Like American Zinc and New 
Jersey Zinc, these companies partici- 


pate in the usual welfare drives, prac- 
tice their citizenship on a hit or miss 
basis. 


STOCKHOLDER RELATIONS 


Non-FERROUS metal companies all 





‘obeyed the first commandment of stock- 


holder relations: they paid good divi- 
dends in 1951. And in other respects, 
the owners—forgotten figures in non- 
ferrous metal’s picture—got more con- 
sideration last year. 

Most momentous change was New 
Jersey Zinc’s radical reversal from an 
empty, monochromatic six-page token 


‘in 1949 to 1950's color-covered, two- 


pictured annual report. Nj’s improve- 
ment is far from competitive with top- 
slot Kennecott, Reynolds, Alcoa, Kaiser, 
Anaconda, and American Zinc. Phelps 
Dodge, St. Joe’s and National Lead 
reports are improving. 

Alcoa’s stockholders lived a banner 
year. Best liked action was the com- 
pany’s long-awaited switch from the 
Curb to the New York Stock Exchange. 
Second favorite: Alcoa’s surprise publi- 
cation of interim earnings and sales, 


UTILITIES 


Oppest Fizcic of the growth groups, 
the utilities rank third assetwise among 
U. S. industries but outpace all others 
in pyrotechnic expansion. Already the 
kilowatters have reached the three- 
quarters mark in their bid for $15- 
billion more elbow room by ’53. Now 
they talk about doubling generating 
capacity again by 1965. 

Such talk sounds strange indeed from 
what was once thought of as a vast 
vegetable empire of regulation and 
gigantic debt ratios. Traditionally, 
timid money looked to the power com- 
panies.as sleepy sanctuaries where it 
could find safety and steady returns 
whatever the economic climate. Now 
the kilowatters are keeping capacity 
mushrooming as fast as the weed-magic 
sprouting of U. S. power hunger. Big- 
gest problem: where to get the money. 
Any lag behind demand would make 
them set-ups for a public power putsch 
—perennial bogey of utility men. 

The Interior Department already pos- 
sesses one-fifth of U. S. generating 
capacity, regards the other four-fifths 
as an economic jungle to be staked out 
eventually. Avoidable or not, any seri- 
ous shortage of juice would be seized 
on to justify new public projects. 

Defensive coup of the year against 
Interior's imperialism was the kilo- 
watters’ success in staving off EP Tax 
attrition on earnings needed for their 
construction kitty. Congress granted ex- 
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emption on profits below the “fair” 
6% the courts say they are entitled to 
(but not all get). Yet fund-dredging 
will still mean heavy humping: upped 
corporate levies shaved 1951’s net be- 
low 1950's, although revenues ran 
about 10% ahead. 

Forses lineup this year comprises 
four distinct groups: six big city com- 
panies in the East and Midwest; two 
California forced-growth giants; two 
integrated holding companies that make 
hay in the hinterlands; and two hold- 
ing companies still caught in the SEC’s 
wringer. 





although taxes paid were not divulged. 
Kaiser, always shrewdly aware of keep- 
ing money sources happy, : listed its 
stock on the NYSE, Midwest, San 
Francisco and Toronto exchanges. 

Anaconda sent out brief brochures 
on copper with dividend checks, 
garnered a 70.62% proxy response. The 
Big A’s highest-in-history vote of confi- 
dence compares with St. Joe's 66%, 
National Lead’s 64%, Kennecott’s 77%, 
Reynolds’ 80%, U. S. Smelting & Re- 
fining’s 70%. 

Kennecott’s higher - than - average 
proxy return is stimulated by a detailed 
report to stockholders on the annual 
meeting, a device also issued by St. 
Joe. U. S. Refining is meticulous about 
welcoming new owners, mailing thank 
you notes for proxies. 

Top honors for effort go to Reynolds, 
which mails much of its PR and CR 
material directly to stockholders ° to 
keep them posted as the year goes by. 
A S & R, a generous dividend payer 
but otherwise indifferent to owners, 
broke with habit last year, split its 
common two-for-one to give easier 
marketability to skyrocketing shares. 


MANAGEMENT 





STANDOUT PERFORMER among the big 
city companies is 8th-largest Philadel- 
phia Electric. By year-end, Chairman 
Liversidge had clearly shown what can 
be done with an_ ultra-conservative 
metropolitan franchise in a growth era, 
had neatly doubled electric output over 
a decade yet kept PE’s blue-chip status. 

It’s the combination that entitles PE 
to its gorgeous 95s ForBEes’ manage- 
ment scoreboard. Other kilowatters have 
grown as much; others will even outdo 
PE’s $365 million ante for expansion 





COM- STOCK- 
MANAGE- LABOR PUBLIC MUNITY HOLDER 
MENT RELATIONS RELATIONS RELATIONS RELATIONS 
Con. Edison (1,603.8)* 95- 90 85 85 90 
Pacific Gas & Elec.(1,513.1) 95 ~ 80 95 — 90 - 90-— 
Cemmonwealth Edison 
(1,513.1) 80 90 95 ~ 90 90 
Public Service, N. J. (744.8) 85 80 90 90 85 
Amer, Gas & Elec. (743.3) 90 80 85 80 85 
Niagara Mohawk Power 
(674.5) 85 90 85 90 
So. Calif. Edison (651.6) 95~—- 90 90 90 85 
Philadelphia Elec. (607.8) 90 95 — 95 — 90 — 90 — 
Detroit Edison (575.5) 90 95 — 90 90 90 
Southern Company (567.6) 95~— 80 90 90 85 
General Public Util. (531.9) 75 75 70 on . 70 
Stand. Gas & Elec. (502.1) 70 _ 70 - 70 





*Assets in millions in parentheses, as of December, 1950. 
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PG&E’S BLACK: 
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PG&E’S SUPER INCH: 








spreading out all over the Coast Range is one way to inch up 


through 1956. But none outshines 
Philly ‘Lectric’s return on _ invested 
capital (6.9%) or its return on net 
property (7.1%). Among the top 
twelve metropolitan systems, Liver- 
sidge’s sprightly ancient takes first 
honors, too, for the cut of revenues it 
brings down, after all deductions, to 
the common: 15.9% against a 10.7% 
average for the other eleven. 

Lucky location is part of it, of 
course: industrially and population- 
wise, PE’s service area is growing faster 
than most other Eastern cities. (Big 
Steel's Fairless plant is only part of 
PE’s windfall of new business; satellite 
plants will follow.) . 

PE’s pilots win kudos, too, for 
zealous cost-cutting, maintaining safe 
12% margins over peak loads. Steadily 
trimming boiler-fuel costs—outside of 
taxes the industry's greatest single ex- 
pense—Liversidge has whittled PE’s 
operating expense ratio down to 49.5%. 
Three years ago it was 54.4%. His 
boilers now burn less than a pound of 
coal per kwh, and big new units on the 
way will pare use further to two-thirds 
of a pound. To date, result has been 
the rare (for utilities) spectacle of 
earnings-per-share exceeding 1929's. 

If post-tax net in the 12 months 
ended Sept. 30 slipped 8%, it wasn’t 
for want of trying: pre-tax earnings 
jumped a healthy 18%. 

Farther north by only 150 miles, 
chillier weather prevailed for New 
York’s $1.6 billion (assets) Consolidated 
Edison Co., the world’s biggest utility. 
ForseEs ranks it angels-high in manage- 
ment and labor-favor again this year, 
but notches it down in public and com- 
munity relations. 

Managementwise, Con Ed keeps its 
95 not because it beat the odds this 


year, but because its try was notably 
more grimly determined. Chairman 
Tapscott pulled no punches in his slug- 
fest with New York State’s Public Ser- 
vice Commission for rate relief. From 
the Commission, one of the toughest in 
the nation, he didn’t get the permanent 
rate decision Con Ed has been denied 
for five years, but nobody could “think 
he was grabbing lilies either. 

Tapscott knows Con Ed must expand 
more, but knows, too, it can’t do it on 
a 4.5% return on invested capital. Since 
the war, almost $.5 billion of new 
money has gone into expanded plant, 
capped by the new million-kw Astoria 
generating station. Now, says Tapscott, 
Con Ed has “gone just about as far as 
it can in mortgaging the property by 
selling bonds,” must turn to equities. 
Little market for new common offer- 





ings is in sight, however, until rate 
structures are liberalized—a prospect 
that brings howls from Manhattan’s 
highly articulate political left. 
Meanwhile Con Ed is in hot water 
from another direction. During the year, 
the crusading Scripps-Howard World 
Telegram and Sun discovered smoke- 
control as a lively issue, made out that 
Con Ed, as the biggest thing around, 
must be the biggest offender. Con Ed’s 
denials and the $8 million it cited as 
having already been spent on smoke- 
abatement (plus another $6 million 
budgeted) didn’t cut much ice from a 
community relations standpoint. 
Headiest development of the year 
was the whiff of natural gas. Con Ed 
turned it on last July. Containing twice 
the heat value of manufactured cook- 
stuff, natural gas is a tremendous cost 
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PHILLY ELECTRIC’S LIVERSIDGE (LEFT): 
for a sprightly ancient, ’’51 was even better than ’29 
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the whiff of natural gas was heady, that of boiler smoke was acrid 


cutter. Particularly so for Con Ed: un- 
like most companies, it sells the gas 
straight, thereby doubling capacity of 
its existing transmission and distribution 
systems. Few others are circumstanced 
to do so. Neatest angle: conversion in- 
volved only a relatively small capital 
outlay, $5.3 million, turns a money loser 
into a profit-puller. 

Farther upstate, newly-spawned (out 
of Niagara-Hudson) Niagara Mohawk 
is a thrifty giant that thrives on low 
rates: 2.46¢ per kwh vs. 2.88¢ national 
average. 

Big reason is the low-cost hydro 
facilities N-M has on the Niagara River. 
These account for 44% of output. So 
steady is the Niagara’s flow that poor 
water has never cost N-M more than 
7¢ a share below neak earnings in any 
year, 

Unusual growth and diversification 
in its territory, the Great Corridor cross- 
state from Buffalo to Albany, make 
N-M look like a lusty comer. Where 
hydro is distant, canny president Earle 
Machold squeezes profits from steam 
facilities, too. By shifting older steam 
properties to standby duty, generating 
costs on regular loads are being reduced 
from as high as 20 mills per kwh to a 
spectacular 6 mills. 

Scrappy Earle Machold has a good 
chance to win an important concession 
from Congress. Up for action is a pro- 
posed $350 million hydro redevelop- 
ment project at Niagara Falls. Spark- 
plugging a move to kill public power 
development, Machold argues private 
capital could do it faster, quicker. 
N-M, with four other state power com- 
panies, awaits only the Congressiorfal 
nod to go to work. Machold wryly 
counters public power arguments by 
recalling that a N-M subsidiary pro- 
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posed an identical plan 20 years ago, 
was stymied by lack of legal authority. 
“Now they say private power can’t do 
the job.” 

However, even if Federal agencies 
nullify this bid, N-M stands to benefit 
handsomely as distributor—a situation 
that is rapidly turning the upstate kilo- 
watter into a Wall Street favorite. 

New Jersey's Public Service Electric 
& Gas weathered hard knocks last year, 
but with a grit that showed off man- 
agement sinews to better advantage 
than previously. Biggest blow was the 
$5 million rate reduction imposed by 
the state commission, effective June 1. 
Company fought hard for a maximum 
cut of $3 million, but was overruled. 

Another millstone around president 
George H. Blake’s neck is PSE&G’s 
subsidiary bus line. Thumbscrew pres- 
sure finally secured a fare advance from 
5¢ to 7¢ in March, but that proved 
too little. In the 12 months ended June 
30, the $43.8 million revenue producer 
lost Public Service $5.7 million. Blake 
is now belligerently demanding another 
boost to 10¢. 

Another plus factor for management 
this year: previous slowness to match 
other companies’ expansion rates now 
is being rectified. Currently more than 
$200 million is authorized with larger- 
scale expenditures in the offing. Natural 
gas profits—25% of the system’s reve- 
nues—may help Blake find the money, 
but rate troubles leave the outlook far 
from clear-cut. One $25 million pre- 
ferred stock offering had to be with- 
drawn last fall when Blake failed to 
find any takers on his terms. 

Two metropolitan giants, Common- 
wealth Edison (Chicago) and Detroit 
Edison, dominate in the Midwest. 
Both are old-line utilities (Common- 
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wealth was once the heart of the Insull 
empire) steered by conservative men. 

In the auto capital, bald, amiable 
President Parker sold Detroit Edison’s 
unprofitable gas business last year when 
he couldn’t get a hookup with natural 
gas. Loss on the deal was fairly siz- 
able. Why the buyer could get natural 
gas when Parker could not isn’t clear. 
But Detroit’s capital return ratio (5.7%) 
remains enviably high, its outlook for 
larger customer use good. Customer 
service is devout (including free re- 
placement of burned out light bulbs). 
Also devout is ex-U.S. Senator Prentiss 
Brown; as chairman he remains a 
staunch—and politically wise—champion 
of private power. Parker retires this year 
in favor of Walker L. Cisler. 

Contrariwise, Commonwealth’s cus- 
tomers use less electricity than the 
national average and returns on both 
net plant and invested capital are low 
(each 4.8%). Finances, though, remain 
what they’ve always been: outstanding- 
ly conservatively sound. Result is that 
Chairman Charles Y. Freeman gets his 
expansion capital (in the works: $450 
million through 1954) at low rates. 

Commonwealth Edison’s 1951 in- 
come benefited from several factors: a 
marked upturn in industrial sales, a 
prospective hookup with Texas Eastern 
natural gas and a boom market for it. 
Gas revenues have increased 64% in the 
last five years. Not so favorable, how- 
ever: Chicago Edison’s high operating 
ratio, 85.5% in 50, 80.2% for nine ’5] 
months. 

Poles apart from their eastern 
cousins, California’s Pacific Gas & Elec- 
tric and. Southern California Edison 
serve big cities (San Francisco and 
San Diego) but spread out all over, 
too. Both ride a population boom un- 











matched elsewhere, stand out for ag- 
gressive management. 

Next to the Giannini Bank, Jim 
Black's PG&E is the biggest thing in 
California, inched closer last year to 
eventually nosing Con Ed*out of first 
place in assets, as it already has in kw 
capacity. In Jim Black, it boasts one 
of the ablest utility men anywhere. But 
PG&E is building so fast against 
Federal competition (Jim Black nego- 
tiated an uneasy 10-year ‘truce last 
spring) that its return on capital (4.3%) 
is the lowest among the ten rated oper- 
ating companies. 

Remarkably adroit chestnut-puller is 
Southern California Edison’s W. C. 
Mullendore. Half the size of PG&E, 
$651.6 million, SoCalEd survives 
against keen municipal competition 
_with low rates and top-notch service. 
Bill Mullendore does it with 40% hydro- 
generated power, faces the tough nut 
of California’s recurrently poor water 
conditions. Good water in 1951 upped 
year-to-year earnings through Septem- 
ber ($2.96 a share) to well above 
1950's level and a shade above 1949's. 
Probably rising, too: his percentage on 
capital, 4.9% in 1951’s first half. Retir- 
ing Bill Mullendore leaves a sizzling 
record. 

Two rural giants are American Gas & 
Electric and Southern Co. Both are in- 
tegrated holding companies, supply 
ample proof that operations in the 
sticks don’t mean hick management. 

AG&E’s seven-state Midwest territory 
doesn’t contain a single city with a 
population of over 150,000, yet is high- 
ly industrialized. Its service cities (like 
Lima, Ohio) have attracted branch 
plants by the thousands from every 
kind of U. S. industry. Result has been 
phenomenal growth in power use: 
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AG&E’S PHILLIP SPORN: 


though for 15 years AG&E’s customers 
were only average consumers, in 1950 
they used 1,925 kwhrs apiece vs. the 
1,830 national average. Target for 
1954: 2,385 kwhrs per consumer. 

President Philip Sporn is an engineer 
with a strong musical bent (Bach, 
Mozart), though less of a human en- 
gineer. He pioneered the technology 
of low-cost coal as boiler fuel, locates 
his plants at the mouths of AG&E’s 
captive mines. New boilers use less than 
4/5Sths of a pound of coal to generate 
a kwhr and cost less, too: while power 
plant prices per kwhr have risen 60% 
nationally, AG&E’s newest units have 
run only 20% beyond pre-war expenses. 
Inflation in fuel costs have been held 
to a 15% increase also—vs. a 60% rise 
nationally for coal. Consequence this 
year was that mid-term net gained 
handsomely: 14% more than in the 1950 
period. AG&E’s 6% return on capital is 
another element of the sweet music 
Sporn makes with his combine. 

Also piloted by top-notch operators 
is Southern Co.’s four-state group, two 
big (Georgia and Alabama), two small 
(Gulf and Mississippi) power com- 
panies. 

Boss-man C. B. McManus went to 
Washington last year as Defense Elec- 
tric Power Administrator, but home- 
grown juniors turned in big gains. 
Typical of them: Georgia Power’s. 

Biggest thing in Georgia, Georgia 
Power has lived peaceably in the 
shadow of TVA. Industrial rate hikes 
by TVA open the way for a Georgia 
Power bid for $4 million more income. 
Since GP has seldom asked for any- 
thing, the state commission is reported- 
ly sympathetic. One prime argument: 
although in Georgia’s industrial boom 
kwhr use is 37% greater than the 





W. A. MOZART: 


the ear isn’t tuned quite as well to human relations 
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national average, customers pay 26% 
less. Fer 

Southern’s hold on its 95 rating in 
management owes to some sharp cost- 
cutting innovations. Important among 
them is its fast switch from hydro to 
steam, freeing the company from the 
hazard of poor water conditions. Only 
two years ago 25% of Southern’s genera- 
tors worked on steam; now 62% do. 

Shrewd fuel deals were carried for- 
ward during the year. Three of 
Georgia’s largest plants and one of 
Mississippis now are fired with low- 
cost natural gas. One of Alabama's 
uses very low-cost coal from a nearby 
mine. Big savings result. June earnings 
scored only’ a minor 2% rise, a Georgia 
Power decline after taxes offsetting an 
Alabama advance, but overdue rate in- 
creases should help markedly. 

Going through the wringer, and 
without much progress this year on the 
way, are two holding companies: 
$531.9 million General Public Utilities 
and $502.1 million Standard Gas & 
Electric. GPU may survive (pending 
SEC decision) as an integrated holding 
company, divested of its Philippine 
properties; Standard G&E seems slated 
for dissolution. 

GPU’s A. F. Tegen bucks many re- 
organization snags, but hasn’t shown 
notable progress in making his high 
rates, many another utility man’s dream, 
pay off. At 3.2lc per kwhr, perhaps 
they are too high to build demand. Re- 
turn on capital (6.4%), however, is 
good. Year’s developments included re- 
lease of $1.5 million common dividends 
from Manila Electric by the Central 
Bank of the Philippines. Of last year’s 
net ($2.19 per share), 61c came from 
Manila Electric. Also proposed: a 1- 
for-15 common split, rights to be 
marketed by dealers perhaps to make 
up in push for what they may lack in 
attractiveness. Standard Gas & Electric 
has gone dividendless on its common 
for 18 years, continued that way in 
1951. Big arrears continue on the pre- 
ferred, and SG&E is still underwater 
some $19.8 million in working capital. 
Unraveling of the legal maze that en- 
gulfs all other prospects waits on dis- 
solution of SG&E’s principal sub-hold- 
ing company, Philadelphia Co., ap- 
parently is a matter of years. Recent 
months have seen some market interest 
in SG&E as a workout situation, but 
president Edward O. Boshell hasn't 
produced anything very inspiring to 
bolster hopes. No news, no encourage- 
ment. Could this be a case of the “dead 
burying the dead?” 


LR, PR, CR, SR 





IN THEIR RELATIONS with labor, the 
public and stockholders, utilities have 
done a bangup job for years, with little 
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change in 1951. Con Ed is under un- 
usual pressure in its public relations 
and might do a bit more missionary 
work explaining things to its stock- 
holders. Detroit Edison seems to have 
completely gotten over its early an- 
tagonism to being unionized, has de- 
veloped one of the best communications 
programs anywhere. No fact about the 
company is confidential and each issue 
of its house organ contains a postcard 
which employees may return to get 
straightforward answers to their ques- 
‘tions. This year Detroit wins a brilliant 
95 for its effort. 

PG&E does a comprehensive job 
helping employees’ education, dips in 
rating this year for want of improve- 
ment of its sub-standard house organ, 
its only fair foreman training. So, Cali- 
fornia Edison’s superior rating across 
the board is highlighted by its special 
attention to white collar workers, a 
rarity; its annual report is striking, but 
stockholders get little sense of partici- 
pation. 

Two gainers in labor standing this 
year are AG&E and N. J. Public Ser- 
vice. After its big strike a year ago, 
Public Service has settled down to 
amicable labor peace, appears on the 
way to maintaining it by effective culti- 





DETROIT’S PARKER: 


DETROIT’S GENERAL MOTORS BUILDING: 
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when customer service is devout, you don’t need gas 


vation of employee understanding. 
AG&E’s Ohio Power Co. dispute was 
bitter, and September’s settlement came 
only after management had given in to 
stringent demands. It is questionable, 
however, whether successful and spec- 
tacular use of a helicopter to bring pro- 
visions to strikebound workers was 
worth the antagonistic headlines it 
made in union newspapers. 


AIRLINES 


SICKLY, SUCKLING babes for 25 years, 
U. S. airlines started weaning away 
from the subsidy bottle last year, took 
on the job of nourishing themselves. 
The Big Four— American, United, 
Trans World Airways, Eastern—settled 
down to a 45c ton-mile mail rate. 
Mother CAB spurred her brood’s be- 
lated independence by moving (1) to 
separate all mail rates from subsidy; 
(2) to study possible merger of small, 
weak lines into bigger, stronger ones. 
(CAB also tried to bite off for itself 
more authority—to force carriers to 
open new routes, to dictate equipment 
types used.) 

Domestic planes winged 10.2 billion 
passenger miles from October 1950 to 
September 1951 (2.4 billion better than 
1950’s 12 months). The lines swept 
America with $20 million in adver- 
tising campaigns, lured 46% of first class 
tourists into the air. Mass air travel, 
boasted the blurbs, has come of age. 
Other signs of maturity: from October 
1950 to September 1951, ‘75% of sched- 
uled flights flew roughly on time, only 
2.74% were cancelled. In June, TWA 
copped the National Safety Council’s 
four billion passenger mile safety award 
and the industry fatality score looked 
good at 1.57 per 100 million passenger 
miles (United’s twin DC-6 smashes 
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lifted the averages from 1950's better 
1.1.) During the last two years it was 
safer to fly than it had been to take a 
bus in 1949. 

These sunny glimmers gave stock- 
holders reason to hope stormy dividend 
weather was clearing. Capital, forbid- 
den to pay dividends while a deficit 
dangled over its corporate head, 
chopped its 1948 $3 million shortage to 


$405,837; Texas Tom Braniff’s Inter- 


national Airways stacked $1.4 million in 
the first nine months of 1951 atop $1.2 
million net in 1950, followed December 
1950's 25c dividend with 25c in June. 
By September, heavily-leveraged lines 


Continuing its notable public service 
record, Southern’s Georgia Power won 
the Edison Electric Institute’s Coffin 
award for its “Better Home Town” pro- 
gram, easily the most successful and 
honest job of community relations in 
the industry. GP’s ace-high standing in 
public esteem continues, owing to hon- 
est, sincere and dedicated service that 
enlists cooperative community spirit. 


had scored a 109% climb in net over 
1950's like period ($86.4 vs. $41.2 mil- 
lion) from a 30% rise in gross revenues. 
Skyline brass, mettled by threats that 
taxpayer largesse would no _ longer 
blanket their errors with handouts hid- 
den in mail-pay, discovered if airlines 
were big boys now, like most big boys 
they were harder to manage. After 
being soundly spanked for gobbling too 
much equipment too soon to meet a 
post-War II boom that never came, 
carriers decided they were big enough 
to do some more gobbling, started an- 
other round of equipment buying. 
Edging longtime leader Eastern for 





MANAGE- 
MENT 
\-Pan American (166.0) 85 
American (125.9) 90— 
United (107.4) 85 
TWA (102.4) 80 
Eastern (56.6) 90 ~ 
Northwest (45.8) 80 
Capital (17.0) 80 
Braniff (14.4) 90 ~ 
Delta (12.4) 85 
Western (10.6) 85 


PUBLIC AND STOCK- 
LABOR PASSENGER HOLDER 
RELATIONS RELATIONS RELATIONS 
90 85 95 ~ 
90 85 — 85 
90 80 85 
80 70 80 
90 85 90 
80 80 85 
85 80 80 
85 80 90 
85 80 85 
80 80 80 


*Assets in millions in parentheses, as of December, 1950. 
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CAPITAL’S CARMICHAEL: DELTA’S WOOLMAN: 


BRANIFF’S BRANIFF: 


bigger boys are just naturally harder to manage 


top management slot was C. R. Smith’s 
domestic giant American, with United 
close on their tails. Biggest stunt of the 
year was $95.5 million Eastern’s® an- 
nounced intention to spend $100 mil- 
lion for 30 Super Constellations, 60 
Martin 404s and property improve- 
ments (air history's biggest one-lump 
bill). More impressive was hard-fisted 
Rickenbacker’s scheme to foot the bill 
entirely out of earnings from Eastern’s 
fortune-favored New York-Miami route. 
His technique: rigid cost accounting, 
modest dividends, and the highest 
plane utilization factort known to the 
trade: 8:44 vs. 6:22 Big Four average 
for 1950. 

American’s completely postwar-de- 
veloped fleet (which spawned AA’s $30 
million debt, flew off with 1946, ’47, ’48 
earnings) bested Eastern’s 41.4c per 
ton-mile costs with 40.06c. To keep 
his pacer-position, Smith sank another 
$19 million into new planes—this time 
for cash. Rickenbacker—slowed by high- 
cost DC-3s and an off-season third 
quarter—lost low-cost honors to Smith. 
Eastern’s ratio of pre-tax earnings to 
sales was 16% for 1950’s first nine 
months; AA’s was 21%. 

United, still trying to run a “nice line 
for nice people,” paid for it with a 
42.2c per-ton-mile cost and a low-ceil- 
inged nine-month profit margin of 14%. 
Sitting on $26 million from debentures 
and standby bank credit, UAL’s presi- 
dent Bill Patterson went through $20 
million last year, is committed to spend 
$40 million in 1952. For his money, ex- 
banker Patterson fed 8 DC6Bs into his 
13,000-mile Mainline, will get 14 more 
and 40 44-place Convairs by year’s end. 





*As reported to Forses, Eastern assets 
on June 30 were a full 69% over the $56.6 
million of Dec. 31, 1950. Since many com- 
panies report asset value only once a year, 
December 1950 figures are used in ForseEs 
ranking table. 


tAverage number of hours flown per 
plane per day. 


Ralph Damon’s TWA is still a fragile 
fourth. Buffetted by Pan American 
abroad and superior American and 
United service at home, TWA put 8 
new Constellations in service, is expect- 
ing 10 more and 40 Martin 404s this 
year. While Damon scrambles for 
seats “to keep pace with the expanding 
market,” he has done little to chop per 
ton revenue mile cost. His 47.5c (do- 
mestic only) compared badly with com- 
ers like Delta (44.7c) and Western 
(44.9c) for the first half of 1951. For 
nine months, his pre-tax profit-to-reve- 
nue ratio was 11%. TWA spokesmen 
point to under-traveled overseas routes 
as the core of the lines’ sad showing. 
But while rich uncle Howard Hughes 
stands ready to pick up the tab, pres- 
sure for efficiency squeezes TWA top- 
men more lightly than their competi- 
tors. (In 1950, 73.49% owner Hughes 
Tool Company, which never beefs 
about dividends, agreed to purchase an 
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additional $10 million in stock to pay 
for planes, or lend TWA the money if 
no other takers showed.) On the opera- 
tions front, Damon earned his wings 
last Summer by keeping TWA flying 
while Missouri floods washed away $10 
million worth of maintenance plant in 
Kansas City (mostly insured). 

TWA has entrenched itself as the 
most negative of airlines, a maiden aunt 
trying to shriek a roller coaster down to 
a crawl. When PanAm bought up 
American Overseas, TWA publicly 
pouted, “unfair competition.” When 
PanAm was gunning for trans-Atlantic 
coach service, TWA again put on the 
sullen face. By December, IATA was 
tripping to Trippe’s tune, had agreed 
to a $270 fare. TWA glumly followed. 

Coach service became solidly en- 
trenched. After waiting too long, 
United suppressed its desire to supply 
nice transportation for nice people and 
took the plunge. UAL coaches, flying 
coast to coast alongside first class liners, 
generated more traffic than they 
robbed. All lines paid more intelligent 
attention to smaller, low-maintenance 
Convairs and Martins to carry fewer 
passengers more often on intermediate 
hops. 

Among the smaller operators, even 
bottom-slot Northwest flew out of the 
overcast. Best managed is $14.4 mil- 
lion Delta, with Western, Braniff and 
Capital up and coming. By pouring 
4.4% of all non-mail gross into promo- 
tional hoopla, Delta’s president C. E. 
Wcolman upped revenue passenger 
miles 45% with only a 24% seat increase 
in 1951’s first half. Woolman’s most 


significant achievement was equipment 
interchange agreements with American, 
TWA and National, giving Delta entry 
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into Miami, California, and Detroit. 
No longer stymied with routes to no- 
where, Woolman cut loose with coach 
service, family plans and vacation pack- 
ages. . 

Powered by a 23% nine months’ profit 
ratio (best in the airline business) and 
a 44.7c cost per ton-mile, Delta should 
erase a $1 million debt by 1953, has 
already jacked working capital 20%. 
Projected merger with Northeast (if the 
CAB gives the nod and grants the New 
York-to-Atlanta missing link) could 
make Delta the fifth biggest airline. 
Revenues, says Woolman, would in- 
crease 55% over both lines’ current take. 

Less spectacular, but learning, West- 
ern’s T. C. Drinkwater edged up on 
Woolman by clipping costs to 44.9c per 
ton-mile, upping his profit ratio to 19% 
for 1951’s first nine months. With a 
weather eye cocked on a shrinking 
1947 RFC loan for $6 million at 4%, 
Drinkwater took off to refinance the 
$1.8 million balance. Growing pros- 
perity goaded him toward some of that 
money competitors have borrowed at 
8% or lower. Braniff’s and Capital’s 
costs per revenue ton-mile (51.le and 
53.1c) at the half were improving, but 
not so fast as their profit ratios, which 
hit 12.7% for the Texan’s domestic take 
and 9.5% for Capital after nine months. 

Northwest (assets, $45 million), 
spurred by black ink operations—$1.5 
million nine months’ net compared with 
a $773,721 loss in 1950's like period— 
restored seat volume after a late 1950 
cutback. President Croil Hunter, be- 
deviled by lightly traveled, heavily 
weathered Northwest territory, pressed 
further West, flew more ships to Hawaii, 
Japan. If Hunter is tumbling to the 


same deceptive bait American backed 
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out of (and is still paying for) with 
American Overseas, it is not yet appar- 
ent from the figures. Northwest paid 
up deferred preferred dividends in one 
lump last September, pared long-term 
debt to $14 million. But even with 
$6.59 million in “mail pay,” Hunter’s 
profit margin for 1951’s first nine 
months was a middling 8.4% and his 
costs of 60.5c per domestic revenue 
ton-mile were the highest among big 
carriers. As Hunter ambitiously angles 
for route certification to India and be- 
yond, Northwest promises to be queued 
up at the CAB feed trough for a Jong 
time to come. 

National may crash the ten biggest 
if CAB approves acquisition of Colonial. 

To carry abroad lessons from home- 
grown coach successes, fight-scarred, 
capable Juan Trippe—still battling W. 


R. Grace & Co. and the CAB over in- | 


terchange agreements to bring jointly- 
owned Pan American Grace Airways 
into New York—declared war on 8 for- 
eign trans-atlantic lines and TWA. His 
opening sortie came in September when 
International Air Transport Association 
members fell out over low-cost ($225) 
fares to Europe. Tired of patient per- 
suasion and armed with opinion and 
cost studies, Trippe jarred IATA har- 
mony with his brash declaration that 
PAA will fly tourist flights this Spring, 
with or without interline agreement. 
TWA-—allied with foreign lines—argued 
the price is uneconomical, that no one 
has sufficient equipment to compete 
with PAA. Standing with Trippe was 
the CAB, which sees tourist fares as a 
means for swelling trans-ocean travel, 
cutting subsidy needs. Although be- 
spectacled Damon is professedly ready 
to meet Trippe competition wherever 
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offered, he’d rather not. In his appli- 
cation for permanent overseas certifica- 
tion, Damon called for a return to “area 
competition” as opposed to “point to 
point.” The old setup (dropped when 
Trippe swallowed AOA) kept PAA- 
TWA planes apart except at major cen- 
ters, curbed one line from cutting too 
deeply into traffic of another. 


LABOR RELATIONS 


Ir THE carriers felt free to fight each 
other, internally all operators bent over 
backwards to maintain harmony among 
employees. Last May, when pilots at 
UAL grounded all Mainline service for 
10 days, after their demand for extra 
pay based on mileage was refused, Pat- 
terson personnelmen feared fliers were 
headed for the same featherbed their 
railroad brothers have slept in for years. 
The strike was triggered after two years 
bargaining when Patterson tried to put 
his bigger, faster DC6Bs into the air. 
Proposed union rates would cut basic 
pilot hours from 85 to 70 a month. 
force UAL to hire more fliers or shell 
out premiums over present salaries 
($12,170 average) for additional mile- 
age. By refusing, UAL shattered a 
near-perfect strike record, sent the issue 
to arbitration while pilots came back to 
work. Under a post-UAL-strike con- 
tract, TWA granted a base pay, gross 
weight and hourly pay rise, plus l%c a 
mile for each mile flown. Meanwhile, 
Eastern and Capital—without a fight— 
bowed to pilots with contracts allowing 
for speedier ships. Five months after 
the walkout, UAL agreed to contract 
terms similar to TWA’s. By holding 





out, Patterson saved the airlines from 
a featherbed fate (at least temporarily), 
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maintained its reputation among pilots 
as “the best kind to fly,” although the 
trouble cost UAL $1 million net. 
Other labor woe: PAA maintenance 
men in New York walked out when 
heavy maintenance was moved to 
Miami and the company at first refused 
to call back laid-off New Yorkers. To 
preserve its gilt-edged labor relations 
record, PAA doled out the most overly 
generous strike settlement anywhere. 
The New York payrollers collected 
transport to Miami by seniority (all 
expenses paid), or up to $1,000 sever- 
ance pay. PAA also agreed to make 
up any difference in pay for workers 
who chose other jobs to moving until 
July, 1952. An equitable settlement 
was made by Western—also a good 
place to work—in the company’s first 
walkout. Western gave in to mechan- 
ics’ demands but reserved the right to 
farm out work whenever expedient. 
Biggest 1951 labor problem was 
holding good personnel at the ticket- 
counter level. Of the more obvious 
steps to boost morale, Northwest’s are 
typical sick leave, pensions, vacations, 
fair pay. Beyond the obvious: Delta’s 
new cost-of-living salary schedule; Cap- 


SOAPS 


ital’s probationary period for new em- 
ployees, during which the right man 
gets the right job; Eastern’s recreational 
programs. 

Although TWA flies personnel all 
over the world to attend. sales meet- 
ings, employees lack the esprit de corps 
found among Eastern, American and 
United ticket takers and stewardesses, 
who get about the same pay. Eastern 
suffers a lack of clearcut differentials 
between jobs, but supervisory training 
is better developed than elsewhere. 
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While payroll levels climb, passenger 
relations (the airlines’ equivalent of 
community relations) are tailspinning 
(Fores, Oct. 1, 1951, page 5). Once 


_ airborne, all crews continue to coddle 


customers, but on the ground no line 
has satisfactory machinery for quick 
spread of news on delays or cancella- 
tions. Insistence on petty regulations, 
counter-clerk stupidity are not-so-petty 
crimes almost all carriers commit. 

Best in public relations last year was 
United. UAL grabbed the silver anni- 
versary chance to tout itself and the 





COM- STOCK- 
MANAGE- LABOR PUBLIC MUNITY HOLDER 
MENT _ RELATIONS RELATIONS RELATIONS RELATIONS 
Procter & Gamble 
(397.2)* 95 90 90 85 80 
Lever Brothers 
( 185.0—est. ) 85 80 80 75 _ 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet 
(155.4) 90 80 75 85 80 


“Assets in millions in parentheses, as of June 30, 1950. 





LIKE THEIR OWN soap opera characters, 
the soapmakers move in an unreal 
world of never-ending synthetic perils: 
dishpan hands, tattletale gray and 
(taboo of taboos) “B.O.” New products 
spring up like weeds; but only a few 
tradenames survive the market’s Dar- 
winian selection to become, with the 
cumulative force of decades’ drumbeat- 
ing, “time-honored domestic institu- 
tions.” 

Salesmanship approaches the sacred 
mystique of a religion; advertising, the 
big wind that puffs out the sales sail 
and drives soapers across the treacher- 
ous billows of public preference, is an 
esoteric art practised by kettle-clunking 
votaries. 

In this bubbly atmosphere, the Big 


Three (Procter & Gamble, Lever Bros. 
and Colgate-Palmolive-Peet, in that 
order) stand out as colossi above a 
ruck of midgets. So much so that they 
virtually are the soap business. 

To maintain this eminence, each em- 
ploys whole corps of copywriters whose 
daily chore is to sweat themselves into 
a lather of saponaceous enthusiasm. In 
ever-varying accents they chant the 
magic old words of persuasion that 
transform an uninspiringly common 
cake of soap into the prop of Holly- 
wood starlets (Lux), the bathmate of 
beautiful women (Camay), the guar- 
antor of a baby’s satiny complexion 
(Ivory). 

Inspiration for this task wore thin a 
half-century ago (highspot: Pears’ Soap 
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industry. Northwest and Western, also 
at the quarter-century mark, muffed the 
cue, willingly rode UAL’s promotional 
flights for free. 

One group airline trumpeting failed 
to impress last year was the stockhold- 
ers. Hobbled with debt-born restric- 
tions, TWA has never paid a dividend, 
rewards its luckless owners with a life- 
less annual report and a free subscrip- 
tion to Skyliner, company news sheet. 
After controlling owner Hughes Tool 
Company cast its ballot, only 15.27% of 
Damon’s 14,827 disinterested other 
stockholders voted at the carrier’s an- 
nual meeting. Capital and Northwest 
are also in the debt doghouse. 

Far better proxy performance came 
from Delta (84%), United (74%), and 
Eastern (75%). Having never been 
coddled, just 45% of big-earner Ameri- 
can’s 30,566 owners (who got 50c last 
year) responded. Highest marks for 
stockholder overtures go to United, 
Eastern and Delta. All three sent out 
improved reports—and dividends. 

For the serious owner, both Ricken- 
backer and Patterson reaped credit by 
hiring consultants to publish analyses 
of their operations. 














SOAP ADS, which are credited with 
making the daily bath a U.S. habit, be- 
gan like this simple Pears’ soap message 


cartoon of a tramp perched on a soap- 
box writing the classic testimonial: “Ten 
years ago I used your soap, since when 
I have used no other”). But the de- 
ficiency is made up for in volume: 
normally 25% to 30% of product-value 
is advertising. 

Comparatively, labor costs are minor: 
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only 9% of product value. At first look, 
therefore, the soap business, like P&G’s 
Ivory, seems 99 44/100% pure promo- 
tional froth. Yet, as Lever discovered 
in four luckless Luckman-led years, 
other perils considerably more serious 
than Hooper rating nosedives threaten 
Big Three dominion. 

Three-fifths of product value is com- 
posed of fats and oils, whose violently 
fluctuating market makes soapselling a 
gambling game. Huge inventories must 
be stockpiled: Lever alone buys over 
600 million pounds of fats a year, P&G 
much more. Fortunes may evaporate 
on market turns of a cent or two a 
pound. Thus while the Big Three 
soapers fairly coin money in rising com- 
modity markets, they sustain equally 
heavy writeoffs on inventory when the 
vegetable oil index takes a tumble. 

Partially offsetting this perpetual 
hazard of miscalculating market gyra- 
tions and inventory needs is the soapers’ 
diversification into other fields (cos- 
metics, toothpastes, shortenings). 

More recently the remarkable boom 
in “syndets” (synthetic detergents), 
which since 1946 has swelled from one- 
twentieth to one-third of detergent sales, 
has also relieved manufacturers from 
such pressure: syndets are made from 





SELLING SOAP IN 1951 was a far 





more 


monikers as Tide, Dreft, Swirl, Surf 
and Breeze, their individual success in 
class is an important clue to soapers’ 
relative futures. 

Odds-on favorite by a wide, wide 
margin is Cincinnatis P&G. It pio- 
neered the field with Dreft in 1938, 
introduced Tide two years later. 

In the heavy-duty handicap (laundry 
and general use), Tide’s commanding 
lead has never been cut down; retailers 
give it as much as %ths of the entire 
detergent market, with one big Eastern 
chain quoting 5 to 1 odds on Tide 
against all comers. Colgate’s Fab and 
Lever’s Surf follow far behind. In the 
light-duty class (dishpans and fine fab- 
rics, a much smaller field) P&G’s Dreft 
and Colgate’s Vel run about even. 
Lever’s Breeze doesn’t live up to its 
name, lies becalmed in the rear. 

This lineup in the crucial syndets 
race is a highly significant index to the 
alertness of Big Three management. 
An axiom of soapselling is that the 
soaper first into a new market will re- 
tain his lead—so long as he keeps his 
trade names in the public eye. Con- 
sistently, P&G has been quicker to capi- 
talize on new markets than either Col- 
gate or Lever. 

Colgate, next to’ take the synthetic 


in 


complicated process. When Lever 


opened its new Los Angeles plant, eleven boxes of soap were helicoptered to 


governors of eleven western states 


petroleum derivatives relatively stable 
in price. 
MANAGEMENT 


BoRN OF INGENUITY out of Coal Tar, 
syndets are the century’s most dynamic 
new element in the Soapmakers’ Sweep- 
stakes. Sporting such wind-and-water 
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plunge, specialized in the smaller light- 
duty class with Vel (1937), stayed out 
of the heavyweight class with Fab 
until 1948. Lever was a decade slower 
with Breeze; its founding father, Fran- 
cis Countway, thought soapless soaps 
were merely evanescent bubbles. 


Second reason why P&G sales 
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($860.9 million in fiscal 51) far outrun 
Lever’s ($250 million—est.) and Col- 
gate’s ($211.9 million) is its secure 
grip on a good half of the natural 
soap market. Its continuous-bar soap 
(Ivory), framed bar leader (P&G) and 
milled toilet favorite -(Camay) dom- 
inate tub and dishpan while Ivory 
Flakes retains a unique place as a deli- 
cate lingerie specialty soap. Duz 
(which “does everything”), Oxydol 
and Ivory Snow are P&G commanders 
in the granulated Monday wash switl. 

P&G is also the world’s largest maker 
of vegetable shortenings. In sharp 
post-war rivalry with Lever, Armour 
and. Swift, old-byword Crisco con- 
tributed a rough 25% to P&G's sales. 

Headman of all this is a six-foot- 
three, two-hundred-pound bundle of 
lively amiability, scrappy salesman Neil 
McElroy who came up the P&G ladder 
from a clerical job in the advertising 
department. His simple program for 
broadening P&G’s advantage is push 
and persistence. For keeping his old 
profitmakers in fighting trim against all 
comers, he has a two-pronged device: 
(1) matching off brand against brand 
in intracompany rivalry; (2) keeping 
both hotly beset by new product rivals. 

McElroy has the sharpest eye for 
new product opportunities in the busi- 
ness, usually plunges into them well in 
advance of competition. Since launch- 
ing these may involve risking millions 
of dollars for promotion and inventcries 
even before the first packages hit retail 
shelves, P&G’s recent successes with 
Joy, Lilt, Wondra and Cheer would in- 


. dicate that Neil McElroy’s talents also 


include a marketing shrewdness not 
standard equipment for salesmen. 

While P&G’s sales were multiplying 
2.5 times and profits doubling in the 
1946-51 period, Lever’s leverage acted 
in reverse. When in 1946 spotlight- 
hungry Charles Luckman stepped with 
full fanfare into its $300,000 presi- 
dency, Lever was a fairly close rival of 
P&G, with estimated sales of $250 mil- 
lion vs. P&G’s $346 million. Lever 
profits approximated $12 million vs. 
P&G’s $23 million. 

Four years later, when Chuck Luck- 
man and Lever parted company, Lev- 
er’s profits had dissolved into a multi- 
million-dollar loss—estimated at $7 mil- 
lion for 1949. That was a hard blow 
for “the Englishmen” (as Lever people 
call their Unilever bosses, co-chairmen 
Paul Rykens and Sir Geoffrey Hey- 
worth) who had once regarded Lever 
as the brightest jewel in the Unilever 
crown of empire. On an original in- 
vestment of $8 million, the British- 
Dutch colossus had collected $80 mil- 
lion in dividends over the years. 

Lever had been gaining measurably 
on P&G prior to the war. It was true, 
however, that Francis Countway, who 




















had ‘discovered “B.O.,” developed Rin- 
so, Lux, Swan and Spry, had been slow 
to develop the “soapless soaps.” - It also 
must be said in Luckman’s defense that 
P&G had a better fat allocation during 
the war than Lever and had been able 
to push its brands harder. But when 
Luckman was crowned in Cambridge 
in 1946, the field seemed wide open 
with a clean post-war slate to write new 
profit figures on. 

Luckman’s idea of the soap business 
was advertising, and _ particularly 
Hooperratings. But as lLuckman’s 
Hooperratings went up, Lever’s profits 
went down. Several times Luckman, 
on the basis of optimistic salesmen’s 
estimates, built inventories up too high. 
The 1947-49 market in fats was tricky 
enough to fool an expert, and Luckman 
wasnt that. In fact, his wholesale 
headchopping had cleared Lever’s staff 
of the men who were experts. 

Left short of cash by these misad- 
ventures, expansion- minded Charlie 
Luckman spread Lever soap-film thin. 
Each new brand meant another adver- 
tising parlay, so to get the cash Luck- 
man trimmed down advertising budgets 
on the well-established ones. Lux had 
outsold Colgate’s Palmolive and P&G’s 
Camay, so Luckman let Lux advertising 
slide. What he didn’t understand was 
that the only reason Lux didn’t slip im- 
mediately was that it was living on its 
past prestige. When he did discover 
it, the damage had been done. Dila- 
tory advertising of Spry made it, too, 
lose ground—to Crisco—a process still 
continuing. 

In 1948, when Breeze was launched 
as Lever’s belated entry into the light 
syndets field, Luckman didn’t have the 
money to push it nationally. Mean- 
while, Lifebuoy, Lux Flakes and Swan 
had run into trouble. In disastrous ’49, 
only Lux Toilet, firmly plugged by 
years of Lux Radio Theater gush and 
Hollywood endorsements, Rinso, re- 
membered because the nagging Rinso 
White jingle couldn’t be easily forgot- 
ten, and Silver Dust, held up. 

Luckman’s new ventures didn’t com- 
pensate for these losses. In keeping with 
Unilever’s long-cherished desire that 
Lever expand into cosmetics and mar- 
garine, Luckman decided the time was 
ripe to add both. 

The cosmetic results were tragic. In 
1947, Luckman bought Harriet Hub- 
bard Ayer from Mrs. Lillian Dodge for 
$1.4 million. It had been floundering 
for a long time, was loaded with dead 
merchandise. Luckman spent over $1 
million promoting it, but in 1948 it lost 
about $1.5 million. By the end of 
Luckman’s reign (1949), its accumu- 
lated deficits, not counting the pur- 
chase price, totted up to almost $3 
million. 
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they had Joy and Cheer, Wondra and Lilt 


Even less happy was Luckman’s 
home permanent venture. In 1947, he 
could have bought the fabulous Toni 
business for $8 million. He temporized 
and a year later Gillette bought it for 
$20 million. Crossed, Luckman went 
to the bargain counter for shopworn 
Hedy home permanent, for which he 
paid a little under $1 million. Re- 
christened Rayve, it has never since 
done well. Luckman also shelled out 
$4.5 million for John F. Jelke Co. 
(“Good Luck” margarine) which hasn’t 
done well either—yet. 

The final blow that upset the Luck- 
man applecart occurred in the 1949 
fats and oils market. This time, in a 


. market of sharp ups and downs, Lev- 


er’s losses were too heavy for Luckman 
to gloss over. P&G, which had more 
closely balanced purchases and sales, 
began working Lever over with price 
cuts Luckman couldn't ignore. Finally 
Unilever’s Heyworth arrived in New 
York to find out what was the cause of 
the debacle and a few days later Lev- 
er’s jet-propelled boy wonder was out. 
Following his departure a pro tempore 
emergency squad of three Unilever 
directors took over. 

Three months later (May 1950), Sir 
Geoffrey and Paul Rykens picked as 
Luckman’s successor a man as unlike 
the flamboyant Chuck as anyone is 
likely to find. Jervis Babb, as execu- 
tive VP of Racine, Wisconsin’s S. C. 
Johnson & Son (floor wax) was an un- 
known in his home town, at 48 had 
tried his hand at a half-dozen different 
things (merchandising for G. E.; print- 
ing salesman; industrial researcher; 
sales research man for Standard of In- 
diana; and professional management 
consultant) before going to Johnson in 
1944. 

This time Unilever made sure Lever 
wouldn't be a uni-Lever outfit, put in 
as chairman grey-thatched Lehman 
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Brothers partner John M. Hancock, also 
chairman of Chicago’s Jewel Tea Co. 
Hancock specified a protege, Franklin 
J. Lunding, Jewel’s president, as chair- 
man of the executive committee. Five 
other new directors filled out Lever’s 
backfield. 

Since that time, Lever mouths have 
been tight shut and a curtain rung 
down over its faltering fortunes. In 
1950, however, Lever spent a cool $1.5 
million on market research to establish 
its bearings. Last year it started one 
of the most aggressive sampling com- 
paigns in history to push its slow-mov- 
ing Surf, a “no rinse” detergent con- 
tender. The extent of the outlay in- 
volved is a dark secret, but it is known 
that Lever gave away 3,200,000 cou- 
pons in New York City alone, each 
worth 15c on purchase of Surf. In the 
same campaign, it gave away coupons 
entitling housewives to free cakes of 
Lux soap. 

Some doubt exists whether Lever's 
attempt to stimulate sales will have 
much permanent effect, although cou- 
poning—it is generally conceded—actu- 
ally sells soap. P&G and Colgate began 


* couponing just as freely as did Lever 


and housewives during the year often 
got as many as 6, 8 or a dozen coupons 
for each of 6 or 8 competing products. 
Lever’s assumption apparently is that 
since Surf is least known, it has the 
most to gain. With so many coupons 
floating around, however, the reverse 
might be true. Another drawback: 
as competition became increasingly bit- 
ter, coupons were upped in value and 
professional “collectors” bought them at 
a discount for cash redemption, reput- 
edly a million-dollar racket in New 
York alone. 

Lever’s advertising also got a big 
push from Babb. Total figures aren’t 
available, but incomplete tabulations of 
Lever expenditures on newspaper, mag- 
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POETIC JUSTICE was meted out to Soap Op 
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era star Grace Matthews on 14th 


anniversary of “Big Sister” show. Sister Matthews got 172 bars of soap 


azine, radio and TV in 1950 point to 
a bill of at least $25 million. All of 
this is backed up with a long-range 
plan to gain back Lever’s lost ground, 
and in its advertising offices Lever 
people use impressive phrases like “pro- 
bative encirclement” (i.e., surrounding 
the problem from all sides and looking 
for the answers) to map out how it can 
be done. 

Babb has also tried to repair the rav- 
ages to Lever’s executive ranks, com- 
pletely demoralized by Luckman’s ruth- 
less headchopping. After Luckman’s 
firings and his ill-advised move of exec- 
utive headquarters to New York City, 
there were only 80 survivors of the 
800-odd top Lever people on hand 
when he arrived in 1946. Babb’s first 
idea was to hire back as many of them 
as possible, but the box score to date is 
only one man. All the others have 
better jobs than they did when Luck- 
man swung his meat axe. 

Complicating things has been the 
fact that sincg April soap demand 
hasn’t been anything to write home 
about. Until mid-1950, selling prices 
had been tending down; afterwards 
soapers advanced them several times, 
but rollbacks nullified price gains. In 
July and again in August 1951, the Big 
Three slashed prices 7% to 16%. 

The effect of these price cuts on 
Lever isn’t measurable, but the impact 
of lowered margins on Colgate is a 
good index. For the nine months ended 
September 20, Colgaté’s operating 
profit before taxes and foreign divi- 
dends fell from $16.2 million to $3.9 
million. For the September quarter, 
1950’s quarterly domestic operating 
profit of $8.9 million turned into a 
deficit of $1.2 million. The industry 
assumes Lever’s experience paralleled 
Colgate’s. Lower profit margins have 
brought sharper competition right 
down the line and Lever is in the worst 
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position of the Big Three to with- 
stand it. 

With the balance sheet anemia. that 
resulted from Luckman’s tenure, recov- 
ering Lever’s losses is no short-term 
project for Jerry Babb. | Luckman’s 
luckless expansion ventures saddled 
Lever with some $30 million in deben- 
tures placed with insurance companies 
—in addition to $25 million previously 
outstanding. By the terms of these 
loans, Unilever can be paid no divi- 
dends until the interest is paid and 
unless capital and surplus are main- 
tained. 

During the year, Babb launched into 
two new ventures to help put Lever on 
the comeback trail. One was a new 
chlorophyll toothpaste, Chlorodent. 
Still to be proved, however, is whether 
the public’s aversion to a green-colored 
toothpaste will be offset by the apveal 
of chlorophyll’s deodorizing powers. 
Second gambit was a new home perma- 
nent, Shadow Wave. In Wave, unlike 
Rayve, Lever has a novelty which it 
may be able to capitalize on: instead of 
setting agent and neutralizer in sep- 
arate bottles, Shadow Wave is a single 
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solution containing its own neutralizer. 
By eliminating the tedium of multistep 
waving, Lever may have scored a big 
coup, but it is too soon to say as this 
is written. 

Third corner in the soapers’ three- 
legged race, Colgate-Palmolive-Peet is 
less ambitiously committed to soap than 
either P&G or Lever. Though soap 
leads in dollar sales, Colgate’s line of 
toiletries is considerably more profit- 
able. How large these items loom com- 
paratively is not something President 
Little readily talks about, but the por- 
tion of Colgate’s advertising money 
(calculated unofficially as exceeding 
$21 million) Little diverts into non-soap 
products runs to about one-third the 
total huckstering expense. Roughly 
$3.3 million of Colgate’s newspaper ad 
budget is channelled into pushing its 
toothpastes, another $2 million into 
shampoos. Colgate’s toilet soaps 
(Palmolive, Cashmere Bouquet), its 
toothpaste (Colgate) and shaving 
creams (Colgate and Palmolive) are 
the world’s iargest sellers in their par- 
ticular fields. 

More successful than its delayed 
plunge into syndets is C-P-P’s Ajax 
cleaner, first introduced in 1947. Little 
claims that Ajax was the largest-selling 
such cleaner in the nation in 1950. 
Colgate’s brand names in the bar soap 
field (Palmolive and Cashmere Bou- 
quet) have shown remarkable steadi- 
ness over the years and even gained 
after 1949. Super Suds, Octagon and 
Kirkman laundry soap products make 
Colgate a potent factor in the washday 
lather-up. 

Filling out the important toiletry 
roster are Halo and Lustre-Creme sham- 
poos and Veto deodorant, all three wel} 
promoted and firmly established. In 
addition, Colgate has picked up odd 
change since 1873 by distributing the 
Vaseline products of Chesebrough Mfg. 
Co. 

Particularly important to Colgate are 
its foreign sales, last year $100 million, 
which account for one-third of its total 
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if coupons couldn't do it, maybe probative encirclement would 
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volume. 
consolidate the earnings of its foreign 
subsidiaries (only dividends actually 
received from abroad are reported) 
Colgate’s earnings are understated rela- 
tive to P&G’s (which does consolidate 


But since Colgate does not 


them). For the 12 months to June, 
net income, if computed to include Col- 
gate’s equity in the income of foreign 
subsidiaries, would have been $2.62— 
or 39%—higher per share than the $6.27 
reported. 

It was these foreign dividends which 
minimized Colgate’s net loss in the 
June quarter to $913,098 and offset the 
operating loss in the September quarter 
so Colgate could report a small ($283,- 
801) net profit. As it was, nine months’ 
total net earnings showed a steep drop 
‘ to $3.7 million from $10.9 million in the 
comparable ’50 period. 

Part of this resulted from the heavier 
write-down in inventories entailed in 


WHEN A CIGARETMAN MEETS A TOOTHPASTEMAN, who sells whom? At 


below its Feb. 195i high of 55% and 
about 12 points under its 1946 high of 
60%. In comparison, P&G’s common 
has soared 60% above its 1946 top. 

More serious—probably a more seri- 
ous omen than the operating loss—is the 
fact of Colgate’s decline in net sales in 
the third quarter. Net sales in the Sep- 
tember 1951 quarter fell off to $52.1 
million from $62.5 million in the 1950 
period. A quarterly fluctuation in net 
income might be satisfactorily rational- 
ized in a season of erratic costs such as 
has prevailed since March, but not a 
contra-typical sales dip. 

Last year all three soapsters looked 
the synthetic boom in the face and 
commenced building. In June Lever 
opened a $25 million detergent and 
shortening plant in Los Angeles to 
serve 11 Western states. That same 


month P&G countered with the an- 
nouncement that it would commence 
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Sales Executives Club, Philip Morris president McComas (left) produced a pack 
of P-M’s (behind place card); Pepsodent prexy Lipscomb (right) flashed a white- 


toothed smile but no green toothpaste 


Colgate’s FIFO system of accounting. 
P&G and Lever have converted to the 
LIFO (Last In First Out) system. But 
for Colgate adoption of LIFO at this 
time would create a considerable tax 
liability and Little is waiting for a more 
propitious moment to make the switch. 
Lever's conversion to LIFO last year 
cut about $7.2 million off its paper 
trading profit, according to Unilever’s 
Heyworth, but resulted in a “consider- 
able reduction” in tax payments by 
Lever for the year. 

Such inventory write-offs, more ap- 
parent in Colgate’s accounts, couple 
with the unconsolidated net income 
statement to create a depressing influ- 
ence on the price of Colgate’s stock. 
These have accented poor quarterly re- 
ports to drive the common 7 points 


work on a new soap and detergent 
plant at Sacramento. Colgate, which 
has spent $30 million since the war, 
mostly for detergent plants, borrowed 
$10 million in March and another $25 
million in June from the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society on a 20-year, 3% 
note, for similar purposes. In addition 
to a toilet article plant at Kansas City 
in 1950, Colgate completed a $4 mil- 
lion detergent plant at Jeffersonville, 
Indiana, during 1951. But the most 
radical new expansion was P&G’s pur- 
chase of 450,000 acres of pine land in 
Florida (for a reported $5 million plus) 
to supply a projected plant that would 
put P&G into the chemical wood pulp 
field. The move was a natural out- 
growth of its cottonseed crushing op- 
erations and inevitable if P&G was to 
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maintain its position as a major supplier 
of chemical pulp. (Not well known is 
the fact that P&G crushes 10% of the 
nation’s cottonseed. ) 

P&G’s success in launching new 
products is illustrated in its home per- 
manent Lilt. McElroy tried it in Buf- 
falo in March 1949, continued tests for 
a year and a half. Already Lilt is said 
to have 10% of the permanent wave 
business vs. Toni’s 40%-50% and Hud-’ 
nut’s 20%. Comparatively, Lever’s 
Rayve is a poor performer, although 
Jerry Babb may have something in his 
new Shadow Wave. 

Another coup for McElroy was Joy, 
the first liquid detergent on the market. 
So far the only prospective competition 
is from the Fels-Naphtha Soap Co., 
which is considering a liquid detergent. 
(Its powdered detergent, Felso, is a 
poor also-ran in the syndet parade. ) 

Biggest 1952 threat to any estab- 
lished product is the prospect of new 
deodorant soaps, which might sink Lev- 
er’s old standby, Lifebuoy. An im- 
portant patent for a practical deodorant 
soap compound was issued in Decem- 
ber of 1950, and several soapers are 
known to be in a lather over the idea. 

It is this distinguishing plurality of 
strings to P&G’s bow that makes it a 
good bet to keep its hold on half of the 
natural soap market, half the synthetic 
detergents market and an increasing 
share of other lines. At present P&G 
spends 1-14% of sales for research, has 
a technical staff of over 500. Late 
starter Lever seems certain to bend 
every effort to catch up and go ahead 
with new developments, but research- 
wise P&G looks better prepared than 
Lever. Nor does Colgate’s competitive 
push seem to be a match for P&G's 
rock-solid defenses. 


LABOR AND 
COMMUNITY RELATIONS 


P&G PIONEERED the profit sharing idea 
as early as 1887, since 1923 has guar- 
anteed year-round employment for its 
workers. Despite frills and fringes, this 
is basic to top labor relations—P&G has 
lost no man-days through strikes for a 
good many years. Moreover it is be- 
ginning to refine personnel practices, 
has noticeably speeded up its handling 
of small grievances. Sheer physical 
working conditions are rated “tops” by 
employees arffl its handbook is brilliant. 

Colgate is liked especially for its 
sincere devotion to employee education 
and to the principle of promotion from 
within, often honored only verbally. 
Trouble flared up during the year in its 
Jersey City plant over unionization of 
company salesmen by the AFL office 
workers. The salesmen went on strike 
and 1,200 production workers—includ- 
ing drivers organized by the Teamsters 
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—retused to cross the picket lines. It is 
not easy to deal with a situation like 
this. Little rightfully felt that, in the 
case of salesmen, assent to the union 
shop demand would put Colgate in 
a bad competitive spot, countered 
strongly and successfully. 

Lever’s labor problem is a carryover 
from Luckman’s mass firings which cre- 
ated uneasiness and bitterness all the 
way down the ladder. Ante-Luckman, 
Lever had been a quiet, secure outfit— 
which makes the post-war upheavals 
doubly disconcerting to the rank and 
file. A lot of ill-will still remains from 
Luckman’s utter failure to practice the 
enlightened theories of employer re- 
sponsibility he so loudly preached. 

Jerry Babb will also have his hands 
full .smoothing over his inheritance 
from Luckman of some of the most 
inept community relations in any U. S. 


industry. Luckman’s disregard for 
local feelings in his handling of the 
move from Cambridge to New York 
made Levers name mud in New 
England for years to come. Both Col- 
gate and P&G’s community reps are 
good, although not outstanding. Most 
of their major plants are in big cities 
where community feeling is less apt to 
be intense than in smaller places. 


PUBLIC AND 
STOCKHOLDER RELATIONS 





P&G Is NOTABLY more open than either 
Colgate or Lever in baring itself to the 
public gaze. After its experience with 
limelight-lusting Charlie Luckman and 
the buildup Ben Sonnenberg gave him, 
Lever would rather keep itself out of 
the spotlight, its products in. Since it 
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isn’t publicly owned, it feels internal 
affairs are nobody's business but its 
own. In lesser degree, conservative 
Colgate follows suit. 

But the situation is reversed respect- 
ing Colgate’s and Procter and Gamble’s 
main artillery in the fight for stock- 
holder esteem, the annual report. 
P&G’s report is about as dull as any 
known short of Montgomery Ward’s, 
presents only the barest financial facts 
with a minimum of explanation or en- 
couragement. Colgate’s annual shot at 
stockholder support is a fine, colorful 
and comprehensive book, but that is its 
only one. Colgate seems to. feel beyond 
this and quarterly supplements stock- 
holders—who have been getting divi- 
dends every year since 1895—shouldn’t 
want anything more. But in this, too, 
P&G tops Colgate: its continuous divi-' 
dend record stretches back to 1891. 





ALTHOUGH the U.S. government drop- 
ped $11 billion into the aircraft hopper 
during the year ended last June 30, 
most of the dole went into new tools: 
nine-month 1951 sales showed only a 
small gain over the year before. As the 
greenbacks roll out in ’52, production 
lines will choke up, doubling or in some 
cases tripling the 1951 figures. 

As long as the armed services sprinkle 
their gentle rain of orders on the bird- 
makers, there is no “management prob- 
lem,” no market to carve out, no com- 
petition to outsmart. All the ozone op- 
erators have to do is mass-produce, 
which Americans are supposed to be 
able to do. Despite Congressional belly- 
aching and the creation of a special 
Aircraft Productiom Board under G.M.’s 
Engineering Director Hal Boyer to 
crack the whip, there is no evidence 
that the planemakers have had their 
flaps down. Rather, as Mobilizer Charles 
Wilson and staff have admitted, pro- 
duction goals were set unrealistically 
high to provide “incentive.” 





Island outfit hasn’t missed a dividend in 
22 years (unheard of in aircraftmak- 
ing); his. common sells above book 
value (also unheard of). In 1951’s first 
half, the Grummanites clicked off a 7.6% 
pre-tax profit—about even with North 
American, second only to Douglas’ 
lordly 8.5%, well above the list’s aver- 
age of 5.5%. This was a slight come- 
down from the gorgeous 12.8% of 1950's 
first half, but still in the top layer. 
Tough guy Swirbul’s secret weapon 
for success: a stable, satisfied labor 
force which can handle a low volume 
or a high one efficiently. 

United’s several divisions scrambled 
to their own feet in 1951. For the first 
time since 1945, the Sikorsky helicopter 
division carried its weight (although the 
management moves that did it were 
made in 49 and 750). Sikorsky had 
built an integrated production line 
while orders were at a trickle, was able 
to get machines off the line and into 


Korea when the chips were down. 
Chance Vought had been unable to 
muscle in on the Grumman-gripped 
Navy fighter field, stumbled along with 
subcontracting and experimental work. 
CV has finally dented the admirals’ 
pocketbook for a number (not dis- 
closed) of F7U “Cutlass” twin-jet fight- 
ers. United’s Pratt & Whitney took 
lumps in 1951. Quick to turn to jets 
after turning out half of all piston en- 
gines during War II, the division was 
publicly pummeled by Air Force Chief 
Hoyt Vandenburg last summer. Start- 
ing with the same British Nene engine, 
claimed Vandenburg, the Russians had 
developed better improvements than 
P&W. In its haste to improve upon its 
improvements, P&W ran into strikes at 
Alcoa, at a Detroit subcontractory, and 
at its own Southington, Conn., plant, 
had to cut back production. Major 
United expansions in 1951: a new inte- 
grated plant at Windsor Locks, Conn.., 
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with his tough-looking president Jaké*© 


Swirbul and executive VP Bill Schwen- 
dler, boasts the industry’s oldest com- 
plete top management team. His Long 
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UNITED’S RENTSCHLER: 


SIKORSKY DIVISION PRODUCT: 


when the chips went down, the windmills went up 


for its Hamilton Standard propeller 
division; a new North Haven plant for 
Pratt & Whitney. United’s pre-tax profit 
ratio at the September three-quarter 
mark was an over-the-average 7.9%. 

North American, a major producer 
in 1951 with its Sabrejet, has never met 
‘the test of a civilian market. Unwilling 
to risk a recurrence of its sad 1946-48 
failure, NA now concentrates heavily 
on development, employs an engineer 
for every five production workers. The 
drafting department is working on ten 
different models in four different air- 
plane categories. Its profit ratio over the 
last two years has matched that of 
Douglas, trailed Grumman’s. 

During War II, Boeing, Lockheed 
and Douglas pooled efforts to make 
12,731 Boeing-designed Flying Fort- 
resses. The same three will turn out 
B-47 sweptwing stratojet bombers. Be- 
cause a large plane takes six to eight 
years from conception to operation, big- 
plane Boeing hasn’t many airframes to 
show for last year’s trouble. But little- 
publicized president William Allen has 
built his engineering staff to 3,450— 


LOCKHEED’S GROSS: 
“green valleys, rugged Sierras—and aircraft factories” 


a thousand over the War II peak. 
Boeing also fists the industry's largest 
military backlog (well over $1,000 
million). Although many an investor 
feels Boeing lavishes too much on re- 
search, too little on stockholders (of 
1950 earnings, $3,247,076 went to 
stockholders and $7,579,482 went back 
into the business), Boeing common 
sold at a record high last year. Wall 
Street is thinking in terms of mass out- 
put later this year (B-52 eight-jet 
bombers as well as the B-47s); for 
1951’s first half Boeing’s pre-tax profit 
margin was a skimpy 4.8%, a good deal 
under the mean rate for other indus- 
tries, below the lower aircrafter aver- 
age as well. 

Boeing makes civilian transports, but 
can’t fly with its two B-47 collaborators 
in competitive skies. Lockheed in 1951 
turned out almost half the country’s 
commercial transports, got in on the 
largest fleet replacement in airline his- 
tory when Eastern ordered 30 Super- 
Constellations at $1.5 million apiece. 
After dealing the first extra dividend 
in company history in 1950, Lockheed 


CONNIE AND SUPER-CONNIE: 
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split its common last June to bring the 
price ifto the twenty range. Most 
diversified outfit in the industry, Lock- 
heed has orders for 12 different models; 
sales divide 59% for Air Corps, 30% for 
Navy, 11% commercial. President Gross 
is now subcontracting as much as 40% 
of new production (War II maximum, 
18%). With employment over 30,000, 
his top managers are spread thinly, but 
the future isn’t forgotten: for every four 
hours spent on production, one is de- 
voted to lab work. Super-Connies can 
be adapted to jet propulsion; a new 
electronics lab and jet aircraft depot 
are in the works, Gross carried 7.2% of 
gross down to pre-tax profit during 
1951’s first half. 

In the co-pilot’s seat of the civilian 
transport business is Douglas, with the 
list’s niftiest operating profit—8.1% for 
1951’s first three quarters. Like Lock- 
heed, Douglas is fiddling with future 
potentialities while grinding out thun- 
der birds for War Two and a Half 
(a carrier-based attack bomber and the 
Skynight, first Navy jet nightfighter). 
One future potentiality now in its lab: 
a small plane designed to fly at thrice 
the speed of sound, climb as high as 
56 miles. Management-solid Donald 
Douglas can look to three major com- 
petitors, see ex-Douglas men at their 
helm (NA’s Kindleberger, Northrop’s 
Northrop, Martin’s Pearson). Net cur- 
rent assets per common share are high- 
est in the industry, reflect a relatively 
small capitalization—t,200,000 shares— 
even after last year’s 2-for-1 split. By 
1953, Douglas will have another million 
square feet of plant space. 

Martin and Curtiss-Wright could 
have done better by staying on the 
ground in 1950 and 1951. Both owe 
their souls to British inventions. Neither 
produced much in 1951—profits or air- 
planes. And neither built up backlogs 
at the rate achieved by competitors. 

Early last year, after several freak 
accidents, commercial pilots simply 
upped and refused to fly Martin 2-0-2s. 
In making good a prior commitment 
(for commercial 4-0-4s) Martin refused 
to raise prices commensurate with in- 
flated costs, found itself in a jam when 
government smarties demanded the 
same treatment. Result: 1951’s first nine 
months gave birth to no profit, is 
charged with a $17.5 million loss net— 
a reduction of inventory assets reflect- 
ing lowered realization value of 4-0-4s. 
President Pearson and Chairman Martin 
have a military white hope in the 
Canberra bomber, a twin jet built under 
license from the English Electric Com- 
pany; they see no silver lining, in the 
4-0-4 silverliner, three of which have 
been put into service. To pay his over- 
head, Martin subcontracts for other 
airframers. 

After three years of handling Curtiss- 
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Wright's financial, government and 
stockholder relations, goodwill-builder 
Frank Shields returned to his brokerage 
business. Under the Hurley-Shields two- 
some, C-W earnings trebled, efficiency 
matched that of the competition, but a 
seething labor broil was not dried up. 
Bright spot on the road back: ‘capture 
and refinment of the J-65 “Sapphire 
Jet,” which spun the order backlog over 
the billion mark late last year. With a 
threadbare 3.9% pre-tax ratio for six 
months of 1951, however, C-W has not 
yet spun itself a comfy profit cocoon. 

Most puzzling picture is presented 
by West Coaster Convair. When Navy 
Secretary Kimball spaded its new, $50 
million guided missile plant at Pomona 
into construction, he indicated manage- 
ment had finally captured Navy con- 
fidence. But nine-month sales were not 
greatly in excess of 1950’s like peri- 
od, and yielded a horrendous profit 
margin of 3.9% before taxes. Convair 
has a fair backlog of orders for its 340 
commercial liner, is not yet a member 
of the not-so-exclusive Billion Dollar 
Military Backlog Club. 


LABOR RELATIONS 


ON THE SURFACE, aircraft labor rela- 
tions appear more streamlined than 
those in other industries. Workers get 
virtually all they ask, and then some. 
Most contracts include production co- 
operation pledges; many run for three 
years. Planemakers need men-—lots of 
them; they have dollars—lots of them; 
and they pay through the nose to get 
manpower. 

But last September the inherent 
weakness of a fluctuating labor force 
raised big welts on the streamlined pro- 
grams. Realizing that industry profits 
vary directly with the temperature of 
War Two and a Half, labor struck while 
the iron curtain was hot. On the mor- 
row of Labor Day, 10,000 production 
men walked out of Douglas’ Long 
Beach plant; at friendly, progressive 
Douglas, which hadn’t so much as 
smelled a strike since 1937, production 
of giant C-124 transports was stopped. 
Three weeks later, another 10,000 
UAW-CIO members showed their heels 
to Curtiss-Wright in Wood-Ridge, New 
Jersey; at not-so-progressive C-W, a 
veteran at union battling, badly needed 
jet engines remained badly needed until 
Truman showed the mailed fist late 
in October. 

Some 42% of the industry’s work is 
done in California, and not because 
management likes the climate. The at- 
mosphere conduces to good feeling; 
even after six weeks of walkout, the 
return of Douglas’ 10,000 was a model 
of peace and goodwill. Douglas gives 
three weeks with pay after five years’ 
service. Company gave dollars, labor 
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the energy for construction of a modern 
park in plant-town Santa Monica. 

Lockheed, which pulls plenty of 
people from the Los Angeles area, 
teams up well with the International 
Association of Machinists. To supple- 
ment the regular grievance committee, 
company keeps a labor-management 
team on the watch for sore spots. Com- 
munications don’t stop with the house 
organ, The Lockheed Star; special bul- 
letins give workers the lowdown on 
negotiations, finances, civilian defense, 
products. 

North American’s Dutch Kindle- 
berger has kindled a human spark to 
go with his solid LR program. Ad- 
vancement from within is the rule. A 
wave of labor education followed 
Kindleberger’s promise to refund two- 
thirds of tuition money if the worker- 
scholar passes any course. Company 
maintains a crack counselling service 
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CONVULT’S ODLUM: 


and full product confidence—both miss- 
ing since War II—are reached, point to 
stable relations at the Caldwell, N. J. 
propeller plant as proof. 

Grumman has put a new twist to LR 
with its Welfare Department, which 
caters to the forgotten needs of the 
unforgotten production worker. The 
W.D. gives discounts on gifts; buys 
license plates for workers’ cars; fixes 
flats; keeps a blood bank; takes care of 
families. Grumman even flies sick em- 
ployees to the Mayo: Clinic, on the 
house. The workforce supplies material 
for athletic teams of near-professional 
smoothness; the much-abused “team” 
term has real meaning for Swirbul’s 
tight outfit, which quickly adjusted 
from trickling to torrential production. 

United, Connecticut’s largest em- 
ployer, has been unable to avoid ac- 
cusations of personnel-pirating from 
other Nutmeg State enterprises. It can- 








PRE-FORMED WALLS FOR POMONA PLANT: 


the Navy expressed a feeling of confidence 


for laid-off workers—a serious placement 
effort is made even for probationary 
employees. 

Martin’s fringes are standard; work- 
ers must put in a certain number of 
hours to rate a vacation (one week 
after a year, two weeks after five years). 
Martin hasn’t followed the feast-or- 
famine pattern of industry labor policy. 
Instead of giving labor the book, com- 
pany has kept management preroga- 
tive in union contracts, kept LR on a 
long-run basis. 

Curtiss-Wright will never get off the 
spot, labor relationswise, until the turn- 
over of top LR people slows down 
(three LR directors in five years) and 
until lawyers stop dominating the em- 
ployee show (if it’s in the contract, 
OK;; if not, the union can’t legally force 
us). President Hurley devotes a healthy 
slice of his time to the problem of in- 
plant morale, pens a stream of notes to 
employees. Management feels labor 
problems will shrink as full production 
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not be accused of neglecting human 
relations, however—the May 31 issue of 
the union paper (The Machinist) car- 
ried a double-spread plug, the ultimate 
in LR bouquets. 

Boeing rosters have burgeoned in 
Wichita and Seattle without outward 
difficulty. Union and management ex- 
hibit a harmony pledge, a_ special 
grievance committee; company admin- 
isters an “invention incentive plan” 
($50 for submission, $50 when pat- 
ented, 20% of all royalties). Some 99% 
of supervisors have thrust up from 
Boeing ranks. ~. 

In San Diego, Consolidated Vultee’s 
wages are so high that neighbor indus- 
tries glower in resentment. But the un- 
ions have landed, and seem to have 
Convair well in hand. At Forth Worth, 
AFL Office Workers organized the 
1,500-strong clerical staff following an 
intense campaign marked by heated 
gatherings and two huge billboards 
strategically placed on the six-lane 











highway leading to the plant. Money, 
it appears, really isn’t everything. : 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 


WorLp War Two and a Half has been 
the aviation industry's biggest PR 
agent. Newspapers, business journals, 
government publications spread avia- 
tion’s cry far and wide. Congress- 
men are keenly aware of the plane- 
makers’ 25% wedge of the appropria- 
tions pie. Military strategists herald the 
airplane as the most effective deterrent 
of total war. A surprising number of 
citizens are familiar with the Sikorsky 
helicopter, Convair’s atom-carrying B- 
36, Northrup’s F-89 Scorpion jet. 
United, in addition to wangling top- 
level publicity for management, turns 
out an excellent, informative, well-pic- 
tured quarterly (The Bee Hive); sends 
it to interested readers throughout the 
world. For seven years the Company 
has distributed a pictorial summary 
which gets international distribution. A 
22.000-word United-prepared report on 
the Berlin Airlift received a three mil- 
lion circulation in five languages. 
Curtiss-Wright’s big problem has 
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BOEING’S ALLEN: 
the common rode cloud-high 





been to develop a positive relationship 
with air force moguls, a job handled 
by top levelers. The corporation picked 
up plenty of good publicity when the 
AF adopted C-W techniques to form 
the “Thomas Plan” for subcontracting. 
The C-W plan, embodying clinics for 
product-need exhibition around the 
country, got heavy small businessman 
play, helped goodwill. 

Grumman leaves its PR work almost 
entirely to the Navy and its employees. 
Hardly a month goes by when some 
flying Admiral doesn’t spout off about 
“efficient, reliable, Grumman.” Em- 
ployees (completely non-union) noise 
over their good deal at Grumman, feel 
it’s the place to work. PR department 
concentrates on in-plant relations, 
guests, and the needs of President 
Swirbul. 

Boeing builds around its products. 
Few Americans couldn’t identify War 
II’s famed “Flying Fortress.” The com- 
pany hopes to hit the same PR jackpot 
with the highly heralded B-47. The 
widely-circulated Boeing monthly mag- 
azine includes well-written articles of 
industry-wide import; plays product 
beauty to the hilt with pages of trim 
pictures. Primarily a west coast opera- 
tion, public-aware Boeing nevertheless 
keeps a representative circulating up 
and down the east coast trying to 
spread company goodwill. 

Martin’s active PR program got a 
boost last March when company of- 
ficials decided to bind up a group of 
studies that had recently been made 
on efficiency and economy within the 
organization. Under a quality blue- 
white cover, 600 copies were quietly 
sent along to industry friends. A few 
months later, over 3,000 copies of the 
widely-read sleeper had been requested 
by industry, government, and school 
representatives. The book hit budgetary 
control, design, cost control, tool plan- 
ning, money-saving maintenance, facili- 
ties control, more. Martin’s monthly, 
The Martin Star, is a solid house or- 
gan. Martinians seldom allude to the 
controversial performance of the com- 
mercial 2-0-2, push hard on the possi- 
bilities of the new silverliner. 

Lockheed flooded the mails (air- 
mails, that is) with a series of pre- 
dated, newsy releases. With Curtiss- 
Wright and Eastern Airlines, the com- 
pany collaborated in a series of three- 
pronged ads playing up Eastern’s mid- 
summer purchase of Lockheed Super- 
Connies with C-W engines. Lockheed 
and Douglas continued to score plus- 
sage from performance of their com- 
mercial airliners. 

Douglas aircraft is directly tied to 
the boss-man Donald Douglas. Forses 
Industrial Opinion Poll in June ’51 
showed pipe-smoking Douglas seventh 
of the twelve outstanding industry Jead- 
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ers in the nation. Chief Don ran ahead 
of his own company (company ran first 
in the aircraft industry) in the polling. 

Convair PR have not been pushing 
the B-36 hard; point to expansion and 
play up their new commercial “340,” 
a low-cost, efficient plane with a large 
well-spread backlog. 


COMMUNITY RELATIONS 





Community relations in the industry 
become abnormally pleasant as aircraft- 
ers continue to hire and hire. Two ma- 
jor headaches are noise (jets) and 
traffic problems. 

Early in ’51, the Southern California 
companies (Lockheed, Douglas, Con- 
solidated Vultee, North American, 
Northrup) entertained 75 local govern- 
ment, school, and other community 
leaders to discuss the importance of 
the industry to the community. Lock- 
heed’s Bob Gross squared off against 
one-way relations; pointed to California 
promotional pieces that . . . “tell of 
our green valleys, rugged Sierras and 
warm deserts . . . why visitors can have 
fun looking over movie and radio stu- 
dios . . . but nothing about our aircraft 


MARTIN’S MARTIN: 
in the Silverliner, no silver lining 
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factories.” Chambers of Commerce may, /|7 


or may not have given the industry a 
fair shake, but citizens did. After watch- 
ing the hustling antics of Don Douglas, 
Jack Northrup, Gerry Vultee, Dutch 
Kindleberger, Dick Miller, and Gross 
for fifteen years, residents of Los An- 
geles and vicinity are enamored of the 
fly-boys. Statistics are impressive. One 
out of every three manufacturing em- 
ployees in the area works for the indus- 
try; aircraft paychecks come close to 
$500 million each year. 

Lockheed and Douglas, dominant in 
Burbank and Santa Monica, enjoy 
identical patterns of solid relationship 
with their respective communities. Said 
Burbank Mayor Ralph Hilton: “Lock- 
heed is tops in the town . . . keeps us 
well informed . . . has always encour- 
aged cultural developments in the com- 
munity.” Lockheed runs an open house; 
conducts aircraft classes in the schools; : 
has a chorus that serenades town 
groups; keeps PR man William Wilson 
zeroed on the Chamber of Commerce. 

“Whenever we ask the Douglas peo- 


- ple for help they are ready and will- 


ing,” says Santa Monica Assistant City 
Manager George Bundy. When Douglas 
needed expansion room, execs went to 
town officials, got a ‘35-year lease on 
new ground. Community members are 
well aware that Douglas holds the state 
safety record. 

North American has a respectable 
reputation in Long Beach, does not 
publicize company doings as heavily as 
its neighbors. Plant officials confer with 
city planners on expansion plans and 
innovations, don’t publicize these ef- 
forts. A major NAA division was 
launched last year in Columbus, Ohio. 
Before company employees were trans- 
ferred to the former Curtiss-Wright 
factory, all were exposed to a “This is 
Columbus” booklet. The pamphlet ex- 
plained the move to Columbus; was 
crammed with how-to-get-located info; 
pointed out regional differences in cus- 
toms, dress, etc. A small paragraph un- 
der the head of Community Relations 
caught the tone: “If you like California, 
bear in mind that Columbus residents 
are equally proud of their fine city and 
state. (After all, Ohio State beat Cali- 
fornia in the 1950 Rose Bowl game.)” 

Convair, a big employer in San 
Diego and Pomona, has its largest in- 
stallation at Fort Worth, Texas, has 
added almost 15,000 employees in the 
Fort Worth B-36 plant in the last year. 
This giant employment jump has been 
Convair’s most effective community re- 
lations move. 

Grumman can do no wrong in Beth- 
page, L. I. Swirbul and his athletes are 
practically war heroes. 

Curtiss-Wright faces different com- 
munity problems in their two major lo- 
cations. The propellor division, located 
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DOUGLAS (LEFT ) AND SATISFIED CUSTOMER (WESTERN’S DRINKWATER): 





in the co-pilot’s seat of the civilian transport business 


in small Caldwell, N. J., pays 60 per 
cent of the town taxes, is the only in- 
dustry in town. Schools, public build- 
ings were built with C-W dollars. An 
ex-Mayor of Caldwell happily toils 
nightly in a company stockroom. Most 
of the 10,000 Wright Aeronautical em- 
ployees live in Paterson, commute 
through four towns which border the 
huge Wood-Ridge, New Jersey, plant. 
Company CR men have a tough prob- 
lem keeping all the communities happy. 
Paterson has always been a tough-to- 
handle labor area. Geared to topsy- 
turvy textile economy, it’s a rough town 
for goodwill spreading. Location a jet’s 
length from five towns makes com- 
munity relations a 24-hour job for the 
migrained management. * 

Wichita, Kansas, likes tenant Boeing. 
At war’s end the company had to pull 
out of Wichita when war contracts dis- 
appeared. When Boeing bosses reap- 
peared in ’49 with B-47 contracts, the 
townspeople helped them get started 
and have been helping ever since. The 
company keeps Wichita, Seattle and 
Renton well-informed of major Boeing 
developments. 

United Aircraft’s community relations 
program is broadening. Many-town lo- 
cations necessitate more than average 
participation in this work. East Hart- 
ford, home of Pratt and Whitney, has 
never been considered a good place to 
live. Many employees commute from 
small Connecticut Valley towns. Prior 
to United’s announcement of major 
building intentions in two old New 
England towns, Windsor Locks, Mass., 
and North Haven, Conn., United rep- 
resentatives quietly and diplomatically 
prepared the communities. The sum- 
mer edition of the Bee Hive featured 
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well-written stories of the past, present 
and future of the two locales with pic- 
tures and stories of local citizenry. 
United also runs “What’s doing at 
United Aircraft” advertisements in 
daily and weekly newspapers. 


STOCKHOLDER RELATIONS 


Owners of the aviation industry, and 
everyone else, knew ’51 would not be 
a good dividend year. Plow-back, build, 
experiment, lease were throated in all 
annual gatherings. 

Signs that some concerns were be- 
coming increasingly aware of stockhold- 
ers appeared. Several solid citizens split 
stock. Lockheed and Douglas split two- 
for-one in *51; Grumman declared a 
100 per cent stock dividend late in ‘50. 
Some annual reperts ranked with the 
best in any industry. Most took the 
opportunity to impress stockholders 
with extensive subcontracting pro- 
grams aimed at minimizing the long- 
range risk of a big fall. Boeing, Lock- 
heed, North American, and Douglas 
got out fact-crammed, well-pictured, 
frank portrayals. North American in- 
cluded a diagrammed four-page pres- 
entation of U.S. aircraft preparedness 
—one of the most encompassing indus- 
try-wide reports given by any corpora- 
tion. 

A 77% proxy return at Lockheed’s 
May 1 annual meeting was directly re- 
lated to the company’s policy of keep- 
ing owners informed. After the meeting 
(attended by 125 stockholders), Lock- 
heed sent an eight-page, pictured re- 
port of all the goings-on to their 9,404 
owners. The company periodically 
sends stockholders brochures and pro- 
grams for sales promotion. 








TELEVISION 


TELEvision’s bumptious Dagmar 
pushed a song last spring that tells 
1951’s flicker-factory story. “The ceil- 
ing fell in and the bottom fell out” 
might have been warbled by any num- 
ber of red-eyed video bosses. 

January and February were high- 
level sales months, with gross hitting 
a billion-a-year rate. Then came the 
shakedown analysts had expected ever 
since the Korean kickoff and the scare- 
buying scrimmage. In March, realists 
like Emerson’s Abrams and Crosley’s 
Blees admitted to overproduction and 
temporary market saturation. Although 
the slump didn’t appear in first-quarter 
figures (biggest-seller RCA netted $12 
million after taxes of $15 million), 
spring releases from RTMA (Radio 
Television Manufacturers Association ) 
were plugging hard for “sure cures’— 
relaxation of 25%-down Regulation W, 
easing of excise taxes, melting of the 
channel freeze. Setmakers were quickly 
set back on their heels: Admiral, which 
was turning out 100,000 sets a month 
at 1950’s end, produced only 40,000 
in May. 

Big Government was guilty of com- 
plicity in the video flipflop: Stromberg- 
Carlson’s level-headed president Rob- 
ert Tait rightfully accused the D. C. 
Planners of too-frequent wolf cries with 
respect to shortages. Premature Wash- 
ington announcements of new excises 
and credit restrictions gave sales an 
artificial stimulus in late 50, created an 
unrealistic market which folded quickly 
as winter turned into spring. 


MANAGEMENT 


In irs January 1, 1951, Report on 
American Industry, Forses posed this 
question: Which of the videomakers 





MECK, DEMONSTRATING SET IN AIRPLANE: 








COM- STOCK. 
MANAGE- LABOR PUBLIC MUNITY HOLDER 
MENT RELATIONS RELATIONS RELATIONS RELATIONS 
Sek AORRNE” 5) ic eb s whe 85 85 90 ~ 85 85 
Phiico (121.8) .......... et) 90 85 80 80 
Admiral (67.9) .......... _ 80 80 85 90 
Motorola (54.8) ......... 90 90 85 85 95 
Zenith (41.9) ........... 85 90 90 85 85 
DuMont (80.9) ......... 85 - 85 90- 85 85 
Emerson (27.3) ......... 85 80 80 80 85 
Stromberg-Carlson (22.4).. 80 90 85 85 85 
Magnavox (12.6) ........ 75 85 ~ 85 90 
Hallicrafters (8.9) ....... 80 85 - 80- - 
ETE b00468 0 ddbes 80 -- 80 _ 
*Assets in millions in parentheses, as of December, 1950. 
will survive sure-to-come adversity? The was a respectable 11%. President 


question was tentatively answered by 
the end of 1951’s September quarter, 
as government orders—slow to take up 
the market slack—permitted the men 
to separate from the boys. Tiny set- 
raakers who grabbed on as the ski lift 
started rising (975,000 sets sold in 1948 
to 3,000,000 in °49 and 7,500,000 
in ’50) simply closed up shop. Me- 
dium-sized makers ran into real trouble 
on the downhill skid: Tait’s Stromberg- 
Carlson was close to the break-even 
line, DuMont’s DuMont below it. Halli- 
crafters borrowed heavily, missed a 
dividend, lost sales and earnings 
ground. 

Despite rough second and third quar- 
ter dips, the big producers rode along 
without panic. With sales running 
slightly ahead of 1950 for the first half, 
Motorola even improved its profit mar- 
gin, financed its heavy inventory load 
and 200,000 square feet of new plant 
out of cash on hand. Even after an 
arid third quarter, Motorola’s pre-tax 
profit ratio for the first nine months 


Galvin showed coolness under fire by 
latching onto the “right type” of mili- 
tary orders, predicted a winter rebound. 

Enmeshed in its color-tube Donny- 
brook with CBS, RCA made it clear 
that Sarnoff would never say die. 
Stung by FCC approval of CBS color, 
the mammoth was quick to kick back. 
After hundreds of roseate Columbia re- 
leases loaded with testimonial praise of 
its non-compatible tube, RCA broke the 
summer calm with a demonstration of 
its own system, quite comparable to 
CBS in color quality and, unlike Co- 
lumbia’s, receivable in black and white. 

Mumbling about the defense pro- 
gram, the embarrassed FCC stopped all 
color production (such as it was) and 
took CBS off the hook. Continuing its 
expansion, RCA added $40 million to 
its long-term borrowings (now up to 
$100 million). The engineering divi- 
sion, dearly beloved by Chairman 
Sarnoff, continued in the van of 


(1) achievement, (2) dollars spent. 
Although the mammoth’s left foot 





TAIT, BACKED BY STROMBERG CHASSIS: 


on the downhill skid, the medium-sized setmakers ran into trouble 
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RCA’S SARNOFF: 
never say die, say compatible 


doesn’t always appear to move in 
cadence with its right one, 1951’s first 
nine months showed a pre-tax profit 
margin of 9%. 

Biggest second for RCA’s color mo- 
tion came from Doc. DuMont. Always 
on sound engineering ground, the 
cathode ray pioneer was busy with 
other crusades. Fed up with the FCC’s 
freeze, DuMont was equally annoyed 
with the prospective cure, presented 
his objections in the form of huge maps 
which toured the country. 

Unlike Admiral, DuMont came right 
out with its unhappy financial tidings. 
Except for tax recovery, its release read, 
losses for the first 40 weeks would have 
been $2 million, on sales of $37.5 mil- 
lion (comparable 1950 sales: $53 mil- 
lion). Caught between the villainous 
TV slump and the frustrating delay of 
defense conversion, DuMont could still 
point to a $60 million military backlog. 
This could bring sales to $100 million 
in 52. But DuMont faced the same 
bitter reality met by other pioneers 
(Henry Ford, Raymond Scott) when 
the competition finally matched their 
quality. In the Videolithic Era of 1947 
when radiomakers were dabbling with 
seven- and ten-inch tubes, DuMont was 
bringing out twenty-inch screens and 
better designs on smaller chassis. Two 
years ago, DuMont turned out half the 
industry's picture tubes. But quality 
has leveled out, tubemaking has been 
dispersed, and bigger screens aren’t so 
important any more. Last February’s 
“Royal Sovereign,” a thirty-inch set 
which cost a regal $10.21 more than 
the New York City price of an eight- 
cylinder fordor Ford, sold well in places 
like Texas but contributed more pres- 
tige than profits. 
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Stromberg-Carlson also bet on big- 
ness, was first to crack the twenty-four- 


‘inch screen market in November, 1950. 
.In that year S-C chalked up one of the 


industry’s worst profit ratios (2.5%), 
result mainly of a deficit first half. In 
the teeth of a soft market, Tait’s mer- 
chandisers removed the deficit for ’51’s 
initial sixmonth, but after third-quarter 
bumps the profit margin was scraping 
its nose at 1.5%. S-C worked deeper 
into the telephone equipment field with 
the Stromberg-Carlson Credit Corp., 
which provides long-term funds for in- 
dependent telephoners. Like others, 
Stromberg-Carlson has been hustling 
long and late of late for war con- 
tracts. 

Two war-work leaders are Admiral 
and Philco. Ross Siragusa claims Ad- 
miral’s military potential now runs to 
$400 million annually (deliveries, how- 
ever, are walking at $5-$6 million a 
month). Compared with its military 
peak load of $40 million in 1944, Ad- 
miral’s post-war activity has been as 
frenetic as a Jerry Lester show. But the 
very fact that Admiral output boomed 
fivefold in three years put Siragusa in 
a vulnerable spot. Last April there 
were so many Admiral sets clogging 
sales floors and warehouses that his 
giveaway Jubilee (buy a TV console, 
get a radio-phonograph free) fell flat on 
its face. How badly Admiral weathered 
the storm of 1951 isn’t known as this 
is written: after a first-quarter profit 
margin of 12%, Siragusa published only 
total sales for quarters two and three, 
refused to release any earnings figures 
or ratios. 

Conservative, diversified Philco— 
whose output is rigidly regulated by 
sales trends—emerged in better shape 
than most of the others. Up to Sep- 
tember 30, 1951, sales were almost 
even with the 1950 pace (first three 
quarters of 1951, $228 million; of 1950, 
$229 million). Pre-tax profits came 
close to the pace too; 7% for 1951’s 
first three quarters vs. 1950’s 8.5%. 
Philco was one of a very few video out- 
fits which weren’t caught with all their 
cash in unsalable sets when the break 
came. 

Zenith’s outspoken Commander E. F. 
MacDonald, Jr., began and ended 1951 
with crusades. The opening gambit, a 
three-month, FCC-OK’d experiment 
with Phonevision, provided good pub- 
licity fodder most of the year, proved 
to be in tune with the times as well 
(there are now three pay-as-you-see TV 
systems, Paramount’s Telemeter and 
the Skiatron Subscriber-vision in addi- 
tion to Phonevision). As 1951 rolled 
on more and more videots listened to 
MacDonald’s proposition. When the 
Turpin-Robinson fight was blacked out, 
frustrated set owners grumbled; ditto 
when the colleges took most football 
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ADMIRAL’S SIRAGUSA: 
the earnings figures were a secret 


games out of Zoomar range. MacDon, 
ald dropped his second bomb on the 
hearing-aid industry last October, with 
a booklet accusing ‘manufacturers of 
milking the partly-deaf. New to the 
field, Zenith has halved competitive 
prices of mechanical ear aids. Although 
MacDonald’s round-screen set designs 
met with some resistance, his overall 
operation turned in a solid 8% profit 
ratio, before taxes, for 1951’s first three 
quarters. 

. Emerson, which entered the radio 
and later the TV market strictly as a 
price-parer, surprised with a profit 
margin of 13% for the first 39 weeks. 
Abrams, who gets maximum mileage 
from an unskilled workforce, squeezed 
maximum ad-mileage from the RCA- 
CBS color bastinado as well. Abrams 
guaranteed full price credit for two 
years on standard Emerson models 
traded in for color sets (DuMont, 
among others, expects color to “arrive” 
in about eight years). Abrams’ thor- 
oughly, safe gesture was cancelled out 
when Washington snapped the lock on 
color. 

Hallicrafters, Magnavox and little 
Meck were in the medium-sized, well- 
squeezed category. Hallicrafters de- 
pended too much (almost 80%) on TV 
set sales, needs to set sails in ‘a more 
diversified direction. Meck brought out 
a $2,000 twenty-inch model to cele- 
brate the twenty-fifth anniversary of his 
Scott Radio Laboratories subsidiary; 
like others’ Big Berthas, it didn’t an- 
swer the slump problem. He also came 
a cropper in the PR arena: after widely 
circulating his February 1 claim that 
8,000,000 sets would be turned out in 
51, the roof fell in. Magnavox rang up 
$5 million in third-quarter sales, exactly 
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half its gross in 1950’s third three- 
month. But with all the woes, Wall 
Street remained bullish on TV’s future. 


LABOR RELATIONS 


For AN inpDusTRY that cut down the 
work week, lopped off lots of workers, 
and still faces strong UE elements, TV 
got out of 1951 with few strikes and 
little labor trouble. Stromberg-Carl- 
son stopped set production for three 
months; when rehiring time came, 
talented workers had found more stable 
niches. In March, Admiral laid off over 
1,000 employees..In April, DuMont 
slashed the workweek to four days, 
idled 500 people. Hallicrafters, Zenith, 
big RCA, and others also sliced their 
rosters during the spring. 

Motorola stands alone in dealing with 








DUMONT: 


2,000 employees went right along. 
At Zenith, benefits are liberal and 
dealings with the independent Radionic 
Workers of America are cordial. Strom- 
berg-Carlson also maintains friendly re- 
lations with an independent union. 
When layoffs were the order last spring, 
the industrial relations. director con- 
ferred with the union president, exam- 
ined transfer possibilities, worked up 
explanations for severed setmakers. 

DuMont didn’t fare badly in the 
tough Paterson (New Jersey) industrial 
jungle. One reason: many of its fe- 
male workers weren't fatally hurt by 
temporary unemployment and_ the 
workweek cutback. 

RCA personnelmen enjoy little au- 
thority, can’t make important deci- 
sions without scurrying topside. Result: 
different divisions—RCA Victor alone 





17-INCH STRATHMORE: 


in 1951, bigger screens couldn’t faze the villain 


its people. It has the highest wages in 
the industry, a profit-sharing plan; it 
hasn’t had strikes for 22 years. Signif- 
icantly, the company’s LR bureau is 
calied the Department of Human Re- 
lations. Windshield stickers for em- 
ployees reading “Hi Motorola” aren't 
considered corny by enthusiastic work- 
ers. Paul Galvin’s annual report to em- 
ployees, made up in circus-tent format 
with barkers spilling financial info, is 
one of the country’s most original. His 
letters to employees are among the best 
anywhere. Generous on big things, 
Galvin keeps Human Relations Director 
Ken Riper busy on little things that 


make for that family feeling. 
Biggest improver over 1950 was New 
Jersey's Emerson. After a stormy 


changeover from pinkish UE to IVE, 
the labor scene has been quiet. When 
the company moved from New York to 
Jersey City almost 90% of Ben Abrams’ 


has 18 different unions—show varying 
work conditions. Strong personnelmen 
who take their chances without top 
brass approval can operate well, build 
good internal relations. Those unwilling 
to move without management OK run 
into grievances, low morale and general 
union trouble because it takes too long 
to get the buck passed all the way up. 
Corporation boasts fine safety and sug- 
gestion systems, topnotch salvage and 
sanitation setups, a new executive 
development program. Its house organ 
has always been excellent. Last year 
RCA’s Report to Employees, patterned 
after its stockholder report, was a gem: 
complete, easily-read, the book helped 
to integrate the single-functioned em- 
ployee into the Big Company picture. 

Hallicrafters, one-thirtieth the size of 
RCA, does a good job on a smaller 
scale: notes to employees on special 
occasions, retirement plan based on 
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profit-sharing, health and welfare bene- 
fits extended to worker families. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 





Stoppy public relations didn’t help 
video’s cause in 1951. A vivid lack of 
coherence was obvious around all the 
basic issues. Color TV was pushed too 
hard before the picture was clear (or 
acceptably tinted). 

RCA makes the most copy. David Sar- 
noff made public analyses of all major 
issues in and out of his industry, re- 
ported on his discussions with Churchill, 
Eisenhower, and the bigwigs of Europe. 
RCA Victor paid particular attention to 
the negro population, with regional 
round tables with colored civic and re- 
ligious leaders. Valuable marketing, 
PR and LR suggestions came out of the 
gatherings, claims Radio Corporation. 

Philco bolstered its own PR system 
with what looks like permanent cement: 
for the first time, internal PR people 
operated from a level where they could 
see everything. President Balderston, 
however, has never been disposed to 
become an “industrial spokesman.” 

Allen B. (“Papa”) DuMont is the 
reverse. On every TV issue, DuMont 
pops right into the scrimmage with his 
own analysis. His technical decisions 
carry more weight than those of any 
other person in the industry. Early 
in the year, as motion picture the- 
aters moved toward control of sporting 
events, Doc DuMont gathered eiglit 
other setmakers for a collective spon- 
sorship of the Charles-Walcott fight. 

Early in December, a skeleton popped 
out of Zenith’s closet. MacDonald ad- 
mitted his firm had retained James P. 
Finnegan, former St. Louis tax collector 
under indictment for bribery, to help 
get Hollywood films for his Phonevision 
experiment” His plea: Zenith didn’t 
know how Finnegan got his results. 

For the rest, the industry’s public re- 
lations is wrapped up in its advertising 
promotion. Emerson put up its biggest, 
reddest neon sign at the busy New Jer- 
sey end of the Holland Tunnel, col- 
laborated with Macy’s and the Ring- 
ling circus for an eight-day display on 
the big store’s fifth floor. Ad expendi- 
tures, zooming as the slump worsened, 
were never larger. Going the set- 
makers’ slogans one better, retailers 
burst into newspapers with exag- 
gerated, inaccurate claims. While the 
major setmakers were not directly re- 
sponsible, the industry as a whole 
sported a big black eye as Better Busi- 
ness Bureaus caught more and more 
false claims, and more and more twOe 
bit chiselers failed to make good on 
service contracts. 

Radio-Television Manufacturers As- 
sdciation, the videomakers’ PR mouth- 
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piece, had a busy year, with Glenn 
McDaniel beginning in April as first 
paid president. Biggest RTMA produc- 
tion was its hookup with baseball, tying 
in with the National League’s 75th 
birthday, the American League’s 50th. 


COMMUNITY RELATIONS 


June 1 video-makers’ unemployment, 
estimated at over 50,000, strained rela- 
tions in most TV communities. On top 
of unemployment, managements were 
compelled to focus.on many pressing 
problems which lined up ahead of CR. 

A city commissioner in Camden, New 
_ Jersey, told a Forses interviewer that 
“RCA’s standing is A-l. The company 
has a nice record in dealing with our 
people. .. .” The comment, not typical 
of past remarks about. RCA, indicates 
the Victor Division has made big 
strides in the across-from-Philly town. 
The company also showed a movie, 
“You and the American Business Sys- 
tem,” to over 40,000 employees and 
civic and service groups in ’51. Victor’s 
Camden employees seldom, if ever, go 
in for elective or appointive office. Yet, 
Stromberg-Car!-on uses these offices as 
the guts of its CR program. One is 
vice-president of the Rochester Cham- 
ber of Commerce, another tops the 





area’s Boy Scouts, others are high up in 
social work groups of the community. 

DuMont’s community relations pro- 
gram has a square-shooting approach. 
In Paterson, whose textile workers are 
used to layoffs, DuMont went to local 
government authorities last spring, told 
them a layoff was imminent, got sympa- 
thetic cooperation. DuMont’s dealers 
are top community relations men in 
many places. 

Chicago’s Zenith, Hallicrafters, Ad- 
miral, Motorola, and Meck have not 
shown heavy participation in the affairs 
of that big community. 


STOCKHOLDER RELATIONS 


Despite the bad year, stockholder in- 
terest in TV manufacturers remained 
intense. On November 1, Motorola and 
RCA common stock was selling above 
the 1950 market highs, and Zenith com- 
mon breached the. 50 peak several 
times during the year. Other stocks 
moved gently downward. Admiral com- 
mon dropped a good ten points below 
1950, Magnavox and Emerson were 
moving four to six points behind. Over- 
the-counter, DuMont and Stromberg- 
Carlson were substantially behind last 
year’s bid-and-ask prices. For the most 
part, investors had their eyes on the 





MACHINE TOOLS 


heavy electronic outlays marked for ’52. 

Annual reports were better in 1951. 
Philco, Motorola, RCA, DuMont and 
Stromberg Carlson turned out up-to- 
date reports which compare favorably 
with those in other industries. Mag- 
navox, with 2,000 more stockholders 
than employees, also cased an im- 
pressive annual. Even the dregs of the 
lot were nevertheless more informative 
than past annuals. 

Motorola continues to outshine the 
video makers in stockholder relations. 
Judging from the acceptability and use 
of stockholder ideas, Paul Galvin should 
have three or four Stockholder-of-the- 
Year awards. Galvin awarded all stock- 
holders a $2.50 dividend (up from $2), 
plus a holiday extra of 37%¢. 

RCA sends out a detailed pictured ac- 
count of all that transpires at the an- 
nual stockholder meetings. Admiral re- 
lays natty little three-month earning 
statements that include—besides a finan- 
cial summary—news of products and 
company achievements. The company 
also whipped up a tricky four-page 
brochure which summarized Admiral’s 
17 years in business. The motif—acorn 
to oak—was well-packed with impres- 
sive facts about growth. Zenith changed 
its fiscal year to correspond with the 
calendar year. 





PEACETIME PARIAHS, defense darlings 
are the machine tool makers. A small- 
potatoes industry, toolers rank far 
down in assets. But when the U. S. 
needs weapons, temporarily they are 
the keystone of national defense. But 
only temporarily: their stock-in-trade, 
metal working tools, is very durable 
and when industry has enough, it’s a 
long time before it comes back for 
more. Consequently, toolers alter- 
nately soar and bust their noggins rid- 
ing a boom-and-bust cycle as rough as 
any. 

Since defense planners were slow to 


three times that of shipments. The Air 
Force alone has $950 million to spend 
for the tools needed to attain 95-wing 
strength in 1958; later it wants 140 
wings. A lot of them will be jet air- 
craft, which makes it tougher; jets re- 
quire four times as much machining as 
piston-pushers. 

On paper, Clay Bedford broke the 
tool bottleneck for Charlie Wilson last 
summer. Actually, supply won't jibe 
with demand for a long time. Until it 
does, the toolers stand to make unusual 
earnings similar to the peak war years 
of 1942 and 1948. Thanks to the “de- 


aren't likely to hurt very much either. 
Tool makers aren’t happy though, 
even with a carte blanche from Wilson 
to shoot the works. Recalling the 
bonanza-bust cycle of War II, they fear 
the day when Uncle Sam dumps turret 
lathes and other choice items at give- 
away prices—as he did after War II. 


MANAGEMENT 


TOOLMAKING doesn’t breed the brand 
of professional management that oper- 
ates with the smooth precision of a 
turret lathe. Most of the 200-odd out- 








wake up to tool needs, right. now pressed industry” clause, EPTaxes fits in the industry still smack strongly 

“boom” isn’t nearly emphatic enough 

to describe the tool-up fever. Defense 

Boss Wilson wants a $2 billion annual MANAGE- _ LABOR PUBLIC MUNITY _ HOLDER 

output instanter. If they hit it up to e MENT RELATIONS RELATIONS RELATIONS RELATIONS 

even half of that by 1952’s end, tool- Norton Company (64.5) 80 85 90 90 ite 

ers will be lucky. Jacking up tool out- Cincinnati Milling Machine 85 65 85 80 90 

put is a slow process, primarily because Co. (51.8) 

they are precision custom-made items Brown & Sharpe (80.5) 85 85 85 ‘85 75 

and toalers themselves are a highly Niles-Bement-Pond (27.6) 85 80 85 85 80 

skilled few who are better known for Simonds Saw & Steel 

shop ‘savvy than management moxie. (24.9) 85 80 85 80 80 
Bacl-logs can keep toolers busy for National Acme (20.2) 75 80 75 75 70 

two years at the current output even if Kearney & Trecker (19.3) 80 80 90 80 85 





they didn’t get a single additional 
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FRANCIS TRECKER (LEFT): subcontracting eagerness was a new departure 


of their back-alley machine shop origins 
and the family ownership which only 
a few have thrown off. Even when 
they fill out to publicly-owned cor- 
porate dimensions, in most cases family 
domination continues, and even the 
biggest among them resemble dynastic 
domains walled off from the industrial 
progress of the last half century. 
Biggest and best balanced of the lot 
is $51.8 million Cincinnati Milling Ma- 
chine Co. Bluff Cinci prexy Fred Geier 
is Wall Street’s customary informant 
about industry conditions, primarily be- 
cause he'll jaw about competitors and 
air the industry’s wails in strong lan- 
guage. Geier runs a tight shop with 
high-handed disregard for employee 
feelings and the elements of enlighten- 
ment that have changed industry dur- 
ing the last fifty years. Nevertheless, 
Cinci’s tools are tops among machine- 
buyers and the company has shown a 
remarkable ability to ride out the busi- 
ness cycle. Example: despite the in- 
dustry’s downward dip in 1949, Cin- 
cinnati scored a slight gain in sales. 
From 1946 to 1950, Geier’s handy-andy 
upped sales 18% (to $38.4 million) 
while the industry average sloughed off 
9%. During those years some of the 
bigger firms suffered most, which makes 
Cinci’s performance look doubly good. 
How far Cinci will go in the current 
tool rush toward improving its position 
is a matter of considerable guessing in 
Wall Street. In its best War II year, 
Geier’s outfit netted $8.46 per share. 
Some guesses now run toward $4.00 for 
1951 net and perhaps about $5.70 in 
1952. A good deal depends on how 
thoroughly Cincinnati exploits the sub- 
contracting possibilities to get its back- 


log out of the paper stage. Like most 
industry wheels, Gtier doesn’t go much 
for subcontracting, likes to keep all the 
gravy within the shop. Hence Cinci’s 
out-contracting of excess isn’t very im- 
pressive so far. Typical of toolers’ jeal- 
ous hoarding of the order piles they 
squat on, Geier wants to stretch the 
bonanza as far as it will go. 

Technically, Cinci is demonstrably 
adept. In its fortes—milling, grinding 
and broaching tools—its reputation is 
unassailable. It also deserves consid- 
erable credit for the balance it gets 
from such important sidelines as cutter 
sharpening, turning, flame hardening, 
forming and drilling gadgets and from 
its cutting fluid and chemical sidelines. 
Justifiable too, however, is the conclu- 
sion that its management is as narrow 
gauge as the typical tooler’s, technically 
adept but parochially arrogant. At 
that, management heft throughout the 
industry isn’t anything to write home 
about. 

In 1951 Geier used fast write-off 
privileges to put Cinci into fairly siz- 
able expansion for the industry: an $8 
million outlay for one new plant, two 
major and two minor plant additions. 
Although no substantial effects of these 
on earnings had yet gccrued at the 
nine-months mark, net jumped to $2.70 
per share vs. $1.56 for 1950's first half. 
Last year’s total was $2.70 a share. 

Family dominated but characterized 
a little less by the machine oil flavor of 
Cincinnati is Providence’s $30.5 million 
Brown & Sharpe. Even before Henry 
Sharpe moved up to the chairman’s 
post last year to make room for 28-year- 
old Henry, Jr., B&S had a little more 
of the air of a modern enterprise than 
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most big toolbuilders. Though always 
close-mouthed, Brown and Sharpe dis- 
played a notable sharpness in human 
as well as machine engineering. 

As B&S’s new operating topkick, 
Henry, Jr., isn’t well known, hardly has 
had time to make much of a showing. 
A Brown University graduate, he came 
out of the Navy in 1946 to work up 
through the plant. So far, he is cred- 
ited with considerable aplomb in grab- 
bing onto the reins without upsetting 
things drastically. 

Aplomb isn’t characteristic of Brown 
& Sharpe’s earnings record however: 
it has been markedly volatile. From 
1949 midterm through Korea, opera- 
tions were at a loss level with B&S end- 
ing 1949 with $315,562 worth of red 
ink. By the following year net had re- 
covered to $1.4 million ($1.99 per 
share), still a far cry from the $6.33 
per share the Providence Brownies had 
stashed away in its best war years. 
B&S’s treasurer says there will be no 
1951 earnings due to the 14-week ma- 
chinists’ strike last summer. Unknown 
factor is the influence on earnings of 
B&S’ Greystone Division which is 
subcontracting armament components. 
Henry Sharpe bought it for $2 million 
in 1950, presumably to balance off ma- 
chine tool market gyrations. 

B&S’ biggest assets (like most toolers 
it isn’t heavily capitalized) are its ex- 
cellent reputation for fine quality pre- 
cision tools and a sharper sales organ- 
ization than most-in ten field offices 
spotted around the country. A few 
more sensitive buyers like to do busi- 
ness with Brown and Sharpe for the 
simple reason that its approach is not 
the loud-mouthed one fairly common 
in the tool industry, compares fairly 
well with the kind of selling effort big 
industrial buyers make themselves. But 
after the current sellers’ market ends, 
B&S salesmen will have to get out and 
hump to keep it out of another severe 
tailspin. 

West Hartford, Connecticut’s contri- 
bution to the tool industry is $27.6 mil- 
lion Niles-Bement-Pond, one of the few 
toolers Canyon pundits expect to see 
exceed its peak war earnings ($3.56 
per share). Estimates for 1951 run to 
$4.00 with a possible $4.50 hypothe- 
sized for 1952. Both are big steps 
above N-B-P’s $1.8 million net ($2.22 
per share) in 1950 and the ten-bits 
change it earned in 1949—a record 
symptomatic of the tooler’s feast-and- 
famine history. 

Niles-Bement’s pond is first and fore- 
most tooling for the aviation industry, 
although auto, railroad and electrical 
customers pad out the books too. - Once 
upon a time it owned Pratt & Whitney 
Aircraft, but just when aviation was 
sprouting its wings, it peddled P&W to 
up-and-coming United Aircraft. Since 
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You first heard people ex- 
claim their enthusiasm for 
U. S. Elastic Naugahyde 
at the January Market. 


Now you see it building 
new customer satisfaction 
for fine stores everywhere 
—nothing equals Elastic 
Naugahyde. 


i Beets 
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STRETCHES...and snaps back 
New, Beautiful U.S. E-LA-S-T-€ Naugahyde 


Yes, here is an amazing upholstery fabric— 
elastic U. S. Naugahyde. 


Soft and luxurious to touch—yet unbeliev- 
ably tough. The secret is in the super-strong, 
stretchable fabric backing, finished with our 
own special plastic surface—every step of manu- 
facture is quality-controlled by “U. S.” 


It will never split, crack, peel or chip— 
won’t pull at seams. It’s impervious to sun, 
heat, cold, rain, fog or salt spray. Won’t fade 
or discolor. Not affected by perspiration, oils, 
grease, most acids. Washes clean with soap 
and water. 























Honeycutt Mfg. Co., 
i Washington, D. C. 


Phoenix Chair Co., 
Sheboygan, Wisc. 


The Wisconsin Chair Co., 


Sheboygan Chair Co., 
Port Washington, Wisc. 


Sheboygan, Wisc. } 


Leathercraft Furnifure Mfg. Co., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


This colorful tag is avail- 
able to help you iden- 
tify genuine U. S. Elastic 
Naugahyde upholstery 
on the fine furniture 
you sell, 


IN PLASTIC UPHOLSTERY - 


a 


THE FINEST 


Write for samples and complete information 


@ UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


Coated Fabrics Department, Mishawaka, Indiana 
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then, opportunity hasn’t knocked again 
and N-B-P has only the tradename 
“Pratt & Whitney” on its tools to re- 
mind*it of what might have been. 

Strait-laced Frederick U. Conard 
pilots the lesser half remaining with the 
low-flying caution of a guy who wants 
to be able to get back to solid terra 
firma when things go awry. His hori- 
zon, as far as can be judged, is fairly 
well limited to affairs of the shop where 
his paternalistically marshalled minions 
turn out a broad line of tools (lathes, 
die-sinkers, jig borers), cutters (taps, 
dies, reamers) and gauges. About 
company affairs and policies, Conard is 
cagey and uncommunicative both to 
employees and the public, although oc- 
casionally he frets that the tool indus- 
try doesn’t get the public acclaim due 
it. He is also said to be a strong, if 
crusty, edvocate of free enterprise; he 
hasn’t done much barnstorming in its 
behalf, however. 

As among other toolers whose sights 
are dimmed by the limitations of their 
flight plans through the next few years, 
N-B-P’s growth takeoff has been slow. 
Currently Conard has an $1.8 million 
building program pending,  three- 
fourths of it covered by a certificate of 
necessity. He also has a nice stack of 
orders for aviation accessories (carbu- 
retors, fuel pumps and water injection 
regulators for piston and jet engines) 
that subsidiary Chandler-Evans tums 
out, in wartime a good pret maker and 
in peacetime useful ballast. However, 
the 1948 acquisition of Pawtucket’s 
Potter & Johnson machine works (auto- 
matic turret lathes) heightens N-B-P’s 
tendency to groundloop when the 
peacetime monkey wrench jams up the 
works again. 

Milwaukee’s Kearney &: Trecker, 
$19.3 million worth of it, is only eight 
years old as a publicly financed enter- 
prise after 45 years of family operation. 
Half of its stock still reposes in the 
Trecker family’s safe deposit boxes and 
Treckers head the management lineup. 
Nevertheless the current generation, 
exemplified by president Francis Treck- 
er, apparently has ambition to graduate 
from antediluvian ways. 

Trecker is also a new departure 
among machine tool men in his eager- 
ness to subcontract several million dol- 
lars worth of orders. Snag thus far: 
subcontract costs range to $8.50 per 
man-hour vs. $5.00 in K&T’s own plant. 
Francis Trecker’s aim this year, even 
if he can’t farm out some of the work, 
is $22 million shipments—a 100% boost 
above 1950’s low mark for the decade. 

Though it is one of the three*largest 
makers of milling and boring machines 
in the U. S., K&T’s capital structure is 
lightweight. One reason is that it owns 
no foundry, buys its castings from more 
than a dozen different Milwaukee and 


Chicago suppliers. Inventories ($5.6 
million) and cash and securities ($5.8 
million) account for most of current 
assets with net fixed assets contributing 
a slim $3.4 million to the asset total. 
Against this, current liabilities ($1.4 
million) and long-term debt ($1.9 mil- 
lion) ride lightly. 

Though Trecker needs this debt- 
light financial frame to prop K&T up 
when it hits the sales skid, the slump 


still seems a long way off. K&T’s back- ° 


log extends into 1954; bulk of it won't 
be filled until late in 1953. Heaviest 
portion of the orders are for Trecker’s 
Milwaukee milling machines, although 
there is a fair spread over the 100 
models that constitute K&T’s line. Big- 
gest current problem is getting the 
trained operators to fill the demand. 
Trecker began training men on the first 
shift earlier this year with the under- 
standing that they would work on the 
midnight shift, but when the course 
neared completion they left for daytime 
jobs elsewhere. Trecker still hasn't 
solved the third shift problem, a big 
step in capitalizing on his heavy back- 
log. 

Cleveland’s $20.2 million National 
Acme is a cutting off the*same bar, 
volatile earnings and all. 1950 earnings 
almost doubled *49’s net, with 1951’s 
first half hitching sales up to the $14.5 
million market, almost exactly twice 
what they were at 1950’s mid marker. 

Included here are two other compa- 
nies not strictly in the tool kit. Both 
New Englanders; most of their heft is 
in lines outside the boom-and-bust pre- 
cision tool field. 

Worcester, Massachusett’s Norton 
Company is the world’s largest manu- 
facturer of abrasives, sidelines a sub- 
sidiary tool business when sales burrs 
develop. But last May it started a $6 
million plant expansion to increase ma- 
chine tool production 50% to 60%. Since 
Korea Norton’s topkick Milton Higgins 
has added 800 new employees to his 
roster. 

There is little indication, however, 


GEIER: CONARD: 


that Norton, which doesn’t publish 
sales and earnings, means to compete 
seriously with the other firms on the 
list. Primarily, says affable but close- 
mouthed Higgins, Norton will be kept 
spinning polishing off its grinding ma- 
chine backlog; enough to keep its 
present facilities humming for the next 
two years. 

Good lesson for toolers in how to 
avoid the pratfalls of the order roller- 
coaster is $24.9 million (assets) Si- 
monds Saw and Steel. The secret: 
perishability of its cutters, abrasives 
and steel specialties. Since they wear 
down continually, Simonds always has 
on tap a steady replacement market. 
Right now Simonds is _ buzz-sawing 
through a pile of orders that is expect- 
ed to produce $45 million sales in 1951 
—$10 million above last year. 

Like most of the others, Simonds is 
a family-run outfit, whose chairman, 
Daniel Simonds, cuts a pretty big 
swath in Fitchburg, Massachusetts. 
Most of the management burdens, 
however, fall on younger-generation 
Clifford K., whose outlook is more en- 
lightened than the others mentioned in 
Forses list. Right now he is engineer- 
ing a $4 million expansion program, 
financed out of accumulated earnings, 
the largest chunk of which is for a new 
addition to the main Fitchburg plant. 
Simonds fortes are: saws, machine 
knives, files and grinding wheels. Its 
rep in Wall Street is as sharp as its 
stilettos: dividends haven’t been omit- 
ted since 1927, except for one lapse 
from grace in 1932. 


LABOR AND 
PUBLIC RELATIONS 


CINCINNATI MILLING takes the plaque 
for the worst labor relations in the 
group. As anti-union in attitude as they 
come (they haven’t had one yet), it 
makes workers toe the mark or skedad- 
dle. Ordinarily high pay keeps person- 
nel intact regardless, but in the present 
labor market this attitude may cost 








CHAPIN: 


in a boom-and-bust business, stretching the bonanza is a problem 
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ANACONDA TRADES 
TIN CANS FOR 


COPPER! 


Here is a picture of ingenious “copper mining”! 

In this copper precipitation plant at Butte, mine water containing 

copper sulphate in solution is pumped from underground operations. 

As it flows over shredded, detinned cans, a basic chemical reaction takes place. 
The iron frees the copper from copper sulphate in solution. This reaction 
results in a mud-like precipitate — known as “cement copper” — 

which has a 75% copper content! 





Thus, by an application of basic chemistry, Anaconda recovers about 750,000 
pounds of copper every month! The new plant, recently completed, handles more 
than 30,000 tons of mine water a day. From this ocean of copper-laden water 

the precipitation process recovers an average of 93% of the copper 

which would otherwise wash away. 


This phase of Anaconda’s current modernization and expansion program is 
matched by dozens of other new developments in mining and metallurgy, as well 
as in refining and fabricating operations. Thus is Anaconda continually + 
pioneering significant new frontiers in the field of metals. 


The American Brass Company 


Anaconda Wire & Cable Company 
International Smelting and Refining Company 


Andes Copper Mining Company 


COPPER MINING COMPANY Chile Copper Company 


Greene Cananea Copper Company 


$1325A 
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Machines ‘save us °32,000 a year!" 


-THE MERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK of INDIANAPOLIS 


*"We estimate that our six Nationa?” ice to our customers and correspondents 
Accounting=-Proof Machines save us at all times. 
$52, 000 a year, repaying their entire 
cost in the first twelve months. "Such improved service and lower oper- 
ating costs are difficult to achieve 
"In addition to reducing our expense, these days. We thank you and your 
these modern machines enable us to get organization for the splendid results. * 


peak efficiency and give the best serv- 
Py PRESIDENT 


THE MERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK 





That is what Mr. Frenzel has to say about _ saving features that cut bank proof-account- 
the new Nationals used in his Merchants ing costs. 


National Bank of Indianapolis. He is also There are National Machines to cut costs 
Chairman of the Board of The Indiana __ in every size and type of business. On some ‘ ; 

: . . . fe ; National Machines pay for them- 
Trust Company, Indianapolis, which also —_jobs, they do two-thirds of the work auto- 

‘ ; * selves out of the money they save. 
uses National equipment. These two Cross- matically. They often return their entire Call your local National Repre- 
roads of America” banks, with their neigh- cost the first year. sentative for your free copy of 
borhood branches, regresent complete and Let the local National representative— “How to Save Money on Your 
modern American banking institutions. a trained systems analyst —show what you Accounting” —or write us at 

Shown above are National’s NEW Cen- can save with a National Accounting Ma- Dayton 9, Ohio. 
tral Control and Proof Machines, with an chine, Cash Register, or Adding Machine 
exclusive combination of time-and-effort- | adapted to your needs. 









THE 





NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY 








Cincinnati dearly. Labor experts rate 
Cinci as a close-mouthed outfit (“They 
won't give you the right time”) any- 
time employee relations are mentioned. 
Reputedly internal policies are just as 
dark: foremen are hated for the spying 
they do, are more concerned with fer- 
reting out “agitators” than in perform- 
ing supervisory duties. 

Most enlightened of the bunch is 
Brown & Sharpe, although Keamey & 
Trecker is just launching an ambitious 
program to cultivate labor favor. Blot 
on B&S’ record, however, was a ma- 
chinists strike directly affecting 3,700 
workers but idling 8,000 last August. 
Company refused to put in WSB-ap- 
proved wage hikes and normally good 
union relations turned very sour. On 
the credit side, however, are its excel- 
lent house organ, generous fringe bene- 
fits and fine apprentice handling. 

Norton also stands out in its labor 


PAPER 


_ ONCE CYCLICAL enough to be a busi- 
ness barometer, paper company profits 
since War II traveled only one way— 
up. From 1945 to 1950, as output 
climbed far over the prosperity point 
(80-85% capacity), America’s sixth big- 
gest industry grew faster than steel 
(31.4% vs. 9.1%), hoisted rated tonnage 


SCOTT’S McCABE: 


savvy; especially good are its hand- 
books and manuals, free of canned ma- 
terial and paternalistic talk. 

PRwise, however, without exception 
the best that can be said of-the whole 
lot is that whatever efforts they make 
on the outside are mediocre. 


‘COMMUNITY AND 


STOCKHOLDER RELATIONS 


STOCKHOLDER RELATIONS for most of 
these are totally restricted to an annual 
report. Best of these is Cincinnati's, a 
multi-color job that is a real produc- 
tion. Kearney & Trecker’s annual ammo 
shows most improvement over the year 
and may in time develop into some- 
thing almost as good. The rest are 
duds, especially National Acme’s dead- 
ly abuse of the printer's art. B&S’s 
midget isn’t as bad —it actually says 
more than Acme’s—but doesn’t do any- 





thing for the morale of its stockholders. 

With the exception of N-B-P and 
Norton, none cuts much of a swath in 
its communities over and above the 
usual contributions to local charities. 
Norton stresses open house days, tries 
exceptionally hard to get people to 
come into its remarkably clean Green- 
dale plant, makes perhaps the biggest 
hit in the community by its liberality 
toward public use of its field house. 
VP Andrew Holmstrom doubles in 
brass as Worcester’s mayor. 

N-B-P’s Conard works en community 
improvement from the vantagepoint of 
membership in West Hartford’s school 
board. But he’s naturally conservative 
on public matters that involve the com- 
pany; in the words of a local newsman: 
“Usually when something happens at 
Niles-Bement that involves the town, 
the information has to be pried out of 
them.” 





con: STOCK- 
MANAGE- LABOR PUBLIC MUNITY HOLDER 
MENT RELATIONS RELATIONS RELA TIONS RELATIONS: 

International (408.5)*° 95 = 90 - 85 90 90 
St. Regis (182.4) 85 85 75 85 80 
Crown Zellerbach (181.8) 90 90 85 85 85 
Kimberly-Clark (129.1) 90 95 - 85 90 85 
West Virginia (92.6) 90 85 80 85 85 
Mead (86.7) 85 80 80 85 80 
Champion (81.2) 90 90 85 90 90 
Container Corp. (74.1) 90 85 85 85 85 
Marathon (67.7) 85 90 75 90 80 
Union Bag & Paper (58.9) 80 85 85 90 85 
Great Northern (53.8) 85 80 75 85 75 
Scott (51.5) 90 90 85 90 85 


*Assets in millions in parentheses, as of December, 1950. 





from 19.4 million to 25.5 million, 
jacked $2.97 billion assets to $5.5 bil- 
lion. Still sprouting, sales hit $7 billion 
in 1951. 

Last spring, when Eastern Corpora- 
tion's VP John Massengale brashly put 
1951 production at 26 million tons (8% 
over 1950), modest management 





SAMPLING A ROLL OF WOOD PULP: 


making a bankroll was just like rolling off a log 
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winced. No one wanted to cool the 
market’s “paper-shortage, buy now” fe- 
ver. Hedged International Paper Com- 
pany president John Hinman: “if man- 
power and materials are available.” 

Warned Champion's Reuben B. Robert- 
son, Sr., “we face . . . major imponder- 
ables.” But paperdom’ s Big Twelve 
rushed headlong into history’s hungri- 
est market, sated most demand at an 
unmannerly rate. When the wrappers 
were counted, even gluttonous guesses 
fell short. Estimated service for 1951: 
27 million tons. 

For papermen in 1951, it was as 
easy to take a bankroll from a log as 
to roll off one. Far harder to take were 
complex pricing formulae, snail-pace 
material allocation and sky-high taxes. 


MANAGEMENT 


WHEN PAPERMEN were not cursing 
controls or counting profits, they were 
expanding and improving to make 
more. Opportunity-grabbing Union Bag 
& Paper, tenth with $59 million assets, 
was tops statistically; its nine-month 
profit margin was a fabulous 86.4% (25% 
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in 1950). To outstrip better-managed 
stalwarts like International, West Vir- 
ginia Pulp and Paper, Crown Zeller- 
bach, Champion, and Kimberly-Clark, 
sales-promoter president Alexander 
Calder made hay while the sun shone, 
but few friends for the long haul. 
While future-minded competitors made 
less money by giving customers a fair 
share of both high- and low-priced 
goods, Caldermen produced and ped- 
dled only the best. By switching to 
more profitable, costlier lines, Calder 
pressured nine-month gross to $79.9 
million, nearly 1950's total. By. aggres- 
sive selling, imaginative creation of new 
markets and plant alterations ($5 mil- 
lion worth in 1950), UB&P has pa- 
per-bagged more new products per 
asset dollar than any other company. 
But faulty interdepartmental coordina- 
tion (one disgruntled Union man 
moaned liaison between sales and man- 
ufacturing was “non-existent”) and re- 
putedly poor maintenance keep Union 
off the honor roll. 

Better in-plant teamwork earns a 
higher ranking for granite-featured 
John Hinman, headman of investors’ 
favorite, $408 million IP, who plays a 
less imaginative but more consistent 
hand. 

Clutching his cards—10% of U. S. 
output, 40% of Canada’s—close to his 
chest, Hinman plays with a full house 
in good management. Along with solid 
West Virginia, IP made less money 
from more nine-month sales in tax-ter- 
rible 1951 than in 1950. Operating prof- 
its for three quarters: 27%. Scrupulous 
catering to long-time customers, sys- 
tematic maintenance and $47.5 million 
earmarked for new product research, 
all promise to keep money rolling in, 
even if Uncle Sam is the big winner. 
While nine-month gross zoomed to 
$478.5 million, taxes hacked earnings 
to $42.6 million, $5 million less than for 
1950’s first three quarters. But IP, save 
Container the only debt-free outfit, got 
that way by leaving nothing to Lady 
Luck, toeing a trail blazed by the late 
papermaking genius, Richard J. Cullen. 
Like Cullen, Hinman surrounds him- 
self with proven performers (e. g., 
sales VP Richard C. Doane; first VP 
H. R. Weaver), exploits his prime 
plant locations by expanding with an 
eye for further expansion. Said one IP 
devotee: “nothing but a social revolu- 
tion can upset International’s leader- 
ship.” The only card Hinman played 
badly—thanks to his Yankee gift for 
keeping his own counsel—was the 
chance to beat the pack to a better pub- 
lic relations acceptance, a twist that 
could bring industry critics into his cor- 
ner at little cost. 

Playing in the same .league—where 
the only competition is among custom- 
ers scrambling for their share—Cham- 
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pion’s two Robertsons (father Reuben, 
chairman; Reuben Jr., president) start- 
ed arming for the coming market joust 
after War II. For $6.1 million in fiscal 
1951 (ended June 30), the firm got 
more coated paper capacity in Hamil- 
ton, Ohio, more machinery at Canton, 
N. C. and Houston, Texas, also some 
new woodlands. In March, Champion 
dickered for a $5 million term loan to 
help pay for $9 million worth more of 
the same, making $81.2 million Cham- 
pion a pioneer—with West Virginia—in 
high-grade, white kraft and specialty 
papers (e.g., “Kromekote”).- Robert- 
son’s crusade, coated with some of the 
industry’s slickest merchandising, pa- 
raded April-Sept. sales to $60 million 
vs. $48 in 1950’s middle quarters. 
The company’s operating ratio moved 
into the champion class at 25%. Man- 
agement enjoys a knight-like fame 
for fair allocation, chivalrous business 
practices. 

Equally high in the lists, $91 million 
West Virginia fought a good fight last 
year. Like the names of its Luke fam- 
ily owners (Adam, Thomas, David, 
etc.), Westvaco’s management philoso- 
phy has an Old Testament flavor—se- 
vere devotion to the commands of high 
quality; an avoidance of debt like sin. 
Ultra-conservative, camera-shy David 
Luke (his PR men successfully hide 
his light under a bushel) prepared for 
the post-war flood of demand with $50 
million (strictly cash) poured into proj- 
ects like Covington, Va.’s new hard- 
wood pulpmill. Last year $50 million 
more for mid-century gimmicks like 
Covington’s revolutionary rubber-belt 
wood conveyor gave Luke an operat- 
ing ratio of 21% out of $85.4 million 
sales for the nine months ending last 
July. Sales were $69.8 million for the 
same period in 1950. West Virginia’s 
management gained points by going in- 
to debt last year. Finding he could no 
longer foot building bills out of earn- 
ings amidst the current tax plague, 


ST. REGIS’ FERGUSON: 





Luke marketed $20 million of deben- 
tures, a move he should have made five 
years ago. By clinging too long to the 
dogma of cash and carry, West Virginia 
lost a chance to modernize at a faster 
clip with borrowed money. But Luke 
—whose company is as hard on its debt- 
ors as it is on itself—is as canny as he 
is cautious. By fattening his excess 
profits base, the funded debt might 
save enough in taxes to service itself. 
West Virginia votaries, a long list of 
consistent, heavy consumers, are well 
treated, usually get slightly lower than 
market prices, a policy also followed 
by Maine’s Great Northern Paper Com- 
pany. ‘ 

More debt was also in store for $68 
million package-making Marathon Cor- 
poration—still on the prowl for a suc- 
cessor to well-liked, long-reigning D. C. 
Everest. After chummily agreeing with 
president William Keady on an April 
debt-doubling (to $15 million), pack- 
ager Everest decided Keady was no 
crown prince, took back Marathon’s 
presidency. Yet even midstream lead- 
ership juggling couldn’t stop the chips 
(all blue) from flying: Marathon racked 
up a 25% operating ratio, and a $3.8 
million net for 1951’s first six months. 
Secure as the nation’s top food pack- 
ager, Everest’s recent spending is in- 
tended to consolidate his position. 

In another consumer line, tissue 
maker Scott Paper (assets $51.5 mil- 
lion) of Chester, Pa., has substituted 
paper for cloth in so many homes one 
wit suggested the company adopt the 
motto: “We wipe anything.” America’s 
sanitary bent paid Scott $91.9 million 
in 1951’s first three quarters, which 
added up to $4.9 million net. Cursed 


by non-integration, wiper Scott’s de- 
pendence on market pulp offerings and 
its insistence on high quality held 
president Thomas McCabe’s operating 
profit to 13.9%, despite a company-wide 
war on rising costs. Almost as soon as 
he returned from Washington in March 
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vision was sharpened by deficit’s hot breath 
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labor is conditioned to look to the local squire 


(he was Federal Reserve Board Chair- 
man for two years), bureaucracy-weary 
McCabe began angling for integration 
with VP R. C. Mateer, who ran the 
company in his absence. Via merger 
with Washington State's Soundview 
Pulp Company last November, he got 
it. Along with a free-flowing pulp-line, 
Scott garnered a site for a West Coast 
mill. Having wiped clean a good part 
of the East, Scott will step into low- 
freight, West Coast markets and com- 
petition with Crown Zellerbach, no 
mean Wiper itself. The tie-up with 
Soundview came cheap at 976,500 
shares of Scott common, upped assets 
$29 million, will make the tissue-towel 
firm seventh biggest producer. 

Fourth biggest, fighting for the same 
counter space, Kleenex maker Kim- 
berly-Clark staked another $8 million 
on its name for running the most up-to- 
date mill in the business. President 
Cola G. Parker doubled Neenah and 
Kimberly, Wisconsin, output but 
seemed lost in the woods with a weak 
16% operating profit for fiscal 1951 
(ended April 31). For the 12 months 
ending last Octobery Parker's sales hit 
$155 million but his ratio stayed the 
same. Despite his moans over rocket- 
ing costs, Parker manages to turn out 
more high-quality paper each year. 

‘ Moaning less—and with more to weep 
about—is St. Regis promoter-president 
Roy K. Ferguson, who was low man 
on the 1950 ratio woodpile, with 13%. 
St. Regis (assets $182 million), the un- 
gainly product of early financial ma- 
nipulating, is hamstrung with two 
classes of preferred (Ferguson is buy- 
ing back Series A) and $60 million 
funded debt (1951 service cost: $5 
million). 
$23 million earnings for 1948 fell to $8 
million in 1949, rebounded to 1950's 
$20 million. In last year’s first nine 
months Ferguson’s outfit harvested 
$146 million sales, but has not yet fig- 
ured how much taxes will take. 

Much of the debt reflects Ferguson’s 


Teetering on this leverage, . 


determination to get out of the mar- 
ginal class. Obstacles: St. Regis has 
few. blue-chip customers like IP or 
Westvaco; the company waited too 
long to get into more stable kraft paper. 
With more vision than most—and with 
the hot-breath of potential deficit on 
his neck—St. Regis’ Roy leaped into 
laminated plastics (for furniture, re- 
frigerators) and polystyrene resin injec- 
tion molding, both complementary to 
the paper trade. The switch helped 
turn marginal northern mills to a profit. 
In 1951, to get out of the foreign pulp 
price squeeze, St. Regis upped its Ta- 
coma, Wash., pulp output by 20,000 
annual tons, picked up 30,000 more by 
buying Maine’s West Enfield mill. Cost 
of improvement: $116 million.  Al- 
though Ferguson’s promotions give St. 
Regis a brighter outlook, management 
has yet to prove it hasn't bitten off 
more than it can chew. 

While Eastern and Midwestern man- 
agement basked in paper’ balmiest 
weather, Crown Zellerbach on the West 
Coast. was showing no pallor either. 
Glowing with a 29% operating profit for 
1951’s first nine months and a $19.3 
million net, balding, dynamic J. D. 
Zellerbach turned his attention to pro- 
viding incentive for executives, the men 
who make the profits. 

Spending like water rats after a 
spring drive, every company went for 
new products. IP’s Hinman, whose 
company half-owns Arizona Chemicals 
Co., a research firm, calls the trend 
toward chemical tie-ins with paper 
making “of great potential significance.” 
Also meaningful is millmen’s start at 
recapturing precious raw materials they 
have poured into the old mill stream 
for generations (after being jarred by 
public indignation, chemical scarcity 
and the glimmer of gain). Chemical 
by-product sales for IP and West Vir- 
ginia result in tremendous non-paper 
sales. 

Big factor in paper money-making is 
accessible pulpwood. Major mills still 
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buy and lease vast woodlots annually. 
Even Great Northern, planted in the 
Maine woods, will spend a healthy cut 
of its $8 million growth fund on trees 
by 1953. Led by IP in the East, and 
CZ in the West, virtually all have de- 
veloped the vision (and the money) to 
replant tree for tree for perpetual forest 
yield, although it will be many years 
before they get it. 

Still captaining $74 million Con- 
tainer Corporation, which he built into 
the world’s biggest box-maker, is chair- 
man Walter P. Paepcke. By calling 
policy signals, while president Wesley 
Dixon and VPs Ira Keller and John 
Spachner run the operations show, 
Paepcke drove 1950’s middling 14% 
pre-tax profit percentage in 1951’s first 
nine months to a better 17% (sky-high 
for converters). Sales for the period 
were $165.9 million; net, $7.3 million. 
Paepcke’s ability to see markets in the 
making, and wisdom to offer customers 
a deal as square as his boxes, rate high 
among papermen. In keeping with 
CCA’s_ reputation for leadership, 
Paepcke’s outfit opened doors on a new 
fiber can plant in Ohio last fall, just a 
year after buying the land. Output will 
go to pack ammunition. 


LABOR RELATIONS 


PAPER MAKING and personnel men are 
doubly blessed: (1) the International 
Brotherhood of Paper Makers (AFL) 
and the International Brotherhood of 
Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers 
(AFL), which represent most workers, 
are membered with home-owning, 
peace-loving tradesmen; (2) most 
paper mills are in isolated towns sealed 
off from competitive labor pressure. 
Not such a blessing is an unhealthy, 
nineteenth century paternalism inbred 
in management which has conditioned 
labor to look to the local squire, i.e., 
mill manager, to care for them in youth 
and in age, in sickness and in health. 
But the end result is one of the most 
enviable records of labor peace in heavy 
industry. 

During 1951, a four-day strike in a 
small Crown Zellerbach woods camp 
was sole blot on the Big Twelve’s happy 
labor ledger. 

Conspicuously clever among opera- 
tors is Marathon’s Clark Everest, who 
holds negotiations in a goldfish bowl. 
Open meetings demonstrate he has 
nothing to hide from either labor or the 
public. Mutual respect at Marathon— 
where there has never been a strike or 
lockout—copped the packager star bill- 
ing in one of the National Planning As- 
sociation’s booklets, “Causes of Indus- 
trial Peace.” But in pulping circles, 
Everest’s labor relations inspire no awe. 

Despite Crown Zellerbach’s 1951 
strike, company-union experience has 
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Dealers Everywhere are Saying... 


| “The Most Sought-After 


TV Set in America!” 








v=: the proof comes from all sides ! 
Philco, the quality leader of the TV 
industry, dominates the market today ! 
Everywhere dealers report that while 
other makes are immediately available, 
they have a waiting list for most Philco 
models. Everywhere, the public is asking 
for, demanding a Philco with TV’s 
Greatest ‘Power Plant’. Everywhere, 
Philco sets the pace! 

This nationwide acclaim is again 
a tribute to Philco leadership in TV 
research, and to Philco’s extra quality 
and value ! For nothing less than a Philco 
can offer so much in enjoyment and last- 
ing satisfaction. No wonder, it’s the 
most sought-after TV set in America 
...unmatched for performance and 
unmatched in consumer demand! 


PHILCO 


with T'V’s Greatest 
“Power Plant” 





By a Widér Margin than Ever Before, Philco is the Performance Leader, 
the Value Leader, the Quality Leader of the Industry 
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been harmonious. West Coast oper- 
ators have an industry-wide agreement 
on wages, offer generous health-welfare 
plans. CZ stresses a man’s ability to 
handle the job, makes no discrimina- 
tion against older or handicapped work- 
ers. Each of CZ’s 12,261 wage-earners 
(1,800 in offices) gets a pompously 
written handbook, “Partners in Indus- 
try,” too long for ‘easy reading. Fore- 
men’s “Management Information” has 
a clear list of policies leading to equal 
employee treatment. Believing that 
employees should see the whole pic- 
ture,Zellerbach rates a kudo for guiding 
all new payrollers through the entire 
plant, keeping their outlook fresh with 
annual reports, books and classes on 
paper. 

More light-hearted, and more effec- 
tive, are Scott’s efforts to wipe out acci- 
dents. When an injury occurs, the un- 
happy department head is given the 
bird—a parrot trained to reiterate: “It’s 
worth repeating, think, work, talk 
safety.” Such flighty gimmicks, with 
workroom music, escalators, cafeterias 
where labor rubs shoulders with top 
brass at Scott, accent the other ex- 
treme at Mead Corporation and Great 
Northern. 

Mead’s president, C. R. Van De Carr, 
figures good relations come with train- 
ing, plus benefits no better and no 
worse than average. Van De Carr’s 
shop is known among labor men for 
rigid rules, cut-and-dried discipline and 
letter-of-the-law recognition of labor’s 
rights and_ responsibilities. Great 


Northern, with much the same setup,,. 


pays average rates. President William 
McKay’s contract terms, renewed an- 
nually since 1945, are harsh; employees 
may bury their wives on company time, 
but they attend their sisters’ funerals at 
their own expense. In Millinockett or 
Madison, Maine, where he is major em- 
ployer, McKay’s men can either like it, 
or get out*of town. Out of 2,260, 940 
have liked it enough to stay ten years. 

Kimberly-Clark’s more human ap- 
proach toward building morale pays off 
in low breakage, low scrap scores. Neat 
factory setups, some of the best em- 
ployee handbooks in the business, sick 
leave, three weeks vacation after 15 
years, and free laundry for work clothes 
have kept 40% of KC’s 8,500 workers 
on the job for more than ten years. 
Low-cost intangibles at Parker’s shop 
include periodic “bench-talks,” where 
workers’ budding beefs can be nipped 
with straight answers. Like Champion, 
KC has a model house organ. Cham- 
pion’s The Log is—naturally—a coated- 
paper, professional-type magazine 
aimed directly at 8,000 workers (3,400 
with ten years’ service). Fringe bene- 
fits and work rates are so good at Ham- 
ilton, Canton and Houston that the 
only union (a Houston independent) is 








C2’S J. D. ZELLERBACH: 
despite goodwill, CZ had a headache 


hard pressed to think up new demands 
for collective bargaining. 

In Savannah, Alexander Calder’s per- 
sonnel men have applied a good chunk 
of their company’s merchandising 
genius to selling white and Negro wage 
earners the necessity of working te- 
gether. UB&P, like IP and St. Regis, 
decentralize personnel administration, 
allow local heads full autonomy on most 
decisions. International's Southern 


Kraft Division has the distinction of 
setting standards for the South. In 
West Virginia mills, executives gise 





KIMBERLY-CLARK’S COLA PARKER: 
despite Kleenex, profits caught cold 
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from the ranks (not unusual in the in- 
dustry), know their business, and un- 
derstand low-level problems. West 
Virginia settles conditions on the basis 
of national standards with minor varia- 
tions, is just but uninspired. 


‘PUBLIC RELATIONS 





FarLure to coddle public understand- 
ing left papermen deeper in the woods 
than ever last year. While paper short- 
ages, apparent and real, got almost as 
much news space and Congressional 
comment as crime, traditionally secre- 
tive companies boggled a chance to 
win goodwill by airing their problems 
and touting their accomplishments. 

Asked why he didn’t tell the public 
there would probably be paper enough 
for all, with prudent buying, one high 
IP official replied: “Remember, we're 
in the paper business, too.” His desire 
to get sales before another supplier got 
them, instead of both sales and good- 
will, has long been typical of paper- 
men’s myopic vision. In an industry 
where no one shines, Champion, Kim- 
berly-Clark, Scott and Crown Zeller- 
bach—all four suppliers of consumer 
products—are best. After half a cen- 
tury of limelight dodging, IP went 
through the motions of raising the cur- 
tain between inplant doings and the 
public 18 months ago, blossomed forth 
with a corporate-level PR department. 
If the fanfare Hinman gave news of 
plans to double Natchez plant capacity 
is a sample, paper's biggest producer 
may intend to sound a new voice in the 
wilderness. But it hasn’t come yet. 

Container Corporation plays for pub- 
lic acceptance with super-slick “Great 
Ideas of Western Man” ads, four-color 
echoes of philosophical abstractions. 
These dreams of an art director, like 
the “states of the U.S.” series which 
preceded them, are almost completely 
irrelevant to the PR problem of Con- 
tainer or of capitalism. 


COMMUNITY RELATIONS 


Wuen Cuartes B. Ciark wandered 
into Neenah, Wisconsin, in the 1870s 
and tied up with John Kimberly, com- 
munity relations were a simple matter. 
Good companies met the payroll, bad 
companies failed. By 1951, good citi- 
zenship became both an easier and 
more important burden for paper mills. 
By virtue of isolation, most companies 
are major employers in one or more 
small towns which depend on them for 
support and leadership. Some mill 
managers’ word is still law on legisla- 
tion, school building, road repair, but 
companies are generally making greater 
efforts to participate as equals with 
townspeople. In Neenah and other 
KC towns, worker families and friends 
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There’s a clangor and burly bustle to much of America’s in- 
dustry as it pours out its production to the nation. To most 
of us, it’s a reassuring sound, for it speaks in many voices of 
the promise of a land... a land devoted to its way of life, 
determined to defend its principles. 


UT there are other industries which serve 
B equally as well ina less strident way. Among 
them is the petroleum industry of America. 
That is why, to the average spectator, there is 
little about a refinery that calls attention to 
itself. Outwardly, its vast physical size seems 
inert, almost slumbrous. 


Yet oil refineries and catalytic cracking plants, 
such as the one at Bayonne, N. J., operated by 
the Tide Water Associated Oil Company, are 


working at top-level speeds, twenty-four hours 
a day, to assure fulfillment of the nation’s 
civilian and military needs. 


Yes, Tide Water’s Bayonne plant — one of the 
finest in the country — is working quietly and 
efficiently around the clock. If you should 
chance to see it, or any other great petroleum 
plant, we hope you see it for what it-is—a silent . 
promise of alert and constant service to our 
nation. 


TIDE WATER 
af ASSOCIATED 
OIL COMPANY 
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are free to tour the mill which identi- 
fies itself as a town institution, not 
something separate from it. Last year 
top-company brains went to work to 
raise money for hospitals in each of the 
four communities in which the com- 
pany operates. . 

With no other employer worth men- 
tioning at Kimberly or Niagara, Wis- 
consin, and with 4,900 workers in a 
five-mile circle around Appleton, Wis- 
consin, KC is Mr. Industry for the area. 
To represent itself, KC distributes Co- 
operation—a well-edited, 64-page, multi- 
interest house organ—to all residents. 
Kimberly-Clark’s plans for expansion 
are well publicized. Has it paid? Said 
one local carpenter: “KC is a lot better 
than the company I work for.” 

J. D. Zellerbach’s biggest CR head- 
ache is one he inherited from his paper- 
making father. After generations of do- 


‘nothing talk against stream pollution, 


Oregon recently passed a sanitary law 
against dumping sulphite wastes during 
periods of low water. If enforced, the 
statute could close down CZ’s summer 
operations in two Oregon mills. Yet 
without legal persuasion, CZ’s record 
of community cooperation is excellent, 
has created lots of goodwill. 

In Bucksport, Maine, where St. Regis 
operates in a typical paper town, the 
company is more close-mouthed about 
plans and projects than either CZ or 
Champion, which conducts a Zeller- 


STEELS 


WuaT THE steel industry has been 
through in 1951 may never happen 
again, which will be fine with the blast 
furnace fraternity. Last January steel 
set sights for a 110-million-ton yearly 
rate; when the tonnages are totted up, 
105 million will be the approximate 
achievement. But in the gloom of 
scrap shortages, perennial labor trouble, 
rising costs, CMP cutbacks in struc- 
tural steel for plant expansion, even this 
figure—8 million tons over 1950—is a 


bach-like policy. But mill engineers 
were loaned to the town last year to 
plan and construct a school, at a saving 
of $10,000 to $15,000 to taxpayers. To 
bring town and mill closer, Ferguson 
representatives inaugurated a three-day 
Labor Day program, organized athletic 
teams, serve in civic posts. Both St. 
Regis and Great Northern build houses 
for employee occupancy in Maine, rent 
them at break-even rates. At St. Regis’ 
Bucksport plant, the only news of com- 
ing plans leaks out through hearsay, al- 
though townspeople are as vitally inter- 
ested as management. 

Except for reticence on “adverse 
news, Union Bag’s community rela- 
tions results in Savannah are almost 
as impressive as its earnings. PR 
man Kirk Sutlive, through incessant 
speeches, press releases—which keep 
citizens up to date on plant develop- 
ments—and direct contact with civic 
officials, has won UB&P the town’s 
friendship. 

Most vital of all paperdom’s CR is 
the high-caliber work all companies 
have done, singly and in cooperation 
with each other, on reforestation, fire 
prevention and sound—and profitable— 
forestry practices. 


STOCKHOLDER RELATIONS 


ALTHOUGH public acclaim has never cut 
ice in IP’s executive offices, stockholder 





. 
support has been curried for 30 years 
through weighty, figure-filled annual 
reports, well illustrated and easy to 
read. Good reports are produced by 
Champion, Kimberly-Clark, Crown Zel- 
lerbach, West Virginia, and St. Regis, 
but none surpasses IP’s newly inaugu- 
rated interim reports; few reprint an- 
nual meeting proceedings for distri- 
bution. 

Worst stockholder treatment, by far, 
is meted out by Great Northern, whose 
perfunctory, colorless booklet leaves out 
more than it includes, does not even 
trouble to list gross operating revenues, 
ignores comparative statistics. Even 
after being ignored, 81% of Great 


_ Northern’s 4,421 stockholders returned 


proxies—undoubtedly in appreciation of 
McKay’s high payout: 63% in 1950 vs. 
Scott’s 47%; CZ’s 34%; KC’s 88%. Ullti- 
mate in reports was probably reached 
by Champion. Livened with a picture 
story of an employee’s introduction to 
the business (later reprinted as a PR 
brochure), Robertson’s effort recog- 
nized that stockholders are also cus- 
tomers, included swatches of paper 
samples. 

Marathon’s D. C. Everest, whose 
stockholders learned of Keady’s depar- 
ture through the newspapers, increased 
the bulk of his below-average report 
with a company history in 1949, a well- 
conceived account of packaging use in 
super-markets last year. 





COM. STOCK- 
MANAGE:- LABOR PUBLIC MUNITY HOLDER 
MENT RELATIONS RELATIONS RELATIONS RELATIONS 
U. S. Steel (2,829.0) !.... 90 85 90 85 85 
Bethlehem (1,314.3) ...... 95 | 80 85 85 75 
Republic (552.1) ........: 90 75 70 85 75 
Jones & Laughlin (466.3).. 90 80 80 80 80 
National (419.8) ......... 95 ' 95 90 85 % 80 
Armco (383.0) ........... 95 | 95 95 95 | 95 
Youngstown (381.9) ...... 80 70 90 95 70 
Inland (856.5) ........... 90 95 80 85 95 
Wheeling (190.8) ........ 85 85 15 80 70 
Crucible (120.1) ......... 85 80 90 85 85 
Allegheny Ludlum (95.2) .. 85 90 80 90 90 


“Assets in millions in parentheses, as of December, 1950. 





patriotic step forward: steelmen are not 
convinced normal business will support 
the added capacity. 


MANAGEMENT 


MANAGEMENT of the top eleven com- 
panies is (1) tough, (2) competent. 
It must be hard-headed if for no other 
reason than the one-to-one dependence 
of its sales on industrial production in 
general. It must be competent because 
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‘ steel capacity has a 


big appetite for 
capital and a small profit return on 
investment (cost of new capacity is 
around $300 per net ingot ton, or five 
times pre-1948 plant cost). ™ 

The growth-giddy Wall Street of 
1951 singled out the No. 5 and No. 8 
outfits—National and Inland Steel—as 
particular “growth” favorites. The 
No. 11 company, $95.2 million Alle- 
gheny Ludlum, gained market attention 
through its titanium experiment. There 
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What's your stake 
in adequate railroad revenue? 


Because railroad service is vital to the life and progress 


of the nation and everyone in it, you have a real stake 
in railroad health and prosperity. That’s why America’s 


railroads feel that you will want to know about their 


need for more revenue—to enable them to keep on meet- 


ing your transportation needs and those of the nation. - 


It takes money to keep up tracks and buildings 
and signals . . . to keep cars and engines in run- 
ning condition . . . to operate trains and turn out 
transportation service. 


It takes still more money to buy new cars and 
locomotives, lay heavier rail, install improved 
signals, build better shops, and make all the 
other improvements necessary to keep pace with 
national transportation needs. 


Since the end of 1945, the railroads have spent 
an average of more than a billion dollars a year 
on improvements alone — including more than 
400,000 new freight cars and 13,000 new loco- 
motive units. 


But still more is needed — and since fighting be- 
gan in Korea the railroads have ordered 200,000 
freight cars and more than 5,000 new units of 
locomotive power. 


In part this has been — and is being — financed 


through installment buying of cars and locomo- 
tives; in part, through drawing on the working 
capital of the railroads. 


But this working capital has now been dimin- 
ished to where the railroads have in their treas- 
uries only a little more than enough to cover 
current cash expenditures for one-half of one 
month. 


National needs of commerce and defense require 
that expansion and improvement of facilities 
must go on. To meet the expenditures necessary, 
the railroads can no longer rely on reserves. They 
must depend on the kind of financing which can 
be supported only by earnings more nearly ade- 
quate than in 1951. 


Such earnings — needed to sustain the credit 
without which the railroads could not continue 
their vital program of building to meet trans- 
portation demands — can come only from freight 
rates based on current costs. 


Association of American Railroads 


Transportation Building, Washington 6, D. C. 


January 1, 1952 
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BETHLEHEM’S GRACE: 
he is banishing an old ghost 


is no indication, however, that any of 
the three are more progressive or ag- 
gressive than steel’s top two, $2,829 
million U. S. Steel and $1,314 million 
Bethlehem. The latter are the bell- 
wethers of the ferrous metal industry 
in such matters as capital expansion, 
labor relations, and price policy. In 
addition, the mammoths require a 
higher degree of managerial aptitude 
than the smaller specialty-steel outfits 
like Crucible or medium-sized pro- 
ducers like National and Armco, whose 
breakeven points are lower than aver- 
age. 

Paced by Big Steel with its half- 
billion dollar plant at Morrisville, Pa. 
(see cover), every one of the top 
eleven got into the expansion act, all 
the way down to Allegheny Ludlum’s 
layout of $30 million for more high- 
alloy. steel capacity. Even strike- 
riddled Youngstown Sheet and Tube 
found $100 million for new ovens and 
furnaces. Bethlehem’s Eugene Grace 
has projects totaling a not-so-cool $200 
million: atomic research, more ore 
ships, and mill additions. Bethlehem 
is digging iron ore faster than anyone. 
Ships are currently hauling the precious 
stuff from Venezuela and Chile at rate 
of 4 million tons a year. The goal: 
6 million tons per. By 1958 Bethle- 
hem’s 16-million-ton turnout will be 
17.6, while U. S. Steel’s 33.8 million 
rate will have pounded up to 36 mil- 
lion. 

Handsome Charles White and Re- 
public, one-fourth the asset size of Big 
Steel, are moving up at a slower pace— 
$250 million spread over five years. 
National's famed * triumvirate — Weir, 
Humphrey, Fink—may be aging but are 
still producing *expansionist energy. 
Last year National plunked down $150 
million to boost tonnage by over a mil- 
lion, is blueprinting a New Jersey 


operation to account for another two 
million tons. Inland Steel’s speechmak- 
ing President Randall is expanding 
capacity by .5 million tons, not much 
compared to Big Steel’s increment, but 
representing a 20% growth. Eager 
beaver Randall even banned Golden 
Anniversary ceremonies at his Indian& 
Harbor works so as not to disrupt pro- 
duction. Ben Moreell’s Jones & Laugh- 
lin is kicking out $200 million for multi- 
plying ingots by one-third. Good 
starter: initiation of 11 new furnaces at 
Pittsburgh. 

Broad-grinned Charley Hook’s Armco 
boasted the highest pre-tax profits of 
the Big Eleven during 1950—22% vs. 
the average of 17%. 

But little Wheeling took the profit 
margin play in 1951’s first three quar- 
ters with 23%, against 22.8% for Na- 
tional, 20% for Armco, 18% for Inland 
and 17% for U. S. Steel. For the eleven 
as a group, profits before taxes upped to 
a 17.4% average. Allegheny Ludlum 
and Crucible, lowest on the totem pole, 
each brought 14% of gross revenue 
down to operating profit. Steel stocks 
on the Exchange are priced to yield 
from 7% to 10% based on indicated divi- 
dends; discounted futures, i.e., lower 
yields, are tagged to National, Inland, 
Youngstown and U. S. Steel. But hand- 
over-hand expansion a la wonder drugs 
and chemicals’is not a requisite of steel 
managers, who are foot-sloggers rather 
than rope climbers. Growth,, rendered 
slow and ponderous by high plant in- 
vestment needs, is less important to fer- 
rous metal quotations than the produc- 
tion pace of the economy as a whole. 


LABOR RELATIONS 


LAST OCTOBER, when CMP had become 
a whirlpool of revisions and resent- 
ments, Big Steel sent Big Government 
a punchy memo advising the bureau- 
crats to come out of the clouds on price 
stabilization. Biggest reason behind 
the October Memo: “It is . . . highly 
important that the future adjustments 
in selling prices fully reflect all ele- 
ments of cost including goods and serv- 
ices purchased as well as any wage and 
salary increases.” If the Steelworkers’ 
demands punch through the “ceiling” 
unaccompanied by steel price hikes, 
there is a big chance that Washington 
will not be celebrating its anticipated 
118-million-ton rate by 1953. 

During 1951 the biggest of steels 
(U. S.) and the smallest (Allegheny 
Ludlum) being rated were racked by 
slowdowns, sitdowns, and just plain 
strikes—most of them wildcats. Main 
victim was Youngstown Sheet & Tube; 
at Frank Purnell’s Ohio plant there was 
plenty of hot lip over an incentive wage 
plan. Days lost over a nine-month 
period: 25,411. Bethlehem and Jones 
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& Laughlin were plagued with rebel- 
lions traceable to railroad strikes and 
holdups of scrap and ore shipments. 
Republic’s September wildcat turned 
on alleged violations of CIO contracts. 
Allegheny ascribed its 2,291 lost man- 
days to “illegal” strikes. 

Most perfect labor records of 1951, 
and almost any other year, belong to 
National and Armco. National boasts 
“17 years with no labor trouble of any 
kind”; its employees voted overwhelm- 
ingly to stay with their independent 
union which is under a constant bar- 
rage from the national affiliations. 
Armco does the warmest job of reach- 
ing its people on a personal, man-to- 
man basis. Chairman Hook drops in 
on union meetings, talks over gripes 
with his stokers, retains a full-time 
psychologist to “help management help 
employees.” An independent union in 
a CIO sea represents the biggest lump 
of workers. Best proof of an intelligent 
labor policy is length of service, and 
nearly half of Armco’s 28,000 workers 
are 10- to 50-year veterans. Armco 
and Inland help rapport with straight- 
forward, intelligent papers and maga- 
zines; the former talks business with 
its workers every month via a chatty 
house organ feature, “Inside Informa- 
tion.” 

Near the bottom of the labor rela- 
tions heap is Republic with its top- 
sergeant type of personnel practice. 
Before a job applicant is interviewed, 
for example, he must waive his right 
to sue in case he trips or loses some- 
thing while being grilled. However, 
Republic is infusing human relations 
lower along the line, is now giving fore- 
men the answers to worker questions 
like “How does Social Security work?” 
or “Is it true all companies make hid- 
den profits?” 

The vote for Most Improved Steel 
Employer of the Year goes to Inland, 
which is trying to make employees for- 
get its iron-fisted past. Inland’s lotus 
fruit: (1) cultivation of tough old fore- 
men with weekly newsletter; (2) Eng- 
lish lessons to its Spanish-speaking 
component; (3) American-way-of-life 
stimuli like “In Our Hands,” four films 
produced jointly with Borg-Warner. 
Reacted one Inlander: “I recommend 
the film be shown to our Congressmen 
and Senators.” 

U. S. Steel continues its steady un- 
spectacular path toward labor lotus 
land. Its safety tecord is the ‘industry's 
best. Every worker gets a free physi- 
cal once a year. Labor expert John 
Stephens, the man in the middle, keeps 
his top brass briefed with his own 
“management newsletter.” Another 
shrewd move: the exit interview with 
departing workers, giving company in- 
sight into conditions that need im- 
provement. 
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FOR WORLD-WIDE BANKING SERVICES = 


“Call Chase!” 


_ Through its branches, representatives and correspondents, 


the Chase maintains close contact with every commercially 
important part of the globe. As a result, the Chase 

is a focal point of banking information and 

service both for individuals and for corporations 

with interests here and abroad. | 


{ 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


January 1, 1952 69 


Chase, 











Regular Checking Accounts 
Special Checking Accounts 
Compound Interest Accounts 
Loans 

Consumer Credit 

Credit Information 


Money Transfers— 
Remittances 


Security Transactions 
Travelers Letter of Credit 
Commercial Letters of Credit 
Foreign Exchange 

Estate Planning 

Personal Trust Service 
Common Trust Fund 
Custody Service 
Investment Service 
Corporate Trust Service 
Pension Trust Service 
Safe Deposit Facilities 








Bethlehem, which spends plenty of 
time and money on LR, hasn’t achieved 
the success of U. S. Steel, Armco or 


National. Evidence: company lost 
35,000 man-days during 1951 in a 
spate of small strikes. Employee 
papers, training courses, Blue Shield 
surgical benefits are all there, but stress 
is too industrial, not sufficiently human. 

With due respect for the parapher- 
nalia of films, forms and foreman meet- 
ings, good labor relations start in the 
breadbasket. For this reason the best- 
aimed LR move in 1951 was probably 
Jones & Laughlin’s incentive pay plan, 
approved in November by the Wash- 
ington “stabilizers.” Short of the guar- 
anteed annual wage or a no-layoff pol- 
icy, the long green will usually outrank 
the four-color employee mag as a means 
toward that “feeling of participation.” 

In dealing with Phillip Murray, the 
man who can sneer even while he’s 
smiling, J & L and the other steelmak- 
ers are up against odds. Any steelman 
who revved up his production to get 
incentive pay would get the CIO’s spe- 
cial “slowdown treatment.” (One Akron 
rubber worker was truncheoned outside 
his plant for “beating the rate” during 
1951.) Murray & Company showed 
their disregard of stabilization at CIO’s 
New York fall convention, where they 
gave stubby Mike DiSalle the buzz- 
buzz while the price policeman tried 
to explain his policies. Moving into 
Pittsburgh in December with a stag- 
gering Christmas list, Murray's boys 
had nothing but trouble in mind. 

Ex-Seabee Moreell still gets his 
medal for a hands-across-the-class-war 
gesture. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 





TV AND MOVIEs are new media for sell- 
ing steel companies to the public. 
Bethlehem is still flicker leader with 31 
films on subjects ranging from alloy 
steelmaking to bridge building. -U. S. 
Steel and National also go in for Holly- 
wood treatment. Allegheny Ludlum 
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premiered a celluloid report on free 
enterprise, “Fifth Freedom,” last July 
over TV. Because of the “increased 
tempo” Jones & Laughlin cancelled 
plant tours, dreamed up “The Pitts- 
burgh Story,” video junket via films 
and discussion on how ingots are born. 

In the traditional printed media, 
most steelmen do a wide-coverage job, 
supplementing the pedestrian but 
cumulative efforts of the conservative 
American Iron & Steel Institute. 
Youngstown’s “Bulletin,” a big friendly 
mag, goes both to employees and gen- 
eral public, has Chicago and Youngs- 
town editions. Chairman Purnell 
cagily stresses the happier aspects of 
working for a steel company, which 
most of the press—labor and reactionary 
alike—tends to overlook. 

On a less specialized basis, U. S. Steel, 
National, Armco and the rest keep up a 
rivet-like rataplan of institutional ads 
pounding home the saga of steel. 


COMMUNITY RELATIONS 





Companies which are a town’s main 
excuse for being can’t avoid participa- 
tion: in community activities. The test 
comes when a corporation must com- 
pete with other biggies for local love 
and loyalty. There are lots of rival 
suitors in Youngstown’s locations, but 
they don’t stop YS&T from making 
time. Its education of students, teach- 
ers, clergy and just plain Joes in the 
simple economies of capitalism is typi- 
cal. Youngstown didn’t cancel its an- 
nual open house because of slowdowns: 
citizens had a rare chance to see just 
what happens to production when 
workers take a walk. 

Bethlehem is ridding itself of that 
old ha’nt, Paternalism. Aside from the 
home plant’s Bethlehem Day it no 
longer sponsors ball teams and town 
functions, prefers to concentrate on em- 
ployee relations. Allegheny, always in 
the vanguard of the “relations” file, 
bites into town problems much deeper 
than Bethlehem, has set up civic-com- 


=: 


pany committees in all its communities. 
Armco goes all out for the open-door 
policy, rolls out the welcome mat to 
all and sundry—even blows Middletown 
cabbies to a yearly feed and plant tour, 
on the theory tha taxi men can spread 
a lot of good or ill will about a corpo- 
ration. 


STOCKHOLDER RELATIONS 





Waite the annual reports which give 
stockholders one of their few pegs for 
that “belonging” feeling have vastly 
improved in five years, there are several 
dull dossiers in steel’s hopper. Specifi- 
cally: Youngstown, Wheeling, Alle- 
gheny Ludlum, which issue pictureless 
blobs of fine print. Bethlehem and 
U. S. Steel are big-timers in this area; 
each puts out two “magazines” for each 
shareholder—one _ statistical rundown 
and one words-and-pictures book. This 
is quite a postoffice feat for Big Steel 
which now counts 256,000 plus on the 
stockholder scroll. Irving Olds, who 
chairmans his annual meetings as 
sagely as he steers the Board of Direc- 
tors, takes the trouble to answer per- 
sonally many of the letters from his 
“bosses” —3,266 of whom reside behind 
the Iron Curtain. Jones & Laughlin 
gives both workers and shareholders 
the same monthly magazine, “Men & 
Steel.” Idea: to bring the two sets of 
readers closer together. Specialty steel- 
maker Crucible issued a colorful run- 
down of its first 50 years, put out a 
good-looking AR that talks about ev- 
erything from titanium production to 
scrounging for scarce metals. . 
Allegheny surveyed stockholders last 
year to find the kind of annual report 
they wanted. Real purpose: to give 
holders a chance to act on a company 
matter, keep them “in touch.” When 
Allegheny called in its preferred last 
February, it discovered how loyal its 
owners were: AL offered to redeem 
or exchange 100,000 shares for com- 
mon. The great love: only 350 shares 


were cashed in. 





REPUBLIC AT CLEVELAND: 


alongside the Cuyahoga, $250 million would be spread out over five years 
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Welcome 


is More Than a 





Sign in Alabama 


Communities 
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“WELCOME?” is an essential ingredient in » new industrial 
location—that kind of welcome that makes itself known by the 
tone of the voice, the sparkle of the eye and the warmth of a 
handclasp. This friendly attitude of welcome has been experi- 
enced by many locating in Alabama. 






Besides a wholehearted welcome, Alabama—located in the center 
of a large market area—offers such physical necessities as satis- 
factory sites, transportation, adequate help and raw materials. 






Your inquiry, addressed to our Industrial Development Division, 
will bring you facts about communities well adapted to your type 
of manufacturing operation. 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT DIVISION 


Alabama Power Company 


Birmingham, Alabama’ 





Helping Develop Alabama 





January 1, 1952 











RAILROADS | 


Some RamLRoaps rolled, others lurched 
in 1951. All of them, after prairie- 
smooth 1950, chuffed harder to retain 
profits on ’51’s upgrade. A few made 
it, most fell back a bit. An unlucky 
minority slipped down a long way. 

Sorest beset were the Eastern roads. 
Best earner among them, relatively and 
absolutely, was the smallish Nickel 
Plate (N. Y., Chicago & St. Louis). 
Happily, the farthest east it goes is 
Buffalo, where it connects with the 
Lackawanna (owner of 17% of Nickel 
Plate’s stock). 

President Lynne’ L. White is an 
alumnus of the Erie’s “Little Red 
Schoolhouse for Railroad Presidents,” 
the twentieth such to boss a Class I 
road. He has a prime territory (indus- 
trial Ohio, Indiana and Illinois) and 
capitalizes shrewdly on it. A skilled 
hand at cost-cutting, he keeps Nickel 
Plate’s transportation ratio throttled 
down to a minimum. Since he climbed 
aboard in 1949, the line’s operating ra- 
tio has declined from a respectable 
70.80% to a brilliant 64.15%, last year. 
The percentage of Nickel Plate’s reve- 
nues carried down to net (14.2%) was 
far and away the best in the East. In 
1951’s first nine months, as on most 


roads, taxes whittled down the Nickel 
Plate’s take-home, but only moderately 
($35.59 vs. $40.82 per share a year 
earlier). 

The equally small New Haven’s mis- 
fortune is that it never got as far west 
as Buffalo. Confined to short New 
England hauls, its passenger service 
makes up a big third of revenues. 
They're the curse of eastern carriers 
(particularly commuter hauls), and 
heavily losing propositions. Up until 
this year, fast dieselized equipment en- 
abled crusty, iron-fisted Frederick C. 
Dumaine to make money (before 
taxes) on head-end service, but “Dad’s 
errand boy,” Frederick (“Buck”) Jr., 
who succeeded to the presidency this 
year after his father’s death, is having 
less success. Bus competition is fierce; 
Connecticut’s fine parkways encourage 
commuting by auto. 

Stockholder resentments and union 
grievances caused by Dumaine Sr.’s 
ruthless methods (he lopped 20 major 
executives off New Haven’s payroll in 
a year) spilled out in a Congressional 
investigation early in 1951. Although 
the quiz didn’t get far, it was sympto- 
matic of discontent. Buck Dumaine 
plans only one change from his father’s 








COM- STOCK- 

MANAGE- LABOR PUBLIC MUNITY HOLDER 

MENT ™ RELATIONS RELATIONS RELATIONS RELATIONS 
N. Y. Central (2,547.9)* 85 95 95 85 95 
Pennsylvania (2,345.5) 90 85 90 80 95 
Southern Pacific (1,854.2) 90 90 90 85 90 
Sante Fe (1,379.2) 95- 85 90 85 85 
Union Pacific (1,246.8) 95 ~ 90 90 85 85 
Baltimore & Ohio (1,243.5) 90 90 95 95 85 
Northern Pacific (867.6) 85 85 80 85 75 
Chesapeake & Ohio (862.9) 85 90 95 90 85 
Great Northern (820.6) 90 80 95 90 85 
Southern (721.4) 95 90 90 90 85 
Burlington (688) 90 90 75 80 - 
Chicago, Mil., St. Paul 

(678.2) 80 85 85 85 80 
Hlinois Central (657.1) 95 _ 90 95 90 90 
Norfolk & Western (584.9) 95 95 85 90 85 
Chicago & Northwestern 

(560.1) 80 85 90 90 90 
Louisville & Nashville 

(543.4) 90 80 85 90 85 
New Haven (429.6) 75 70 80 80 75 
N. Y., Chicago & St. Louis . 

(341.6) 90 - 85 85 85 
Seaboard Airline (293.0) 90 _ 90 90 85 
Mo., Kansas & Texas 

(279.2) 85 85 85 85 - 

* *Assets in millions in parentheses, as of December, 1950. 
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IN 1951, ARMAND MERCIER, Southern 


Pacific president, retired from his Frisco 
desk with view of Ferry Tower 


handling of the New Haven: “I'm 
young enough and can smile enough 
to do the same thing a little smoother.” 
Nevertheless, the New Haven’s looks 
like a bumpy future. Portentously, 
earnings through October rocketed 
down. 

The only Eastern road actually in 
the red after three quarters was the 
New Haven’s neighbor in Grand Cen- 
tral Station, the N. Y. Central. Biggest 
gross revenue producing road in the 
nation, the giant Central’s excessive 
transportation ratio (44.24% in 1950) 
and huge debt ($632 million at last 
reckoning) are crushing millstones. 
Twenty years ago its financial status 
was preeminent, but during the de- 
pression it lost caste completely. Noth- 
ing president Metzman did this year 
regained it, but some credit factors de- 
serve noting. 

One was increased pressure on state 
commissions to allow abandonment of 
unprofitable passenger routes. Despite 
petitions, appeals and counter-appeals, 
75% of these were disallowed—usually 
where losses hurt most. Branch mileage 
remains excessive. Central also asked 
for much higher commuter rates, but 
action was deferred; the New York 
State commission is particularly hard 
to move. 

Passenger losses, which last year con- 
sumed the Central’s freight profits, will 
probably do so again this year. Vol- 


‘ume, rather than inefficiency, is the 


culprit; the Central’s passenger operat- 
ing ratio (108% )is much better than 
that of the nation’s carriers, as a group, 
(124%), or of any region’s roads, as a 
group. But additional express losses 
($25-$28 million annually) and mail 
losses ($10 million) are per-share kill- 
ers, and the large number of big cities 
Central serves means high handling 
and terminal expense on a_ heavy 
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IN 1951, COLONEL GUS METZMAN 
did a job of junior stockholder relations 


on the train to Albany annual meeting 


volume of short-haul LCL business. 

For 1950, only “other income” kept 
Central out of the red. Last year upped 
costs and sharp trucker competition 
plunged it back in for the first nine 
months. “Gloomy Gus” Metzman, who 
hates truckers and rate regulators 
fiercely, came back from a European 
vacation in top form to continue 
ashoutin’ for relief. But some think the 
noise doesn’t compensate for lack of 
negotiating skill. Public, labor and 
stockholder relations, though, are still 
excellent. 

Rivals in the mid-Atlantic sector are 
the B & O and the Pennsy. 

B & O is the only big Eastern road 
to make more (before funds) in 1951’s 
first nine months than in 1950. Despite 
a redlined past, aggressive dieselization 
(631 units, effecting savings of $19.5 
million in 1951) and sharp debt-slash- 
ing have made it a nimble giant. Last 
fall B & O made its first common pay- 
out in 20 years; 1950 saw its preferred 
get the first full dividend since 1931. 
B & O’s White also hits the trail after 
new industry with shining success. 

Other 1951 highspots: B & O’s new 
Baltimore ore pier ($19 million has 
gone for such since 1945); economical 
self-propelled Budd commuter cars; 
mechanized LCL loading; IBM ac- 
counting (railroads run on paper but 
few mechanize it). Goodwill breeders, 
too, are (1) strato-dome cars on the 
deluxe Columbian (semi-private family 
lounges; coffee, mints and newspapers 
on the house) ; (2) letter-writing school- 
ing for employees; (8) an outstanding 
safety program for children in schools 
along its route; (4) widely circulated 
industry News Summary. ; 

Pennsy’s progress is enormous, 
though President Franklin’s cost-cut- 
ting hasn’t yet perked up net. The na- 
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IN 1951, ROBERT YOUNG was still out 
to take control of giant New York Cen- 
tral and displace Metzman 


tion’s biggest tonnage hauler, Pennsy 
is also the biggest passenger loser. Its 
commuters are the most numerous in 
the U. S., feel the most put upon. 
Grimy stations (Cleveland’s Lakefront 
has been called a “pigpen,” Canton’s 
terminal men’s room “a place that 
would turn a_ vulture’s stomach”), 
grudging service by employees (Can- 
ton executives indignantly detour via 
other lines to and from Chicago), and 
recent accidents (marring a wreckless 
1947-50 slate) repel the public. To 
improve these, Franklin has spent al- 
most $500 million since 1946, stepped 
up employee service training, but still 
has far to go. Sore spot among shippers: 
Pennsy’s slowness to settle claims. 

Transportation economies through 
dieselization (at 1951’s end, Pennsy 
boasted the biggest diesel fleet in the 
U. S.) are just appearing in full flower, 
are camouflaged in 1951 earnings re- 
ports by last spring’s costly switchmen’s 
strike. Cutbacks in passenger service 
(40 trains lopped off last July) and 
shop layoffs (3,500 at Altoona last 
May) are steps in Pennsy’s financial 
progress. This year it stretched its un- 
equalled record of continuous divi- 
dends to 104 years. Pennsy’s impressive 
achievements on the comeback trail are 
probably underrated because their im- 
pact on earnings have been delayed. 
Comparatively, Central’s improvement 
is minor. 

Pocahontas region competitors for 
coal hauls are the Chesapeake & Ohio 
and the Norfolk & Western, two un- 
usually prosperous and efficient roads. 
Both upped. net this year contra-typi- 
cally. 

The Chessie, mainly a freight car- 
rier (55% of revenues come from coal), 
in 1950 staged far and away the most 
impressive cut in passenger losses in 
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the industry: an $8.2 million slash. 
During the war its poor EPT shelter 
made it lag profitwise; post-war heavy 
spending for improvements left it short 
ef working capital, which shrank to 
$10.4 million in 1949. But last year it 
bounced back with tripled earnings, al- 
most tripled working capital. Though 
debt has increased in the decade, siz- 
able debt maturity is twenty-two years 
distant. Meanwhile, fast write-offs on 
new equipment save $1.07 per share 
per year. Best insurance for the future: 
(1) diversification acquired in 1947’s 
merger with the Pere Marquette; (2) 
smaller labor costs than most roads; 
(8) a sparkling 33.8% transportation 
ratio (line operation cost over revenue). 
C & O’s controversial, maverick- 
minded Robert Young h& long wanted 
to link the Chessie and the N. Y. Cen- 
tral. His several bids for Central con- 
trol thus far have met obdurate ICC 
opposition. But since 1949, Young's 
Allegheny Corp. has quietly reduced 
its C & O holdings (to 100,754 shares 
at last report) as a means of circum- 
venting ICC objections. In October he 
promised another try to bring enlight- 
enment to the bedimmed Central. 


Half as large in track and volume 
as the C & O is the coal-rich Norfolk 
& Western. Net earnings have been 
outstanding for 25 years, were an un- 
paralleled 13.7% of gross in ’51’s first 
half. Its faith in the coal-burning steam 
locomotive is still intact—Prexy R. H. 
“Chugger” Smith won’t allow a diesel on 
the track, and in October ordered more 
steamers. “ven so, its transportation 
ratio (30.14) is superb—one of the 
very lowest east or west, Rare, too, is 
its cash situation—with equivalents, 
considerably more than its entire bond- 
ed debt. Dividends are conservative 
but always a certainty, the policy being 
to pay for improvements entirely out 
of pocket, never by borrowing. 


In the Southern Region, north-south 
lines are the rule. Most of them had 
enormous maturity problems in the 
80s, have come a long way since on 
war profits and the South’s industrial 
boom. 


One of the worst problem children 
among them was the Illinois Central. 
Without dieselizing freight traffic, 
(I. C. picked up coal traffic from com- 
petitors who did), President Wayne 
Johnson has bootjacked it into one of 
the country’s strongest rail properties. 
Method was extreme but effective: of 
the $179 million I. C. earned in 1941- 
50, only $7 million was disbursed to 
stockholders. Dividends on ithe pre- 
ferred were resumed in 1948, on the | 
common only last year—after a 19-year 
lapse. Non-cumulative preferred hold- 
ers are appealing rejection by two 
Federal courts of their claim for 11 











years worth of back dividends. 
I.C. virtues are aggressive debt 
slashes, a fast-pared operating ratio 
(down 5.21% in 1950 alone), and a 
big potential for efficiency gains when 
dieselization commences. Johnson was 
one of the first to realize the importance 
of teaching American econamics to em- 
ployees, does a rattling good job of it. 
Community relations are imaginative 
and improving. Examples: a free cattle 
stud service for farmers; the finesse 
with which the I.C. carried off its cen- 
tennial celebration this year, with 


UNION PACIFIC’S STODDARD (LEFT) doing a community-relations job at 
Cheyenne’s “Frontier Days” roundup; below, L¢-N’s Tilford plants some labor- 


emphasis on festivitiés involving cus- 
tomers along the line. 

The Seaboard Air Line Railroad car- 
ried exactly the same percentage of 
gross down to income (19.49%) as the 
I.C. in 1950; last year, unlike the I.C., 
it improved its net-per-share through 
September. President Leigh Powell, 
Jr., is known for his killing pace, but 
is well-liked by employees. 

Post-war, a 10-point jump in Louis- 
ville & Nashville’s transportation ratio 
jolted it out of a fine 50-year record for 
efficiency. Rapid dieselization put it 





relations posies with golf trophies for employees 
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back, re-made it the best percentage 
earner in the territory (23.1% brought 
down to pre-tax income). “Other in- 
come” is important: 27% of net. Known 
as the “Old Reliable,” it stresses warm 
(but dignified) Southern good neigh- 
borliness. In its labor relations, how- 
ever, it is crotchety. Advisory Com- 
mittee Chairman Hill is a lovable old- 
timer, but his messages to employees 
are paternalistic and didactic, expres- 
sive of himself rather than calculated 
for his audience. However, for L & N’s 
quick recovery of its investment status, 
he and President Tilford rate kudos. 

The Southern’s Ermest Norris ably 
whittles debt, ups net and drives hard 
for new business. Across the board a 
fine performer, but not a newsmaking 
one last year. This year Norris retires, 
to be succeeded by Harry A. DeButts, 
a 51-year-old ex-leatherneck. 

Northwestern region disappointments 
were the Chicago & Northwestern and 
the Milwaukee. Outstanding gainers 
there were the Great Northern and the 
Northern Pacific. In ’51’s first 8 months, 
GN almost quadrupled and NP exactly 
doubled 1950 net. 

C&NW bogey is its heavy Chicago 
commuter traffic, a lacework of branch 
lines. Highly leveraged, its earnings 
fluctuate wildly, mostly arrive with 
autumn leaves when at all. Since it was 
reorganized in 1944, debt has been re- 
duced 34%, charges 40%, but its status is 
still definitely marginal. For 1951’s first 
nine months, it fell $1.1 million deep 
into the red inkpot. Persistent President 
Williams has pushed abandonment pro- 
ceedings on 444 miles of track, suc- 
ceeded in getting permission to slough 
off 186 miles of it. Cost-cutting novelty 
is the recent sale of C&NW’s Oak Park 
station for store and office use; Williams 
plans to peddle others later. 

The Milwaukee’s case is approximate- 
ly the same, but earnings per share (on 
the preferred) didn’t reach the red: 
43¢ vs. $3.43 in 1950’s first nine months. 

In contrast, Northern Pacific is hav- 
ing its usual good annum _ under 
Macfarlane aegis. It caused the biggest 
rail excitement of the year when its 
large land holdings in the Williston 
Basin produced a high-grade oil strike. 

King among Northwest trunklines, 
however, is unquestionably the Great 
Northern. Straddling a rich growth 
area, its lines tap rich Dakota wheat 
regions, Montana cattle and mining ter- 
ritory and booming Washington fish 
and lumber centers. Long-haul train- 
loads of Messabi ore are even bigger 
profitmakers. Few roads have accom- 
plished as much in debt reduction. Its 
human relations, however, are pedes- 
trian. Sample: GN’s 6-page application 
blank, a sad mess of complications, asks 
such archaic questions as “To what ex- 
tent do you use alcoholic drinks?” 
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ALL THE PIECES FIT TOGETHER! 


What is an integrated oil company? In the petroleum 
industry,: integration means everything “under 
one roof’—production, refining, transportation, 
research, marketing, and administration. 

Sinclair is integrated from under the ground up 
to the service station, starting with the production 
of crude petroleum. The integration continues 
in all the other steps including . . . the largest 
company-owned pipe line system in the world, 
strategically located refineries, and modern re- 
search laboratories. The final step is concentration 
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of marketing efforts in areas where sales can be 
made most profitably. 


Effective integration reduces costs to us and to 
the consumer, helps Sinclair meet today’s oil needs, 
and be ready to adapt itself to tomorrow's de- 
mands. It is another important reason for Sinclair 
growth and leadership in the petroleum industry. 





SINCLAIR OIL CORPORATION + 600 FIFTH AVENUE + NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 











YOUNG BLOOD included Great North- 
ern’s new president John Budd .. . 


Important asset to both the NP and 
the GN is the efficient and highly profit- 
able Burlington (each owns 48.6% of 
its common).°GN is the bigger gainer: 
through the CB&Q it gets access to 
Chicago and Gulf ports. The Burling- 
ton’s Ralph Budd pioneered diesels, 
and the 8800-mile line hasn’t lost its 
profit grip since. In ’50, it earned near- 
ly $20 per share, paid out $7 ($1.88 
per share of GN preferred). 1951 
profits to the nine-month mark ran even 
higher.- At recent market value, GN’s 
equity in the Burlington is a hefty 
$33.50 for each of its own shares. 

Big three in the West Central sector 
are the Union Pacific, the Santa Fe, 
and the Southern Pacific: gold-reaping 


roads of the Golden West. Nets of all 
three were off slightly through Septem- 


ber (the U.P.’s least of all), but not © 


the glitter. 

Fred Gurley’s Atchison, Topeka & 
the Santa Fe has the longest track and 
the shortest eastward route, makes more 
money than any other U. S. road 
(Forses, September 1, 1951). 

Union Pacific's Overland Route is 
ripe: U.P. hasn’t lost any money since 
1899; even during the Depression, its 
lowest take was a solid $18 million. 

Part of this enviable record is 
progressive pioneering (e.g., G.E.’s 
“Messie Bessie,” a gas turbine locomo- 
tive U.P. has been testing for the last 
two years. It has only two moving parts 
vs. 427 in a diesel). 

Bigger factor, however, is non-rail- 
road income. In 1950, U.P.’s 614 pro- 


ducing oil wells in the Wilmington — 


field showed $23.4 million profit alone— 
34% of U.P.’s net. Stage lines, resort 
hotels (including Sun Valley), ice 
plants and choice business tracts in 
downtown Los Angeles contributed 
heavily, too. U.P. also has big blocks 
of choice rail stocks (carried at $64 
million, yet returning $4.5 million in 
1950) and $21 million worth of miscel- 
laneous bonds. 270,000 Illinois Cen- 
tarl shares (now marketable at about 
55) were reputedly picked up for less 
than $30 each. .“Affiliated securities” 
are carried at $20.3 million, although 
last year they yielded $2.6 million 
dividends. U.P.’s Stoddard tends to his 
own road’s issues, too, has slashed aver- 
age interest cost to less than 24%. 

He also works Sundays (literally) 
thinking up new ways to improve ser- 
vice. 1951 example: U.P.’s new. ticket 
booklet, replacing the traditional tape- 
worm. 

The Southern Patific’s relative disad- 





. . » AND SOUTHERN PACIFIC’S DON 
RUSSELL, at 51 Sopac’s youngest prexy 
vantage in operating efficiency is gradu- 
ally disappearing. Ingenious use of 
microfilm and punch-card systems has 
speeded up service; cut office costs. 
On the track, its swank passenger 
streamliners are among the best—and 
most profitable—transcontinental trains. 
To keep them so, SP lavishly lauds the 
advantages of its “Sunset Route” east. 
Chief Armand Mercier has just retired, 
leaving behind him a broad A record 
for management savvy. 

Sampling the Southwest, the M-K-T 
is a low density carrier that just has 
troubles, plenty of them. Donald Frazer 
has done a lot for the Katy (debt 
halved in a decade), but there’s a long 
way to go yet to dividends. 


DEPARTMENT STORES 


Nogsopy BUT NoBopy fought harder last 
year and lost more than America’s 





. > > le K 
merchant giants. The big emporiums LABOR PUBLIC stom. ee 


seemed bedded in clover as the emo- MUENT RELATIONS RELATIONS RELATIONS RELATIONS 
tional public shot into another scare J. C. Penney (822.4) 90 80 85. ° 85 - 
buying spree. Sales rocketed up 19% May (230.2) 85 75 80" 85 ~ 
for the first quarter over the same Allied Stores (201.1) 85 75 85 80 a 
— period. Spring showers shocked Federated (187.6) 90 80 90 95 90 
ousewives into reality: there were no cee 

shortages. Buying took a tailspin, hit mi = sence 9 4 sa yee » 
the lowest levels since 1945 (a year —”™ : ers (143.9) a 8 wed 

of real shortages). Except for the Marshall Field (118.6) 95 95 95 90 


95 
nation-wide price war with its shot-to- City Stores (105.3) 70 80 70 70 
hell figures—on loss leaders—the first Associated Dry Goods (77.8) 80 80 80 75 
half of 1951 would have made a far — 
worse retail showing. During the sum- 
mer, the spring slump turned into a 
slough, and sales began a minus minuet 





*Assets in millions in parentheses, as of December, 1950. 
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Power at your finger tip 


Nearly everything you do today is done easier, quicker and better — thanks to electricity 


If you are an average American worker you use the strength 
of nine horses each working hour of the day. 


WHERE DO YOU GET SUCH POWER-— Merely by flick- 
ing a switch . . . for by that simple act you are tapping the 
vast sources of electric energy that are ready to work for 
all of us in the home and on the job. 

Today, the use of electric power has grown to where a 
single factory uses more electricity than an entire city used 
a generation ago. And your home—with its electric appli- 
ances, lighting and other conveniences— consumes more 
power than was used in yesterday’s factory. 


NEW MATERIALS WERE NEEDED—This great progress 
could not have been achieved without the many new and 
better materials which make possible today’s larger and 
more efficient power generating equipment. 


A JOB FOR ALLOY STEEL— Giant turbines and gener- 
ators, for example, couldn’t stand up under terrific heat, 





UCC’s Trade-marked Products of Alloys, Carbons, Chemicals, Gases, and Plastics include 


pressure, wear and corrosion if it weren’t for steels made 
tough and enduring by alloying metals. 

Improved plastics also do their part in better insulation 
and protective coatings. And carbon brushes are as vital to 
huge generators as they are to your vacuum cleaner motor. 
FOR MORE POWER-— Developing and producing alloys, 
plastics, carbons and many other better materials for our 
power industry are but a few of the many ways in which 
the people of Union Carbide serve all of us. 

FREE: Learn more about the interesting things you use every day. 
Write for the illustrated booklet “Products and Processes” which tells 


how science and industry use the ALLOYS, CARBONS, CHEMICALS, 
GASES, and PLASTICS made by Union Carbide. Ask for booklet A. 


Uniton CARBIDE 


AND CARBON CORPORATION 


30 EAST 42ND STREET [I] NEW YORK 17, N. ¥. 





ELECTROMET Alloys and Metals e HAYNES STELLITE Allovs e NATIONAL Carbons e ACHESON Electrodes e PYROFAX Gas « EVEREADY Flashlights and Batteries 
BAKELITE, KRENE, and VINYLITE Plastics e PREST-O-LITE Acetylene » LINDE Oxygen e PRESTONE and TREK Anti-Freezes e SYNTHETIC ORGANIC CHEMICALS 
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MARSHALL FIELD’S MAIN AISLE seemed due for a chang: of economic climate; 
one M-F executive foresees the decline of genteel “service” retailing and a descent 
into the price maelstrom 


(5-10% below post-Korean 50). By the 


middle of October department stores 
lost some of their tomb-like atmos- 
phere, and buying was once again on 
the upswing. 

The merchandiser masters are wish- 
fully thinking bright thoughts about 
1952. Their happy visions: a spring 
surge of soft goods buying due to run- 
out of “closet” inventories piled up 
during the Korea scare; a genuine hard 
goods shortage; ever-growing wages 
and disposable incomes; a general 
leveling-off of domestic and world 
tensions. 

While higher prices pushed 1951’s 
dollar volume way up, those terrible 
taxes, soaring operating fees, and the 
cost of topheavy inventories pulled the 
pins from under earnings. Result: a 
15% to 40% nosedive. After the grisly 
second quarter at least three depart- 
ment store chains came up splattered 
with red: Allied, Associated Dry 
Goods, City Stores. Only two of the 
rated eleven approximated 1950 net 
marks and profit margins during the 
first six months of last year: Penney’s 
and Marshall Field. Everyone else 
moaned and groaned with profit drop- 
sies (average: 40-50%). Macy’s roared 
with relish when it glanced at Gimbel’s 
six-month profit margin in July: a 
measly .75%, way off even from 1950's 
not-so-hot 1.9%. On the other hand, 
Macy’s first half was down plenty but 
not so near the zero point: from 5.9% 
in 1950 to 2.8% in 1951 (before 
taxes). While Mr. Gimbel and Macy’s 
piano-playing President Straus have 
been ringing up identical earnings for 


years, it looks like 1951 is one year 
when Macy’s will be “telling” Gimbel'’s. 
Nevertheless, Straus’ waltz isn’t without 
its sour chords. Macy’s turned over in- 
ventories 8.5 times in fiscal ‘51, q de- 
cline from the previous year’s 11.2. The 
big store’s price war move, expensive 
though it was, undoubtedly owed its 
launching to this basic sluggishness in 
stocks. 

Both Federated and May, tra- 
ditional profit leaders, got chopped be- 
low the middle, ended up a little above 
mediocre for the year. City Stores did 
so badly in the second quarter that 
Board Chairman Greenfield stopped 
releasing full financial accounts, mak- 
ing it impossible to figure out the ex- 
tent of his damage. Allied (1.2%) and 
Associated (1.7%) hovered around the 
national average which has seldom 
been more depressing in retailing’s 
generally gloomy history. 

Roly-poly, bow-tied Fred Lazarus, 
president of hyperthyroid Federated 
($187.6 million assets) made almost 
as much noise last year as the price 
war. Federated furor: (1) purchase of 
Texas’ oldest, top-notch Sanger Bros. 
in Dallas; (2) dignified 100th anni- 
versary of mother-store, F. & R. Laz- 
arus & Co. in Columbus, Ohio (his- 
torical dioramas instead of fireworks); 
(3) building and opening of five new 
branch stores; (4) late October an- 
nouncement of the $20 million series 
of streamlined, abbreviated Fedway 
stores for “dynamic smaller cities.” 

Marshall Field got closer to doing 
something about its proposed $15 mil- 
lion shopping center outside of Chi- 
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cago. But the Well-Fixed Matron of 
State Street, like many of its dowager 
customers, was feeling the change of 
economic life. Field's cherished “serv- 
ice” tradition—which in the past justi- 
fied cozier profit margins—was (1) 
costing too much, (2) getting harder 
to sell. Late in the year an M-F exec- 
utive prophesied the decline of genteel 
retailing under The Clock, to bé 
brought on by a forced descent into 
the price maelstrom. 

“Nobody but nobody” Gimbel’s 
waxed proud and loud over its com- 
pleted five-year modernization pro- 
gram, ran narcissistic ads that extolled 
the genius of industrial designer Ray- 
mond Loewy and far-sighted Bernard 
Gimbel. Macy’s biggest contribution to 
retailing was. the opening of the spec- 
tacular price battle, after the Supreme 
Court ruling outlawed “Fair Trade” 
unless retailers actually promised to 
love, honor, and obey the manufac- 
turer in writing. Gimbel’s grabbed the 
challenge, crashed headlong into a 
price-slashing orgy that swept much 
of the country. Though aspirin tablets 
were going at 8 cents a hundred, no- 
body lost in the long run. Colossal sales 
knocked mountain-high inventories 
down 6% to 10%. But the stimulus was 
all played out by December, which 
produced less of a Christmas rush than 
was expected. 

Associated Dry Goods (assets: $77.8 
million) got into the consolidation act, 
found ways to simplify corporate struc- 
ture and cut taxes. Freedom-loving 
President McKim insists that each of 
his high-fashion stores (e.g., New 
York’s Lord & Taylor, Newark’s Hahne 





ALLIED’S PUCKET?7: | 
a grisly second quarter. . . . 
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& Co.) will continue to run its own 
show, set its own policies. Earl Puck- 
ett’s $201 million, 76-store Allied still 
had an eye for a good buy. Latest 
acquisition: big, prosperous Stern 
Bros. on Manhattan’s 42nd Street. For 
15 years Allied has continuously 
boasted the biggest dollar increase of 
all department store chains but only 
an average profit percentage (due to 
its large number of low-margin, 
junior-sized stores). Little happened 
in Penney’s 1,618 old-fashioned cash- 
and-carry stores; in the words of Presi- 
dent Hughes: “. . . nothing of an un- 
usual character.” All it did was make 
money and remain Main Street’s ster- 
ling hometown character, keeping 
Penney stock at “investment” grade. 
Labor relations fared little better 
than in previous years, remained with 
few exceptions a shameful distance be- 
low the level of other industries. Fed- 
erated, with its steady stream of hand- 
books and house organs, has the only 
intelligent communications program i 
the field. The Lazarus family goes out 
of its way to make workers feel “at 
home,” issues handouts at every store 
that ties employees closer to manage- 
ment (e.g., “Your Career,” “Your Job 
and Ours”). The Lazari did a hot job 
of selling “outside” management to the 
1,300 Sanger employees long before 
Federated took over the Dallas store: 
“Sanger’s is joining the Federated fam- 
ily rather than being acquired.” 
Marshall Field has an outstandmg 
training program for all echelons, some 
passable house mags, is shackled by 
intra-union squabbles of AFL Retail 
Workers. Penney’s is noted for its good 





GIMBEL’S BERNARD GIMBEL: 
... spelled a 15-40% nosedive 
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THIS IS A STOCKHOLDERS MEETING—a la Fred Lazarus, bouncy boss of Fed- 








erated. Says Lazarus: stockholders should understand how fashion is born, pro- 


moted, and “converted into assets.” 


promotion policy, every store manager 
having risen from the lowly clerk. Each 
manager shapes his own labor set-up, 
hands out his own news and views to 
personnel. Decentralized Penney’s 
takes the opposite labor tack from Fed- 
erated, which is about as centralized 
as they come. Nevertheless, few ex- 
employees turn up with a bad word 
about Penney. 

Macy’s and Gimbel’s are more in- 
terested in sales than in people. When 
sales slack off, Macy's cuts out em- 
ployee benefits like free circulating 
library, recreation. Both Gimbel’s and 
Macy’s give potential executives a 
solid training program, let the tie and 


lingerie clerks go hang. Allied is even- 


less interested in its workers. Board 
Chairman Puckett grants no pension 
and few fringes, considers discounts on 
employee purchases enough sugar to 
make Allied one big sweet family. 
Price wars may separate the public 
from a little mad money now and then, 
but they don’t make life-long friends. 
The housewife soon realizes price 
slashing is only a traffic-booster con- 
fined to a few items, and recoils. The 
ideal kind of public relations is steady, 
solid pricing that does not spring from 
high inventories and glutted markets. 
Marshall Field does a gorgeous job of 
building up its name with pix of cus- 
tomers and employees in Pace, a four- 
page supplement inserted in Chicago 
newspapers. Federated issues reams of 
releases on every move it makes, buys 
radio time and sets up press confer- 
ences whenever it has something im- 
portant to tell the world. To judge from 
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their tight-lipped appearance, the other 
retail dynasties seem to see the people 
who read their ads or walk through 
their doors only as _ perambulating 
pocketbooks. 

The retailers that star in good PR 
also make the grade in community re- 
lations. Fed’s Lazarus & Co, (“The 
Store” in Columbus) snuggled closer 
to the hearts of town citizens last year 
by tracing the historical progress of 
Ohio over the last 100 years. Feder- 
ated’s Shillito’s in Cincinnati regularly 
sponsors a variety of town meetings on 
Public Safety, “the American Way,” 
the United Nations. Marshall Field is 
searching for the right kind of Centen- 
nial program for 1952 (“without bally- 
hoo or self-acclaim”), has already per- 
suaded two writers to anecdote on 
Field’s post under the title, “Give the 
Lady What She Wants.” May Stores 
are more active than most on town 
committees, has a practiced Chamber 
of Commerce touch. 

Stockholder relations are the most 
difficult to rate, appear totally disre- 
garded in some cases. Certainly, there 
is no love lost on any of retailing’s 
annual reports, which are strictly dry 
goods. (They will be positively dessi- 
cated this spring when the 1951 earn- 
ings are letterpressed into the record.) 
Once again, Federated and Chi- 
cago’s Well-Fixed Matron take honors 
with their special “open house” guide- 
books for stockholders. It’s one thing 
to sell stock to the public; it’s another 
to sell friendliness. Other than Field’s 
and Federated, very few of the de- 
partment stores know how to do both. 
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MANAGE. LABOR PUBLIC MUM LDER 
MENT RELATIONS RELATIONS RELATIONS RELATIONS 
McKesson & Robbins 
(124.0) 85 90 80 - 80 
Sterling Drug (111.2) 85 * 80 80 85 80 
American Home Products 
(102.6) 85 80 80 85 85 
Parke, Davis (90.9) 90 90 85 85 85 
Rexall (84.8) 75 _ 75 75 75 ¢ 
Merck (81.4) 90 90 90 90 85 
Squibb (80.1) 85 90 85 90 85 
Abbott Laboratories (77.6) 90 90 85 85 85 
. Bristol-Myers (42.6) 85 90 85 85 85 
DR / I S Sharp & Dohme (89.1) 85 90 85 90 85 
Vick Chemical (30.1) 85 90 85 85 80 
*Assets in millions in parentheses, as of December, 1950. 
THE once plodding drug industry has tentials of the ethical drug companies Most active in vitamins, antibiotics 


quadrupled sales, doubled income in 
the last decade, is being gulped by 
investors as a “growth” potion. A snug, 
conventional business pre-war, with 
management seeking a 20% return upon 
capital investment, drug manufacturing 
is now one of the prime movers in 
medical science. 

First big break in the even tenor of 
its ways came in the late 80s, with the 
introduction of sulfa drugs and syn- 
thetic vitamins. But the most dramatic 
impetus to growth was given by the 
antibiotics, the wonder drugs. . First 
came penicillin in 1941, closely fol- 
lowed by streptomycin (and dihydro- 
streptomycin), aureomycin, chloromy- 
cetin, terramycin, bacitracin and, more 
recently, neomycin and _ viomycin. 
Newest drugs to make the headlines 
are the hormones, particularly cortisone 
and ACTH. 

Medicinal antibiotics now .account 
for over half of ethical drug sales. 

- Penicillin has tripled in output within 
three years, will double production 
again this year. Once wide-profit- 
margin items, both penicillin and strep- 
tomycin have become mass-produced 
lines under the impetus of steady price 
cuts and broadening markets. Key to 
future: expansion now lies with the 
wide-application, or 
group—terramycin, aureomycin, and 
chloromycetin, exclusively produced by 
Pfizer, Lederle Labs (American Cyan- 
amid’s subsidiary) and Parke, Davis, 
respectively. Bacitracih ( Commercial 
Solvents) must be included, too, but to 
a lesser degree. Even in this area, as 
production mounts and competition 
sharpens, the broad-spectrum drugs are 
beginning to follow the others down 
the high-production-for-low-price road. 
Reductions put into effect last fall have 
brought prices down to half their 
original levels. 

Twin factors underlying growth po- 


broad-spectrum | 


considered here (Merck, Sharp & 
Dohme, Parke Davis, Squibb, Abbott) 
are research effectiveness and the knack 
of prompt capitalization upon new 
product developments. Other factors, 
like the increasing percentage of older 
persons in the U. S. population, and 
rising health standards, lend a growth 
fillip to all the pharmaceuticals, 
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ONE OF THE most adept at product 
exploitation is $77 million Abbott Lab- 
oratories, which year after year gener- 
ates some of the juciest profit margins 
in the trade. Its 1950 mark of 28.9% 
was exceeded only by Parke, Davis’ 
81.9%. More prolific than most, Abbott 
introduces an average of 50 new prod- 
ucts a year—70 in 1950—which have 
hypoed sales from $16.7 million in 
1941 to $73.5 million in 1950, and net 
profits from $2.2 million to $10.8 mil- 
lion. Nine months’ boxscore for 1951: 
$65.2 million sales, $8.7 million profits. 

Income has tended to flatten out the 
last couple of years as management 
grappled with rising costs, tried to 
digest its rapid gains. Substantial addi- 
tions to plant and labs last year promise 
to lower operating costs during 1952. 


(penicillin, streptomycin), sulfas and 
other specialties, Abbott’s forte is the 
development of new dosage forms, 
particularly in antibiotics, its biggest 
current growth stimulant. 

Depending heavily upon its re- 
searchers—70% of dollar sales come 
from items less than 10 years old, 90% 
from those less than 20—the company 
is now consolidating its development 
work under one roof for greater effi- 
ciency. Operations are five-fold:, or- 
ganic chemistry, dealing with synthetic 
drugs; biochemistry, dealing with ex- 
tracts from plants and animal sources; 


_antibiotics; engineering; pharmaceuti- 


cal, dealing with methods for produc- 
ing the final dosage forms. In a typical 
year, more than 100 different projects 
will be in the works. Latest innovation: 
a project at Oak Ridge to make radio- 
active isotopes. 

Most spectacular operator, and dar- 
ling of the investors, is $81 million 
Merck. While boasting a line of 1,200 
items, Merck’s dramatic advance has 
been based upon a handful of products, 
plus a willingness to plunge into com- 
mercial production at the earliest pos- 
sible opportunity. Vitamins, sulfas, 
DDT, penicillin, streptomycin, vitamin 
B-12, and cortisone have provided the 








MERCK: 





RAHWAY LABORATORIES: 


on a campus-like plant site, a schizophrenic labor aie 
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" 150 Extra Engineers 


An IBM Electronic Calculator speeds through thousands of 
intricate computations so quickly that on many complex 
problems it’s like having 150 EXTRA Engineers. 

No fonger must valuable engineering personnel . . . now in 
critical shortage . . . spend priceless creative time at routine 
repetitive figuring. 

Thousands of IBM Electronic Business Machines , . . vital 
to our nation’s defense . . . are at work.for science, industry, 
and the armed forces, in laboratories, factories, and offices, 

' helping to meet urgent demands for greater production. 


I 8 M INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES 
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SQUIBB’S PALMER: 


bounce in the jump of sales from pre- 
war's $38 million to 1950’s $94 million. 
Quick to take a gamble, and equally 
quick to make a comeback from failure, 
ebullient bossman George W. Merck 
(current representative of a family en- 
gaged in the drug business for almost 
300 years) came his biggest cropper 
in the wartime race to mass-produce 
penicillin. Looking for a synthesis, he 
lost out to the fermentation process 
developed by Pfizer and Squibb, 
watched his profits drop as competi- 
tors raked in the dollars. However, he 
pulled a rabbit out of his bag by jump- 
ing into production with streptomycin 
in 1946, beating his competitors by a 
year. Having re-established his earnings 
position, he pulled another coup four 
years later with cortisone, hitting the 
1950 jackpot with $11.2 million in 
profits. He kept this headlong pace 
through the first nine months of 1951, 
running sales up to $89.4 million, and 
racking up $8.7 million in earnings. 
Merck’s product pricing highlights 
the stiff competition among wonder- 
drugs, underscores his money-making 
ability despite declining price trends. 
Cortisone’s price was reduced 90% in 
two years, streptomycin’s 97% in five, 
B-12’s 96% in two years. Still keeping 
his eye cocked for another money- 
maker, Merck is now spending over 





McKESSON’S MURRAY: 





S&D’S ZINSSER: 


HENRY BRISTOL: 


PARKE, DAVIS’ LOYND: 
the ethical houses were digging for miracles . . . 


$4 million a year on research. And, 
taking advantage of the developing 
mass market, he’s pumping $35 million 
into new facilities. 

Long a laggard in the wonder-drug 
parade, cost-conscious Parke, Davis 
nevertheless managed to chalk up one 
of the best profit margin records year 
in and year out. A punchy sales organ- 
ization, aggressive new product devel- 
opment, helped push sales from $39 
million pre-war -to $105 million in 
1950. Rising costs finally knocked 
down margins in 1947, and. it wasn’t 
until P,D’s researchers came up with 
chloromycetin (only antibiotic pro- 
duced by chemical means) that its 
competitive standing was restored. 
Even so, initial production difficulties, 
and the rapid pace of American Cy- 
anamid’s aureomycin, took some of the 
edge off this discovery. P,D’s new 
president, 53-year-old, log-cabin born 
Harry J. Loynd, is pushing chloromyce- 
tin for all its worth now, reducing its 
price by 60%, and completing a new 
plant that will double production this 
year. 

A big factor in research ever since 
it found adrenalin in 1901, P,D is con- 
tinuing its antibiotics probing—so far 
without success—is also exploring more 
effective treatment of diseases of the 
aged. Parke, Davis has one of the big- 





REXALL’S DART: 
. . and even the proprietaries were getting more ethical 
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gest product lists in the business (some ° 


1,400 items) which lends it prestige, 
but also gives it a difficult inventory 
problem. 

Big prop under sales is P,D’s foreign 
business. Accounting for 40% of total 
sales, it’s bigger than average, brings 
in a hefty sum free from surtax and 
EPT. P,D is intensively cultivating this 
market, building a research and manu- 
facturing lab in England, putting up 
a new lab in Buenos Aires, and re- 
aligning its sales set-up in the lush 
Latin-American area. 

A money maker since its early start 
as a Detroit drug store, P,D has been 
paying dividends since 1878 (a record 
equalled by only three other industrials 
listed on the Exchange). Anticipating 
a full year’s sales figure of $135 million, 
Loynd should have no difficulty in 
maintaining this record. 

Less flamboyant than its competitors, 
Squibb’s sturdy 10-year growth has 
been overlooked in the hubbub sur- 
rounding its more publicity-conscious 
brothers. It set a new record for the 
year ending June 30 last, racking up 
$87.5 million in sales, pocketing $8 
million in earnings. Big merchandising 
guns are antibiotics (40% of sales) and 
vitamins, including B-12 (30%). It’s 
one of the two biggest in penicillin 
output (Bristol-Myers is*the other) 
and is a big factor in str€stomycin. 
Though conservative in management, 
it’s aggressive in research, ear-marking 
over $4 million a year for new product 
research, including the chemotherapy of 
tuberculosis and other bacterial, viral, 
rungal and protozoan diseases. It’s now 
consolidating its competitive position 
with a $13 million expansion program 
centering upon antibiotics and vita- 
mins. 

Avoiding the hurly-burly of wonder- 
drug discovery, Sharp & Dohme’s more 
modest operation ($42 million sales in 
1950) is bolstered by sulfa and anti- 
biotic specialties, and blood plasma. It 
sidesteps the price volatility inherent 
in the wonder-drug field by purchasing 
its requirements from the others. Big 
ace up its sleeve is a valuable series 
of sulfa patents, making it one of the 
leaders. Though conservative in out- 
look, it doesn’t skimp on research— 
products introduced in the last five 
years now account for about 40% of 
sales. 

In the 15 years since chairman John 
S. ZinsSer and president William L. 
Dempsey took over, their cautious fin- 
ancial handling, plus intelligent mer- 
chandising, have created real earning 
power for the once thinly supported 
common stock. In 1936, combined cap- 
ital and surplus was not enough to 
cover the call value of outstanding pre- 
ferred. Today, book value is $15.53 
per share. 

Messrs. Zinsser and Dempsey are 
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You are a customer of National Steel 


An indirect customer, of course. But our 
steel may be the car in your garage or the 
cans in your cupboard. It may be your 
washing machine, your refrigerator, your 
electric fan. It may be any of thousands of 
other steel products—but somewhere you 
use, as part of something, steel from 
National Steel every day. 


You see, one out of every twenty tons of 
steel produced by America’s entire steel 
industry comes from the mills of National 
Steel. And most of National’s output is the 
kind of steel used to manufacture “con- 
sumer” goods... to make the steel products 
that are a part of the every day life of every 
American everywhere. 


NATIONAL STEEL 


GRANT BUILDING 
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And today, although National is supplying 
a large tonnage of steel for defense, it still 
has you and your needs very much in mind. 
Time, effort and millions of dollars are going 
into the expansion of National’s production 
—with tangible results. At the war’s end 
in 1945, National’s ingot capacity was 
3,900,000 tons. By early 1953, it will be 
6,000,000 tons. 


This is National Steel’s way of assuring 
sufficient steel for defense and for all 
essential civilian needs right now. It is 
National’s way of assuring abundant steel 
to support and improve your high standard 
of living in the future. 


CORPORATION 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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MAJOR DIVISIONS OF NATIONAL STEEL 


WEIRTON STEEL COMPANY, Weirton, 
West Virginia. World’s largest inde- 
pendent manufacturer of tin-plate and 
producer of a wide range of steel 
products. 


GREAT LAKES STEEL CORPORATION, 
Detroit, Michigan. The only integrated 
steel mill in the Detroit area—exclusive 
maker of the famed Quonset buildings 
—produces special steels and a wide 
range of carbon steel products. 


HANNA IRON ORE COMPANY, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. Produces ore from exten- 
sive holdings in the Great Lakes Region. 


THE HANNA FURNACE CORPORATION, 
Buffalo, New York. Produces various 
grades of pig iron, 


NATIONAL STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY, 
Houston, Texas. Operates warehouse 
and distribution facilities for steel prod- 
ucts in the Southwest. 


NATIONAL MINES CORPORATION. Coal 
mine and properties. 
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twenty-year Job 


A: the boss ot a venerable Mack truck how 
many miles it has worked and he'll seldom know. 
“It’s been on the job 27 years,” one owner told us. 

“Bought it in 1930,” another said. 

Others told of Macks, 15, 20, 25 years old and 
older, still getting up at the crack of dawn every 
working day in the week — and making young trucks 
hustle to keep up with them. 

“Still too good to turn in,” these owners told us. 

That’s where a Mack pays off — in the thousands 
of extra working days, working miles it lives to earn 
for its owner; the extra dividend it pays at trade-in 
time; the stamina to do so much for so long for so 
little in upkeep. 


It has a ruggedness to outlast them all. 


TRUCKS 


Built like a Mack... outtacts them all 


r/ 





Factory branches and distributors in all principal cities for service and parts. In Canada: Mack Trucks of Canada, Ltd. 


Speak up and get better highways 


Today, fifty million motor cars, trucks and buses 
needed to keep our people clothed, fed and 
working, must crowd onto roads designed for 
only twenty million. And every year adds four 
million more. Better highways are needed to 
match our advances in motor transport safety— 
and here’s what you as an individual citizen can 
do about it: 

e If your state already has plans on paper for 
highway improvement, write your Governor ask- 


ing that they be put into action. 

e If your state has no recent highway survey, 
write your Governor requesting that one be 
made. 

e If your state diverts highway funds to other 
purposes, write your local paper and enlist its 
support in denouncing this unsound trend. 

¢ Co-operate with civic groups, automobile and 
state trucking associations in their efforts to 
secure a more modern highway system. 








Serve Coke cold...ice cold 


right in the bottle Wy 


i 
| 
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Coke is at its delicious best when 


served ice cold. Keep it in the 
coldest spot in your refrigerator. 


COPYRIGHT 1951, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY “COKE" IS A REGISTERED TRADE-MARK, 








currently expanding to the tune of $10 
million, adding a new synthetic chem- 
ical plant, a medical research lab, and 
a blood plasma plant, which should 
help boost volume, cut plaguey costs. 
Though sales are up, 12 months’ net 
at September 30 last had dropped from 
$4.09 to $3.85 per share under the 
weight of rising costs and taxes. 

With the big profit future lying in 
ethical drug development, most of the 
proprietaries are scrambling to enlarge 
this side of their business. Thus, $35 
million Vick added ethical and fine 
chemical divisions, and a veterinary 
medicine line. The last has proved the 
most successful tc date. Despite its 
acquisitions, Vick’s old household 
remedy, Vapo-rub and its accessories, 
still provides the backbone of earnings. 

Tightly controlled by the Richardson 
family, Vick’s fine1zial record is con- 
servative and profjable. All of its ac- 
quisitions have been wholly financed 
from retained earn’ 1gs. Last year dollar 
volume hit a new high, $51 million, 
but taxes hurt, net declining from $3.33 
to $2.88. Outlook for the future de- 
pends upon research, which is now 
beginning to perk. Vick has introduced 
several new organic chemicals, has 
some 50 other items a-testing. 

Bristol-Myers, though one of the top 
penicillin producers, still has more 
than half its sales in proprietaries 
(Ipana, Sa! Hepatica, Vitalis). Snugly 
run by Henry, Lee and William Bristol, 
B-M is feverishly doubling plant ca- 
pacity for penicillin despite the de- 
clining price trend, and is preparing to 
go into streptomycin production. The 
brothers Bristol intend to cash in on 
the trend toward penicillin-streptomy- 
cin combinations, add to their stake 
in the ethical field. Much of past 
growth has come through the, acqui- 
sition of othef concerns. B-M’s nine- 
months’ net in 1951 was $3.9 million, 
against $3.1 million for the same period 
in the previous year, even though taxes 
were more than doubled: Research is 
being stepped up as the company 
seeks to improve its position with more 
profitable ethical items (now 25% of 
total sales). 4 

Long a leader in the proprietary 
field, $111 million Sterling Drug has 
a secure position as a stable income 
producer. Steadily improving its profit 
margins, it came up with 19.7% in 
1950, compared with Vick’s 19.4% and 
Bristol-Myers’ 18%. Proprietaries (Bay- 
er Aspirin, Phillips Milk of Magnesia) 
account for one-half of sales, ethicals 
(vitamins, sulfas, anesthetics, anti-ma- 
larials) provide 25%. A corporate hy- 
brid, Sterling also turns out household 
and toilet items (14% of sales) and a 
line of miscellaneous industrial pro- 
ducts (11%). 

Sterling didn’t bother with basic re- 
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search before the Bb Now, having 
seen the error of its ways, it spends 
about $3 million a year, with emphasis 
upon ethicals. So far, the company has 
avoided playing around in the antibi- 
otics field, has been concentrating upon 
the search for new drug products that 
will contribute modest but steady sales 
gains. Sterling’s motto is “slow but 
sure.” Policy has been to secure growth 
and expansion through purchase of go- 
ing concerns, and Sterling now boasts 
of more than two-score subsidiaries and 
divisions. Although sales and _ profits 
before taxes set new peaks for the nine 
months ending September 30, net per 
share dropped from $2.75 to $2.41. 
Equally ponderous in its set-up, 
$102 million American Home Products 
spreads itself out in many fields. 
Pharmaceuticals, biologicals and nutri- 
tionals account for 42% of its business. 
Packaged drugs and cosmetics add an- 





PF1IZERK’S McKEEN considers his outfit a chemical company, but his big Groton, 





tional income), and the introduction oi 
new antibiotics and other medicinals 
by its suppliers. While wholesaling pro- 
fit margins are low, the company enjoys 
a stable market, with some protection 
afforded by its operations in 36 states. 
Profits are affected by the fact that 30% 
of sales comes from its liquor division, 
where earnings fluctuate more than in 
the drug business. McKesson has a 
manufacturing subsidiary (toiletries 
and proprietaries) which plays only a 
minor role. Addition of an industrial 
chemicals division has added to sales 
potential. 

Manufacturer, wholesaler and retail- 
er of drugs, pharmaceuticals, medicin- 
als, rubber goods, absorbent cotton. 
confectionery, bandages and sundries. 
Rexall is a head-spinning corporate 
complex. Manufacturing accounts for 
half its volume, which hit $119 million 
in the first nine months of 1951. Long 





Connecticut, plant makes him third in penicillin production, second in streptomycin 


other 16%, foods 24%, and household 
products 16%. Policy is to seek growth 
from outside, with more than 30 con- 
cerns having been absorbed in the last 
15 years along with profitable, go- 
ing lines. Stable but not stagnant, 
the company goes in heavily for 
research, does a good merchandis- 
ing job despite the bewildering variety 
of divisions and products. Ethicals are 
currently receiving more attention, with 
most of the $7 million recently ear- 
marked for expansion going into peni- 
cillin and serum facilities. Vulnerable 
to EPT, American Home saw nine- 
months net income drop from $9 mil- 
lion to $8.4 million, despite a record 
sales volume of $145 million. 

In an operation wholly unrelated to 
other drug outfits, McKesson & Rob- 
bins, largest of the drug wholesalers, 
set a new record last year. Sales were 
up 18% to $433 million, but doubling 
of taxes kept per share earnings to 
$4.64 against the previous year's $4.14. 
This increase was due in large measure 
to rising income (wholesale drug sales 
historically follow the pattern of na- 
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burdened with costly retail outlets, 
management has been making slow 
but steady improvement in operating 
efficiency. Nine months’ net of $1.2 
million last year compares with $665,- 
522 for the previous year. Rexall gets 
tough competition from Peoples Drug, 
Walgreen and Cunningham in the re- 
tail field, where it sells through some 
10,000 independently owned Rexall 
Stores, about 340 company-owned 
stores. Now in the last stages of a long- 
term $10 million improvement pro- 
gram, it has been upgrading its outlets. 
Marginal units were replaced with su- 
per-stores, which are slowly adding to 
volume potentials. Rexall kas more suc- 
cess in its production activities, manu- 
facturing providing overM@#f c!  -ofits, 
though accounting for a smali+ per- 
centage of sales. ‘ 


LABOR RELATIONS 





THE workFoRCE of the drug industry 
has a dual personality: there are the 
highly educated technicians of the lab. 
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SQUIBB PENICILLIN PLANT A-BUILDING: for the kids, milk and ice cream 


oratory—hard to get and hard to keep; 
and there are the rank-and-filers of the 
processing lines—not so scarce, not so 
temperamental, not so well treated. 

In their sober, scientific efforts to 
find a workable LR formula, drugmen 
are troubled most by this internal con- 
flict between the white-collar boys of 
the lab and the dirty-shirters of the 
line. To recruit and hold the lab lads, 
they provide wonderful working con- 
ditions, high pay, sick leave and as 
many fringes as they can dream up. 
Some 10% of these white-collar tech- 
nicians are unionized (highest indus- 
try percentage for white-collar folk, re- 
tailing and insurance excepted), add- 
ing a bit of extra pressure for extra 
careful handling. Oddly enough, the 
rank-and-file unions, which include 
AFL, CIO and some independents, 
haven’t caught up with the white- 
collarites in matters of pay, benefits, 
and/or working conditions. 

To deal with this schizophrenic sit- 
uation Merck, for one, employs two 
LR men—one for each “class” of work- 


ers. Merck’s Rahway, New Jersey, 
plant looks like a college campus; ap- 
propriately, company pays tuition for 
workers wishing to continue their edu- 
cation. Conservative in the matter of 
fanfare, Merck is most liberal in every- 
thing else: high pay, pensions, health 
insurance, sick leave pay, suggestion 
system, grievance machinery are all 
provided for. To make things cozier 
than cozy, Merck two years ago aban- 
doned its merit rating system, a feature 
which annoys all employees except the 
best. Upgrading is now done more or 
less by supervisory conversation. 

Similar in approach among the other 
ethical houses is Abbott, which man- 
ages to maintain an atmosphere of 
mutual goodwill, has that much-desired 
rep within the industry as “a good 
place to work.” Fringes go beyond the 
standard to include employees’ educa- 
tional opportunities, and the provision 
of halls for worker meetings and 
dances. 

The other ethicals—Squibb, Sharp & 
Dohme, Park, Davis—are a little more 
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on the legalistic side. Dealing with the 
strong CIO Chemical Workers, Park, 
Davis holds out for strong management 
prerogatives: union stewards, for exam- 
ple, must work in the departments they 
represent. Although contract includes 
escalator clause and generous fringes 
(double time on five holidays, triple 
time on Christmas), arbitration pro- 
cedure in the event of deadlock is well 
covered. House organ deals with some 
ticklish human relations problems—like 
the place of foreign born in building 
up the company. P,D’s wholesale out- 
lets are given help from the home office 
during negotiations, but local con- 
ditions are respected. 

Squibb has had trouble with the 
dual labor personality, especially in its 
Brooklyn plant, organized by the CIO. 
Its New. Brunswick plant shows evi- 
dence of much thought and effort; 
Squibb’s summaries of fringes and their 
costs are thoroughly worked out, as is 
its job evaluations for both white- and 
blue-collar stations. Although Squibb 
knows just where it stands on costs, 
it goes out of its way to provide more 
than the contract calls for. Squibb Park 
(New Jersey) is maintained for workers 
and families; in summer, a full-time 
counselor cares for children, up to and 
including milk and ice cream. Mean- 
while management takes care of 
daddy’s health, safety and “sense of 
participation” (the last with annual 
report sent to employees). Industrial 
Relations Director O’Brien is ready and 
willing to try new ideas to boost 
morale. 

Sharpe & Dohme, in the City of 
Brotherly Love, lives up to its home- 
town nickname. Along with contrac- 
tual benefits, S&D furnishes excellent 
communications machinery, including 
question-and-answer sessions personally 
conducted by chairman John Zinsser. 

Among the proprietary wholesalers, 
McKesson & Robbins is accepted as 
the leader in personnel practices. Its 
contract is a model of clarity; labor 
relations men are well-briefed on the 
company position, is quick to revise 
clinker clauses. M&R’s small, 600- 
worker plant in New England is organ- 
ized by AFL Chemical Workers, who 
live harmoniously with management. 
To its 80 distribution branches around 
the country, McKesson supplies home- 
office help during negotiations but 
regulates agreements according to local 
conditions. Firm believers in the eco- 
nomic wise-up for employees (which 
is done annually by an annual report 
movie). Has more dealings with AFL 
Teamsters and AFL Warehousemen 
than the average ethical house; these 
tough outfits are the troublemakers for 
drugmen rather than the relatively 
sedate International Chemical Workers 
(AFL) or Gas, Coke and Chemical 
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Diversification... 





Diversification is a continuing program 
at American Cyanamid. 

The Company, founded in 1907, started 
life with one product—calcium cyanamide 
(Cyanamid) for fertilizer, and one aim— 
to enrich the earth. 

From this one product has come a seem- 
ingly inexhaustible supply of new and 
interesting chemical compounds that are 
not only enriching the earth but nurturing 
industries and contributing to the ad- 
vancement of human living. 


Today, because of research, product 
development and expansion, American 
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Cyanamid Company is a major producer 
not only of fertilizers, insecticides, weed 
killers and other agricultural chemicals, 
but also of heavy chemicals, plastics and 
resins, dyes and pigments, explosives and 
mining chemicals, cracking catalysts and 
motor oil additives, pharmaceuticals, bio- 
iogicals and antibiotics; and hundreds of 
chemical materials that are essential in 
the production of rubber, paper, textiles, 
metals, leather, and many other basic 
products. 


This program of diversification is one of 


the factors that has made Cyanamid an 
outstanding leader in the chemical field. 
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AMERICAN Cyanamid COMPANY 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
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Workers (CIO) which represent the 
bulk of drug employees. 

Bristol-Myers plants are, exception- 
ally, non-union, and the company gives 
better fringes than most unions get. 


Concentrates more on _ cultivating 
worker families with open houses and 
the like than on keeping forms and 
handbooks excessively “experted.” Rex- 
all is more of a retailer than most, and 
its labor handling is thus harder to 
control—or to rate. In its few whole- 
sale warehouses, however, Rexall exer- 
cises strong control of bargaining, pays 
little attention to local circumstances. 
Its rating review form, however, shows 
a human. touch, is written informally 
and clearly. 

Sterling trails McKesson at some 
distance in the apparatus of labor re- 
lations, particularly in communications 
media. A many-subsidiaried corpora- 
tion, Sterling follows the principle of 
local bargaining autonomy with good 
results, few strikes. Vick, also highly 
decentralized, is bothered with virtu- 
ally no work stoppages, keeps its 
people happy with a beakerful of prac- 
tical benefits (bonuses, vacations, hos- 
pitalization, retirement plan). Despite 
personnel forms which are almost funny 
—interview form asks whether applicant 
“expresses healthy discontent with 
status quo’ or has “written any poems 
or essays lately’—Vick has evolved a 
goodwill formula. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 


SINCE THE drug business is saddled 
with life-and-death responsibilities, it 
devotes most of its PR effort to a pro- 
fessional audience of doctors, hospitals, 
pharmacists. A!l the large outfits on 
Fores list hae won solid acceptance 
from the men in white, an acceptance 
which has spilled over to the general 
public. Although a few concerns, like 
Vick, have no formal program and 
think of PR as the “inside climate” of 
the corporation which in time seeps 
out, more have left their pre-occupation 
with the professionals to deal also with 
the broader public. 

Most recent example of PR alertness 
was Merck's response to the black 
market in cortisone. Merckmen quickly 
educated the professional and lay 
publics as to the reasons why produc- 
tion couldn’t keep up with demand, 
emerged with clean skirts. Park, Davis 
and Sharpe & Dohme have also 
loosened up considerably, use several 
media to woo public confidence. 





COMMUNITY RELATIONS 


Mercx’s_ better-than-average publica- 
tions help cement local goodwill. Ex- 
tremely active in coping with the prob- 
lem of industrial waste, it’s alert to nip 
in the bud any unpleasant reactions on 
this score. 





TEXTILES 


RESPECTABILITY has never been a hall- 
mark of the textile industry. Recent ap- 
pearance of the big “verticals”—inte- 
grated from spinning to finishing—has 
brought some change for the better. 
But the run-of-the-mill mill is the some- 
times crumbling, sometimes crummy 
Southern outfit looming its yardage in 
the grey for converters, who dye, finish, 
and sell it to cutters. 

Grey is a good color for the edge-of- 
desperation existence of the smaller 
mills. Black is a better one for the char- 
acter of many of their customers. 

Most textiles are sold on Manhattan’s 
Worth Street by mill agents. From there 
to the literally seamy atmosphere of the 
Seventh Avenue cutting trade, the com- 
mercial jungle gets thicker, darker, 
more vicious. On both streets, there are 
sharpies out to make a killing on dis- 
tressed mills in poor years, and wise to 
the scalping possible in sellers’ markets. 
Both streets are fogged with gloom to- 
day, for Korea is no repetition of War 
II; the expected switchover to a lush 
soft-goods market hasn’t materialized. 


With operations centered «in big 
cities, companies like Parke, Davis and 
Abbott must rely to a great extent upon 
their fine labor relations and general] 
product reputation to carry the ball. ~ 

Sharp & Dohme is liberal with in. 
formation for local residents, works 
closely with town leaders to develop 
mutual understanding. 

Squibb is extremely active in its 
plant communities, goes out of its way 
to cultivate local groups. Makes a 
point of participation in civic affairs, 
is liberal in telling about its operations 
and aims, 


STOCKHOLDER RELATIONS 


Most corporate relations with stock- 
holders have been helped by the favor. 
able impression already existing in the 
minds of growth-conscious investors. 
Many companies are long-term divi- 
dend payers, like Parke, Davis, which 
began in 1878. Others have been fairly 
liberal, like American Home, — 
Stock splits have been frequent. Wi 
their rise into the big time, more and 
more companies have been concentrat- 
ing upon their annual reports. While 
they have been opening up with basic 
information, industry as a whole could 
improve its performance. Abbott and 
American Home are among the most 
thorough in their briefing, joined by 
Bristol-Myers, Merck, Squibb, Sharp & 
Dohme, Park, Davis. 








COM- STOCK 
PUBLIC MUN. 


MANAGE- LABOR ITY HOLDER 
MENT RELATIONS RELATIONS RELATIONS RELATIONS 

Celanese Corp. of America 85 65 85 80 85 

(309.9)° 
Burlington Mills (286.0) 95 90 90 85 90 
American Viscose (271.8) 85 - 80 80 85 85 
American Woolen (267.7) 85 70 75 75 70 
J. P. Stevens (201.5) 90 80 75 80 80 
Cannon Mills (121.2) 75 75 65 75 65 
Cone Mills (120.3) 80. 80 70 75 - 
Pacific Mills (86.5) 80 80 75 75 75 
Industrial Rayon (74.1) 85 85 85 80 75 
Dan River Mills (74.0) 90 80 85 85 90 
Beaunit Mills (66.0) 80 75 70 75 75 
Textron (62.2) 85 80 85 75 85 
M. Lowenstein & Sons 

(59.3) 80 65 70 65 80 


*Assets in millions in parentheses, as of December, 1950. 





Says Beaunit’s Irving Rogosin: “The 
textile industry is demoralized to a 
point I have not seen in the last 50 
years.” The ebb tide of demand has 
left many a mill stranded on top of big 
inventories. It appears that the $12 bil- 
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lion industry—the nation’s second larg: 
est—will be half stagnant in 1952. 


MANAGEMENT 





Woo ens, usually the weakest of tex- 
tiles, did well in 1951. American Wool- 
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Here are some of the things that make the Midwest great — 
and an unexcelled location for Industry and Business: 

















THE GREAT MIDWEST 


Land of Vast Resources and | 
Industrial Opportunity -), URGE 


Also important, of course, on the Midwest’s long 
list of resources, is the rich soil of its rolling MARKETS 
prairies, as fertile as any on earth, constituting 
a source of assured agricultural prosperity as the sti 
foundation for Community Progress and Indus- ; POPU ATION 
trial Development. 

Tke M. & St. L. Railway, proud to be a vital 
link in Midwest Transportation, offers efficient 
freight service, complete in detail, to manufac- 
turers and distributors; and advantageous plant 


locations in thriving communities on its lines. TRANSPOR TA Tl O N 


7ée Minneapolis & St. Louis Zacluay 


Fast Freight Service via the Peoria Gateway 
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BEAUNIT PLANTS IN ALABAMA: in September, the preferred might have been harder to sell 


en, traditionally a groggy and erratic 
giant, earned $10.22 a share for the 
first nine months, against $1.40 in 
1950. Francis White’s behemoth—which 
makes 15% of domestic wools and wor- 
steds—falls flat on its face in depression 
years. After a 1924 shearing, it took 
22 years before the common paid a 
dividend. White has put a new crease 
in Big Ram’s baggy pants. One plant 
- was moved to the South; 5,000 looms 
were replaced by automatic machines. 
But last spring’s $215 million backlog 
shrunk to $90 million in October with 
nary a new order in sight: most had 
been government business which just 
petered out. White’s Alden Mill in 
Fitchburg, Mass., which had _ been 
working three shifts on blankets, was 
simply closed down. Another problem, 
which not even government orders can 
solve, is the terrific writeoffs Woolen 
must make on its huge wool stockpiles: 
wool fiber’s price shows more ‘bounce 
to the ounce than Pepsi-Cola ever 
dreamed of. 

Cotton, which over-expanded during 
War I and has been studded with bank- 
ruptcies ever since, has balanced the 
rayon invasion with direct sales to con- 
sumers. North Carolina’s Cannon Mills 
sells half the towels bought in the U.S. 
Astute, crusty Charles A. Cannon has 
flattened the bumpy earnings cycle by 
specializing in consumer staples like 
towels, sheets, pillow cases, and—since 
last August—bedspreads. Since it was 
organized in 1928, Cannon hasn’t lost 
money. Further proof of success: Can- 
non common moves in a much narrower 
range than other textile securities. 

As the name of its plant town, Kan- 
napolis, suggests, Cannon is strictly a 
one-company town dominated by a one- 
man company. If Forses were rating 





“Old Man” Cannon’s personal know- 
how, he’d get a next-to-Godly 95. But 
his complete lack of an organizational 
team makes 75 over-generous. Most 
underlings are yes-men who are better 
at polishing the old man’s shoes than 
stepping into them. The latter would 
be quite an assignment, at that: during 
the ’30s, Charles Cannon put all his 
spare cash into 5¢ cotton but refused 
to take inventory profits when prices 
rose. Instead, he held on until cutbacks 
threatened, used the cheap cotton to 
keep his line competitive and his people 
employed. Keeping his employees off 
relief, thought Cannon, was not Wash- 
ington’s responsibility but his. Fores 
question: what happens when less com- 
petent, less conscientious men succeed 
him? 

Another paternalistic cotton colossus 
is $120 million Cone Mills (Forses, 
Dec. 15, 1951, p.16). Before Cone was 
listed last fall on the Big Board, Wall 
Street knew little about it. Worth 
Street, however, knew it as a: rapidly 
growing vertical (1941 sales, $60.6 mil- 
lion; 1950’s, $161.6 million) and a 
tough competitor. Herman Cone’s 1950 
net was a neat 8.8% of sales, best cot- 
ton weaving performance among the 
biggies. In keeping with its new public 
status, Cone is selling off its 3,800 mill 
homes for workers. Otherwise it looks 
trim and trig: its 20 plants are spruce, 
efficient, unburdened with fixed debt or 
bank money. Like other mills, they have 
been running in slow motion since 
spring. 

Not so slow, however, as overly- 
pacific Pacific Mills which, despite the 
name, is Boston-run. Beantowner Henry 
Bliss had eked out 69¢ a share by Sep- 
tember, compared with $6.76 for 1950's 
first three quarters. But since 1941, 
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Bliss has done a lot for Pacific. Obsolete 
mills have been replaced. New products 
like “contour” sheets, “electric cloth” 
for power cables, treated shoe lining; 
new shrinkproof processes for wool; and 
new machines to handle filament fibers 
have brightened Bliss’ corner. Still, 40% 
of his sales are in wool, a fact which 
makes earnings erratic. 

Equally far from broad Boston ac- 
cents and broad Southern manners is 
New York’s M. Lowenstein, who is 
strictly Seventh Avenue in talk and 
sentiment. Before War II Lowenstein 
was selling $31 million worth of weav- 
ings; since 1940 it has cashed in on the 
demand for cheap cotton prints (90% 
of output), run gross into a big-time 
$131 million in 1950. President Archie 
Joslin’s paycheck is probably the indus- 
try’s largest: last year it was $225,000. 
Chairman Leon Lowenstein, who took 
home a paltry $75,000, owns 19.11% 
of common shares, votes another 27.5% 
as trustee of the A. L. Lowenstein 
estate. Like its salaries, and like its 
mass-produced, perishable print line 
(“vibrant . . . exciting . . . a breath- 
taking extravaganza of color”), Lowen- 
stein management is on the flashy side. 
Alone in the industry, it looks for a 
small sales gain for 1951 when all the 
cookies are counted. 

Last June Fores reported that able, 
innovating Russell Newton had perked 
Dan River—once the “sorriest mill in 
the South”—into a lively cotton compet- 
itor. Newton’s researchers got the jump 
on his rivals by introducing “Wrinkl- 
shed” fabrics in 1950, last year dove 
into rayons by purchasing Norfolk's 
Aberfoyle Fabrics. 

Rayons still rule the synthetics roost; 
with all their publicity, the newer cre- 
ations like orlon, dynel, dacron and 
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Underwood Corporation 


Adding Machines...Accounting Machines... 
Typewriters...Carbon Paper... 

Ribbons 

One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
Underwood Limited, Toronto 1, Canada 


Sales and Service Everywhere 
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tt 2 mochis imone! 


When is a machine more than a machine? 


When it’s an Underwood Sundstrand Automatic Printing 
Calculator ... which does the work of two different machines. 


It’s a General-purpose ... Multi-purpose machine which 


... adds... subtracts ... multiplies . . . divides 
. .. makes a two-color printed record of every operation. 
... the automatic Credit Balance feature. 


The Underwood Sundstrand Automatic Printing Calculator 
is the right answer for both large and small businesses. 


It enables an operator to change from payrolls to inventories... 
from computing interest to figuring statistical calculations... 
without changing machines. 


And it performs ALL of its various operations with only a 10-key 
keyboard. The famous touch-operated Underwood Sundstrand 
10-key keyboard that speeds work .. . reduces fatigue . . . cuts érrors. 


Get full particulars about this time, money, and effort saving 
2-in-1 machine. 


eee eee ee © © © © © © © Send inthe coupontoday+>++++se*seseeee 


UNDERWOOD CORPORATION, One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Please send me your folder on the new Underwood Sundstrand 
Automatic Printing Calculator. F-1-52 
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HERMAN CONE AND TICKER: his cotton colossus is now on the Big Board 


vicara have hardly nicked the fiber mar- 
ket. Stable in price, chemically versa- 
tile, rayon has come a long way since 
it left silk holding the cocoon in the 
‘30s. Cheaper than wool and more 
adaptable than cotton, rayon has given 
rise to big integrated verticals: Burling- 
ton, Stevens, Celanese, Textron, Amer- 
ican Viscose. Most of their growth has 
been cannibalistic: old-line cotton mills 
were converted to rayon—or driven out 
of business—by the hundreds in the last 
25 years. 

Most completely integrated is Bur- 
lington. Forses December 1 issue de- 
tailed how J. Spencer Love conquered 
all, parlayed $3,000 into an empire of 
73 mills which now weaves 10% of the 
nation’s rayon. Managementwise it is 
the industry’s model. Despite last year’s 
slowdown, BurMil acquired two new 
plants, spent $25 million modernizing. 
A consistent earner, Love has one 
handicap: a thin EPT cushion. 

J. P. Stevens has followed the same 
growth pattern, but is only 51% depen- 
dent on rayon. Its net margin for 1951’s 





mY 
WOOLEN’S WHITE 





TEXTRON’S LITTLE: 





first half was 6.2% vs. Burlington’s 4.5%, 
a reversal of Burlington’s 9.2%-to-8.6% 
advantage in 1950. Stevens is probably 
the most diversified textiler in the U.S. 

Fourth largest synthetic fabricator 
(Celanese is third) is Royal Little’s 
Textron. From War | to War II, Little 
made Textron big: $8 million sales 
leaped to $125 million: But it was a 
high-cost producer, had to be pruned 
down. Sales dropped to $67.9 million 
in 1949, fingered back up in 1950 with 
$87.5 million. The one remaining high- 
cost element—woolen blanket and sheet- 
ing operations at Nashua, N. H., which 
were about $1 million annually out of 
line with Southern competition—was 
stamped for shutdown late last month. 

Along with amputation of ap- 
parel and drapery lines in 1950, this 
move will greatly increase Textron’s 
efficiency. Percentage of overhead to 
sales has gone from 8.5% in 1949 to 
5.5% in 1950, was estimated at 3.0% last 
year. Textron’s remaining weakness is 
that its products (40% synthetics, 20% 
cottons, 19% finished fabrics, 11% para- 


CELANESE’S BLANCKE: 


from Worth Street to Seventh Avenue, the jungle thickens 
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chutes) are highly styled and there. 
fore perishable. Recent expansion into 
drills and twills (in Mississippi) will 
help. 

With sales up 19% and earnings up 
400% at the September quarter, Little 
has already done a tight financial job. 
Wall Street has regarded him as more 
promoter than operator, owing to his 
lavish post-war publicity. But his first 
half net of 8%, compared with Burling- 
ton’s 4.5% and Stevens’ 6.2%, is the kind 
of “promotion” the Broadway Canyon 
appreciates. 

Bigger than any weavers and more 
stable are the rayon yarn-spinners, Cel- 
anese and American Viscose. Although 
both growth giants are minor competi- 
tors at the other’s game, Celanese has 
its chips on. acetate rayon, with Avisco 
betting on the more familiar viscose 
product. Viscose has the poundage lead, 
505 million to 444 million of acetate 
rayon, but the latter has grown faster 
since War II—90% vs.’a 27% gain for 
Viscose. Both are chemically austere. 
showing a tendency toward technocrats 
rather than management men at the 
helm. So far their chemists have ridder 
a horse that couldn’t lose. 

Celanese was launched by the Swiss 
family Dreyfus as a tiny supplier of pro- 
tective coatings for airplane wings 
Camille Dreyfus is still chairman, but 
last year Celanese commuted the Drey 
fus cut of earnings (yearly average, $]) 
million) with a cash settlement. Presi 
dent Harold. Blancke is a financial man, 
but the emphasis is still on production 
and will probably remain so as long as 
expansion is more of a problem than 
competition. Blue-eyed, six-two Blancke 
gets up at 5:15 every morning, al: 
though technical zing rather than early. 
to-rise management is the cause of Cel 
anese’s yeasty rise. Basic supervision in 
the 12 plants is mediocre, making Cel: 
anese a loose-jointed, sometimes dis 
jointed giant. 

Avisco, formed and controlled until 
1941 by Britain’s Courtaulds, Ltd., was 
sold during War II for U.S. dol- 
lars. Chairman-president Frank Reiche) 
sports a “Dr.” before his name, came 
straight from the test tubes (Merck 
Pfizer, Sylvania Industrial). 

Since getting its naturalization pa 
pers, Avisco has moved fast. With an 
automatic Filamatic process (1948) 
Reichel & Co. finish yarn in seconds v§ 
the hours required by the old pot-spin- 
ning method. Last year Avisco teamed 
up with Monsanto to exploit acrylic 
fibers and nylon via jointly-owned 
Chemstrand Corporation. 

Smaller but just as aggressive are 
Cleveland’s Industrial Rayon and Man- 
hattan’s Beaunit. IR’s forte is automo 
bile tire yarn (60% of its 100-million-Ib 
viscose rayon output); Beaunit is 2 
fabric maker, still digesting Dutch-run 
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You save time three ways when you bring your banking problems 
to The National City Bank of New York. First, no matter where you 
are, youre not far from a National City Bank branch or correspondent 
bank. Second, our officers take pride in serving you with as little delay 
as possible. And with our world-wide network of branches and corres- 
pondents, we can handle transactions for you across the seas almost 


as rapidly as in the United States. Your inquiries will be welcomed. 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK 


Head Office: 55 Wall Street, New York 
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55 OVERSEAS BRANCHES 


CANAL ZONE CUBA 
Balboa Havana 
Cristobal 402 Presidente Zayas 
Cuatro Caminos 
CHILE Galiano 
Santiago La Lonja 
Valparaiso Twenty-third St. 
Caibarien 
COLOMBIA Cardenas 
Bogota Manzanillo 
Barranquilla Matanzas 
Medellin Sarttiago 


67 Branches throughout Greater New York 
First in World Witte Banking 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


FOR 
FAST 
BANKING 
SERVICE... 





ALL SERVICES AVAILABLE 


Commercial, Personal and 
Special Checking Accounts 
Compound Interest Accounts 


Commercial and 
Personal Loans 


Travelers Checks 

and Letters of Credit 

Foreign Remittances and 
other Foreign Services 
Commercial Letters of Credit 
Personal Credit Department 
Safe Deposit Boxes 


National City Branches offer 
the services of our afliliate, 
City Bank Farmers Trust 
Company, which specializes 
in all phases of trust business 
—both personal and corporate, 
including pension and profit- 
sharing plans. 
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A WHOLE FARM 
THRIVES ON 
NOURISHMENT 


Pigs ... cattle... wheat... a farm is 
growing 24 hours a day. This means an 
enormous drain on the rich plant-food 
elements within a farmer's soil. For 
these soil ingredients provide the basic 
starting point for the nourishment of 
plants, animals ...even man. 


Many of the most effective soil- 
replenishing fertilizers contain POTASH 
...often Sunshine State Potash, a product 
of New Mexico. Such fertilizer is more 
than a mere soil nutrient. It strengthens 
the crops ... effectively helping them to 
resist disease and drought. 


But agriculture is not the sole user of 
potash. Potash serves industry, too. A 
few of the end-products in which potash 
plays a part are certain types of glass, 
matches, soap, black powder, drugs, 
enamel-ware, pigments, certain types 
of baking powder, some ooh Stare 
photographic compounds, & * 
high octane gasoline, and Fy 

many other chemicals. A 
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UNITED STATES POTASH COMPANY, Inc. 


30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 





American Bemberg and North Ameri- 
can Rayon. Both were Americanized by 
the Attorney General under the Trading 
With the Enemy Act, severing foreign 
ties. 

In addition to his tire yarn, IR’s 
Hayden Kline knits about half the na- 
tion’s medium-priced undergarments, 
uses scantily clad misses to advertise his 
Spun-low line. Not widely advertised is 
a continuous process plant he is now 
building at Point Pleasant, W. Va.; a 
new synthetic fiber is rumored to be in 
the works there. 

Beaunit makes 15 million pounds of 
tire yarn each year, is also in the under- 
wear trade. Virtually all the rayon made 
by the cuprammonium process in this 
country is Beau-knit; since this is used 
in triple-sheer articles, Beaunit’s for- 
tunes are more vulnerable to quick 
shifts of the fashion breeze. Thus in 
1951’s third quarter sales were down 
34% to 15.6 million. For the two median 
quarters, net was down from 1950's 
$3.36 to $1.89. When the October divi- 
dend fell due with the autumn leaves, 
Beaunit passed it. None too soon, ap- 
parently, did Beaunit’s Rogosin com- 
plete his August private sale of $3.8 
million preferred stock. With the pro- 
ceeds, the new Coosa Pines, Alabama, 
plant will be expanded for tire yarn 
production. The money might have 
been harder to raise after Septernber’s 
poor showing. But stockholder sensibil- 
ities have never been a leading concern 
with Rogosin and son Lionel, who 
hold 82.75% of the common with tol- 
erant St. Regis Paper voting another 
12.88% of it. 


LABOR RELATIONS 


Most MILLs of rated companies are in 
the South, where unionization has been 
slow. Burlington is one of the few 
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- RESEMBLING GRATED COCONUT, this batch of shredded viscose rayon :vill 
leave Industrial Rayon’s Cleveland plant as tire yarn 
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totally unorganized, perhaps because its 
handling of people has been enlight- 
ened anyway. Wage rates are low. 
turnover high but generally in line with 
Southern standards. Love hasn’t been 
bothered by substantial interruptions 
from strikes in 15 years. Weakest 
point is centralization of authority at 
top levels, not enough seepage of in- 
formation and authority down to the 
foreman on the floor. 

Among the organized fiber produc. 
ers, Avisco and IR stand out for good 
feeling in union negotiations.’ Viscose 
disputes are handled by an impartial 
arbitrator and foremen are well trained 
in the human side of their jobs—all in 
all a considerable improvement since 
the company became Americanized. 

Stevens and Dan River rate their 80s 
not because of outstanding programs 
but because they are waking up to 
what could happen in the South and 
are putting their houses in order. Stev- 
ens has had particular success accord- 
ing to union men (who wish it hadn’t) 
in its employee meetings which started 
to click last year. 

Dan River lost 103,586 man-days in 
a five-week strike last March, took the 
unusual position of fighting the Textile 
Workers’ proposals with demands of its 
own: end to the check-off system, insis- 
tence on the right of a worker to with- 
draw from the union anytime, right of 
either side to terminate the contract if 
a strike were called. All are revolu- 
tionary in textile companies, could set a 
new pattern. Newton's handling of the 
strike was adept, couldn’t be labeled 
union-baiting. 

Celanese and Lowenstein rate the 
low scores in the group. Celanese has 
the double problem of dealing with 
both the Textile Workers and — L. 
Lewis’ Mine Workers, yet hardly both- 


ers with employee relations except in 
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bargaining sessions. Lowenstein’s five 
weeks strike last year was a bitter one, 
reflects a long history of bad feeling. 
It tried every technique in the book to 
keep the union out, and failed. Local 
people say that the company still uses 
racial prejudice to create cleavages. 
Cannon is as paternalistic as they 
come, but so far relations with em- 
ployees have not been productive of 
serious flare-ups. Around Kannapolis, 
workers’ private lives aren't their own: 
a man seen a little high in a local bar 
gets reported, may also get the axe. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 


WITH THE exception of a few, most 
mills regard “public relations” as a fan- 
cier name for product publicity. If 
they wine and dine the press, it is 
aimed at free lineage. Burlington’s 
three-year-old PR organization is top- 
notch; in considerably lesser degrees, 
those of Celanese, Avisco, Industrial 
Rayon, Textron and Dan River's are 
“good.” Stevens is thinking about PR, 
made a good start in its explanation of 
a recent strike in Rock Hill, S. C. 

For the rest, the words “public rela- 
tions” mean little. 





COMMUNITY RELATIONS 


OPERATING in small towns, textile mills 
see community relations in terms of 
company donations to community chests 
and open houses. Dan River did a good 
job of presenting its case to the com- 
munity during its strike last spring via 
newspapers and radio, but such emer- 
gencies are poor strategic times to hot 
up “community goodwill.” In general, 
labor relations are taken as the sub- 
stance of any community relations prob- 
lem. Industrial Rayon’s case is a typical 
one because of its Ohio location; Cleve- 
land people say it is not a pacesetter 
but nevertheless is highly regarded. 

Pacific Mills’ plant in Columbia, 
S. C., fairly well sets the average. It 
contributes handsomely to local chari- 
ties and expects the usual publicity but 
seldom volunteers information. 





STOCKHOLDER RELATIONS 


THE ANNUAL REPORT, except in a few 
cases, carries the whole burden of com- 
pany cultivation of stockholders. Most 
of the annual ammo isn’t very highly 
charged. The best: Avisco’s glossy job, 
although even it leaves a lot unsaid. 
Not quite as glossy but plainly trying 
to tell the story: Textron’s. Among the 
worst: Lowenstein’s typographical mon- 
strosity, overburdened with patronizing 
nonsense, short on straightforward in- 
formation. Burlington is the only one 
of the lot that supplements its year- 
book with any betwixt-times material. 
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TIMBER-R-R-R-R! 


ff (Down come office costs with 
Royal Electric Typewriters) 


Increase letter oviput... 
Turn out more invoices... 
Step up stencil production... 


And release typing personnel for other 
important work! 


These are the cost-cutting things that 
can happen when you use Royal Electric 
Typewriters in your office. 


The Royal Electric Typewriter is the 
long-preferred Royal Standard Typewriter 
with power added. 


Like the Royal Standard Typewriter, 
it is made by the world’s largest manu- 
facturer of typewriters. Royal makes the 
finest, most rugged, most dependable 
writing-machines ever built. They stay on 
the job longer . . . less time out for repairs. 


Besides, Royal Electric Typewriters 
virtually banish fatigue and tension. Office 
morale rises almost in direct proportion. 












Clip the 
Coupon A 
Now PICTURE 
.—] = = of PROGRESS ane | 
Royal Typewriter Company, Inc. 
Dept. 71, 2 Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. ; 


I should like a copy of the brochure, “‘Picture of | 
Progress,” describing the Royal Electric. 


ROYAL | 








NAME : 
STANDARD + PORTABLE « ELECTRIC 


COMPANY. | 
Made by the World’s Largest ADDRESS . 
Manufacturer of Typewriters 
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LABOR 


MANAGE- 
MENT 
Pittsburgh Plate (296.5)* 90 90 
? Owens-Illinois (193.2) 90 90 
4 Libbey-Owens-Ford (99.7) 90 85 
. Corning (81.4) 90 85 
, Anchor-Hocking (44.0) 85 75 
Hazel-Atlas (35.0) 80 _ 


PUBLI 


COM- 


Cc MUNITY 
RELATIONS RELATIONS RELATI 


STOCK- 


4 HOLDER 
ONS RELATIONS 


90 90 90 
80 85 80 
90 90 90 
75 85 85 
70 70 75 
70 70 70 


* Assets in millions in parenthesis, as of December, 1950. 





GLASS 


NoT TOO MANY years ago glass was 
something you drank out of, looked 
through, and frequently cut yourself 
with. Today, glass is used as building 
blocks, pipe wrappings; provides a base 
for electrical insulation, insulates the 
walls of your home, your refrigerator, 
kitchen range, deep freeze. As piping, 
it substitutes for steel in the chemical 
and process industries. As a reinforce- 
ment for plastics, it is used in scores 
of different ways, by industry and the 
armed forces. In different forms it 
looks like thread or cloth, wood or cot- 
ton, batting or cardboard 


MANAGEMENT 


First to stir up discontent with the 
glassmaker’s traditional way of life was 
the centenarian Corning Glass Works. 
Now an $81 million company, this 
maverick holds 50,000 glass formulas, 
turns out some 40,000 items. Corning’s 
growth factor, nourished by research, 
has been comparable to that of the 
chemical industry. Its glass blowing is 
kept going by suave, fashion-plated 
Amory Houghton. Board chairman at 
52, he’s the third generation of glass- 
making Houghtons to run the business, 
the first to put sex appeal into glass. 
Major markets for Corning’s 1950 
sales of $116 million were technical 








PPG’S HIGGINS: 


the g 








CORNING’S HOUGHTON 
8 have added sex appeal 


aud consuiner lines accounting tor a 
little more than one-third of sales each, 
the balance contributed by products for 
the electrical industry. Re-establishment 
of profit margins in old lines like bulbs, 
industrial glassware, tubing, was a big 
factor in its 32.3% profit margin, ex- 
ceeded only by Libbey-Owens-Ford’s 
32.5%. Biggest profit margins—around 
30%—are supplied by TV tube produc- 
tion. A pioneer in this field, Corning 
now shares with Owens-Illinois the bulk 
of the market. Last year’s slump in TV 
set production from 7 million to 5 mil- 
lion units, hit earnings hard. For the 
first nine months of 1951, net of $7.8 
million was off from the previous year’s 
$12.2 million. TV set potential remains 
enormous, however, and the replace- 
ment market, yet to be established, 
promises long-term market stability. 
Houghton earmarks over $3 million 
a year for research. His policy with 
many of the new items it has developed 
is to turn them over to affiliated com- 
panies, jointly owned with companies 
enjoying know-how in the particular 
field. There’s Pittsburgh-Corning in 
building blocks and insulation mate- 
rials, Owens-Corning in fiberglas, and 
Dow-Corning in silicones. Corning’s 
equity in their net worth was $11.6 
million in excess of its investment, while 
share of combined net earnings in 1950 





O-PS LEVIS: 





was $3.8 million. Total 1950 net: $17.6 
million. 

Typical of Houghton’s researchers’ 
more recent developments is a way to 
turn out glass in flexible ribbons like 
cellophane, and a series of photosensi- 
tive compositions. The former can be 
used to replace imported mica, used in 
electrical gadgets called capacitators, 
used by the million in the electrical in- 
dustry. The latter is used to make arti- 
ficial “marble” by photographing the 
pattern of marble in sheets of glass. 
Corning’s now on the trail of “chemi- 
cally machined” glass. Glass can’t be 
processed with machine tools like met- 
al, but when the photo chemicals in 
glass are exposed to ultra-violet light 
through a pattern, they can age the 
glass chemically along the design. 
When the glass is treated with acid, the 
patterned part is eaten away, leaving 
the rest. It is with developments such 
as these that Houghton is carefully 
building the blocks upon which further 
growth will rest. 

With Americans demanding more and 
more window space in their homes and 
cars, the flat glass industry has been 
spreading out in the sun of post-war 
prosperity. Normally, construction takes 
about 75-80% of window glass output, 
from 10-20% of plate glass. The auto 
industry consumes about 70% of plate 
glass output. Two companies get the 
lion’s share of the flat glass business- 
$296 million Pittsburgh Plate, and $100 
million Libbey-Owens-Ford, which ac- 
count for 90% of total plate glass out- 
put, more than half of window glass 
production. 

Having hypoed post-war growth with 
$80 million in capital expenditures, 
PPG was just about able to keep up 
with demand, selling $339.4 million 
worth of goods in 1950, half of it to flat 
glass consumers. Its expanding chemi- 
cal set-up accounted for another 25%, 
the balance coming from paints, var- 
nishes, enamels, structural glass blocks 
and industrial Portland cement. 

Another $55 million is being ear. 
marked for a new expansion thrust by 
PPG’s shrewd, 70-year-old, New-Eng. 
land-born president, Harry B. Higgins. 
Much of his outlay is being made to 
keep ahead of the Joneses—meaning 
Libby-Owens-Ford’s John D. Biggers. 
First shading Higgins’ profit margins in 
1947, Biggers has kept bigger PPG em. 
barrassed ever since. Biggers’ big ad- 
vantage: more freedom of action. PPG 
is more tightly reined, a strong man- 
agement group holding 31% of common 
shares outstanding. 

Taking out insurance against declin- 
ing orders from the auto and building 
industries as they wilt under the CMP 
—little of his glass and paint equipment 
can be adapted to war items—glassman 
Higgins is feverishly expanding an al- 
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ready hefty chemical operation. Last 
spring he bought up American Cyan- 
amid’s junior (49%) interest in South- 
ern Alkali, combined it with his Colum- 
bia Chemical division to fashion one of 
the nation’s biggest producers of chlo- 
rine, soda ash and other alkalies. In do- 
ing so, he staked a currently profitable 
claim in the chemical field, but also 
took on the problem of cyclical move- 
ments in basic chemical demand. 

Latest diversification gambit is Pitts- 
burgh’s entry into the glass fiber field 
under license agreement with Owens- 
Corning Fiberglas. This enables the 
wily Higgins to take on additional war 
work—both Army and Navy use large 
amounts of fiber glass for insulation, 
sound absorption, and flotation. PPG, is 
already making optical and ophthalmic 
glass for the services. 

Not overlooking his flat glass busi- 
ness, Higgins is now mass-producing an 
item that his researchers have been 
fooling around with for some yeurs. It’s 
Solex, a heat-absorbing, glare-reducing, 
tinted glass. Carmakers like Chrys!r, 
Nash, Studebaker, enthusiastic about 
being able to take the sizzle out of the 
sun and the glare from headlights or 
sunlight, are now offering it as optional 
equipment. With Solex, Higgins hopes 
to snare a larger share not only of the 
automotive business, but a bigger por- 
tion of the construction trade. 

Biggers also cast an anchor to wind- 
ward by going into fiber glass produc- 
tion, the first invasion of a new field 
since he set up his profitable Plaskon 
plastics division. He'll need all the ex- 
tra sales he can get, as his edge is likely 
to be blunted this year—50% of his sales 
come from the auto industry. LOF sup- 
plies all of General Motors’ auto glass 
needs—safety glass, auto mirrors, back- 
lights. Normally half of Biggers’ sales 
is derived from safety glass. 

With an eye to glass fiber-plastic 
combinations, LOF’s test-tubers have 
just turned out a new one that boasts 
a higher impact strength than its prede- 
cessors. Now being evaluated by the 
armed forces, it could whip up more 
defense work. Biggers spent $30 mil- 
lion in post-war expansion projects, has 
set aside another $30 million to take 
care of his glass fiber plant, plus facil- 
ities for plastic laminations for aircraft 
and precision plate glass for the armed 
forces. ' 

Both companies have had to hand 
over larger chunks this year of earn- 
ings to the tax collector. LOF, boosting 
tax provisions from $17 to $28.5 mil- 
lion, netted $12.8 million for the first 
nine months of 1951, against $22 mil- 
lion for the previous year. Pittsburgh 
netted $22.7 million in the same period, 
against $32.2 million in 1950. Higgins 
had to ‘pay taxes equal to $6.36 per 
share, two-and-one-half times net earn- 
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HOW HELPFUL CAN A UNION GET? These lamps were displayed after contest 
sponsored by Glass Bottle Blowers (AFL) to play up uses for empty bottles 


ings. Breaking the bad news recently 
to his shareowners, he woefully pointed 
out: “The earnings that have been cre- 
ated through the expenditure of more 
than $50 million in new plants and 
equipment have, in the form of taxes, 
been requisitioned by the government.” 
After losing a share of its War II 
gains to the metal container industry, 
the glass container group—Owens-Illi- 
nois, Anchor-Hocking, Hazel-Atlas—re- 
sumed its upswing last year as metal 
shortages crimped the competition’s 
style. With stiffer metal allocations, 
they'll probably increase their competi- 
tive edge this year. Over the long-run, 
they'll continue to cash im on normal 
population growth, expanding product 
uses. But pre-war profit margins will 
remain a fond memory. Rising costs are 
blanketing operations, taxes are snip- 
ping off more and more of earnings. 
Dominating the field is $193 million 
Owens-Illinois, which cops 40% of total 
industry sales. Glass containers ac- 
counted for about three-fourths of 
1950’s $282 million sales, but 50-year- 
old research-minded board chairman 
John P. Levis has been pushing diversi- 
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fication hard. Owens now turns out 
folding boxboards and cartons, glass 
and tableware, tubing rods, laboratory 
apparatus, structural insulating mate- 
rials, glass building blocks and televi- 
sion tubes. He even has a substantial 
natural gas stake, with a full interest in 
about 200 producing wells, a half inter- 
est in 600 more in West Virginia and 
Pennsylvania. 

As with Corning, television tube pro- 
duction normally produces a hefty mar- 
gin profit, still retains its enormous po- 
tential despite its 1951 nosedive. 
Owens-Illinois also has a big stake in 
the fast-growing fiber glass field, owns 
a 52% interest in Owens-Corning Fi- © 
berglas. The latter, now riding high, 
wide and handsome, has pushed sales 
up to $100 million a year. Owens-Illi- 
nois equity is carried at $2.6 million, 
probably well exceeds that total. In 
view of past government action—an 
anti-trust suit resulting in a consent de- 
cree in 1949 that provides for re-open- 
ing the case after five years—holdings of 
380,000 shares might eventually be dis- 
tributed to Owens-Illinois stockholders. 

To keep his competitive edge, Levis 
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the flat glass industry has been spreading out in the post-war sun 


has pumped $60 million into plant, $25 
million into research in the last few 
years. 1950’s pre-tax profit margins tell 
the story: 19%, against Hazel-Atlas’ 
10.9%, Ancher-Hocking’s 15.6%. For the 
12 months ending September 30, net 
was $21.6 million, compared with $23.6 
million the year before. This was equiv- 
alent to $7.09 per share, but income 
taxes, amounting to $11.13 per share, 
were more than double the $5.61 paid 
in 1950. 

Treading close on Levis’ heels is Wil- 
liam V. “Bill” Fisher of $44 million An- 
chor-Hocking. Holding the reins on a 
rangy, high-stepping outfit, he ousted 
Hazel-Atlas for second place in con- 
tainer sales in 1945, has been pushing 
profit margins closer to Owens-Illinois. 
Much of Fisher's bounce comes from 
cost economies in production and new 
products for the sales department to 
exploit. Items like “Fire King” oven- 
ware give a fillip to an aggressive mer- 
chandising set-up. 

Around 55% of sales are accounted 
for by containers, 30% by tableware and 
ovenwares, 15% by caps and closures. 
Breadth is lent by servicing the chemi- 
cals, food, cosmetics, liquors, toiletries 
industries. An extensive line of house- 
hold, restaurant and industrial glass 
products rounds out the operation. 

Earningswise, A-H has outperformed 
its competition, 1950 net of $5.7 mil- 
lion being quadruple the figure of a 
decade ago. During this period, Hazel- 
Atlas went from $2.8 million to $3.6 
million, Owens-Illinois from $9 million 
to $24 million. Nine months’ boxscore 
for 1951: $2.35 per share against $2.74 
for the previous year. 

Buckling under Anchor-Hocking’s de- 





termined pounding, $35 million Hazel- 
Atlas’ dogged emphasis on container 
production continues to limit its long- 
range growth potential. Its biggest out- 
let is the food industry, accounting for 
half its 1950 sales of $64 million, and 
lending stability to operations. Hazel- 
Atlas participated in the industry's gen- 
eral sales upswing last year, was just 
as susceptible as its fellows to Uncle 
Sam’s tax shears. Twelve months’ earn- 
ings at September 30 dipped from 
$1.87 per share to $1.62, while sales 
hopped up from $62 million to $72 
million. 

Though highly conservative in its 
operational outlook, Hazel-Atlas has 
been more open-handed*than the others 
in its dividend policy. In 1950, payout 
percent was 84.4%, contrasted with An- 
chor-Hocking’s 49.2%, and Owens-Illi- 
nois’ 40.8%. 


LABOR RELATIONS 


A pair of intelligent unions help make 
contacts more cordial, than is usually 
the case. This was recently shown by 
the experience of Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
with one, the Federation of Glass, 
Ceramic and Silica Sand Workers, CIO. 
PPG has always prided itself on its 
ability to get foremen and union stew- 
ards to understand each other. In the 
last week of November, a worker at 
the Creighton, Pa., plant was suspended 
for failure to follow the instructions of 
his foreman, and 100 employees imme- 
diately walked out despite a no-strike 
contract. Firing the recalcitrants, PPG 
was pleasantly surprised to get prompt, 
vigorous backing from union leaders, 
who publicly admitted a “flagrant vio- 
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lation,” pledged total support of con- 
tractual obligations. 

The union then guaranteed all-out 
productivity, announced that any mem- 
ber who went on strike or engaged in 
a slow-down could be fired with no re- 
dress to grievance machinery. Quick to 
reciprocate, PPG rehired the 100 strik- 
ers. This kind of grass-roots diplomacy 
has paid off. PPG’s “charter of labor 
relations” in one of the best guides for 
handling grievances anywhere, while its 
stress upon people—workers and their 
families—makes for better mutual un- 
derstanding. 

In the glass container field, the Glass 
Bottle Blowers Association, AFL, has 
made management’s fight for markets 
a part of its credo. Believing that pro- 
duction jobs can’t survive without sales, 
it has plumped union cash (about $75,- 
000 a year) into advertising the indus- 
try’s products. Latest gimmick used by 
the union was a glass hobby contest, 
offering prizes of $1,000 in savings 
bonds. 

Owens-Illinois has the most amicable 
record over a period of years. Excellent 
health, welfare and pension plans but- 
tress efforts to keep workers happy. 
While its procedure is standardized to 
some ‘extent, local plants still retain 
much leeway in practice. Recent estab- 
lishment of a safety award program, 
with emphasis upon the individual, is 
typical. 

On the other hand, Anchor-Hocking’s 
procedure is best described as “precise.” 
It has good relations with the union. 
but as one observer points out, the com- 
pany is covered by an industry-wide 
contract. It has no “policies” to speak 
of—lines of communication are weak, 
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Look What's Happening 
in New Jersey ... 


We here in New Jersey... The Crossroads of the East... 
look forward to big happenings in 1952. 


The next 12 months will see a number of large new develop- 
ments . . . public and private . .. in operation. It will see the 
growth of attendant industrial operations . . . both large and | 
small. It will see the growth in population and subsequent housing. 


All around us we can see quickening activity in both defense 
and non-defense production. We feel assured that New Jersey’s 
economy will be one of the highest in the country. 


Major factors contribute to the growth of New Jersey... 





For more information 
about the activity in man- 
ufacturing circles in New 
Jersey today, write for 
your copy of the new 
brochure, “An Industrial- 
ist's View of the Cross- 
roads of the East.” 


Write us: Dept. S 


88 Park Place 
Newark |, N. J. 


The great markets of New York and Philadelphia . . . the well- 
integrated system of transportation, by rail, truck, air and sea 
. .. the expanding core of top-flight research facilities . . . the 
continuing supply of skilled craftsmen . . . the highly-valued 
diversification of production . .. all these advantages are a vital 
part of New Jersey. 


During 1952, the great new New Jersey Turnpike will be 
completed, connecting traffic between New York and Wilming- 
ton, Del. Another important new highway, the Garden State 
Parkway, will be extended to the north. A new bridge will 
span the Delaware River at Trenton. 


Steel will start to roll this year from the U. S. Steel plant 
across the river from Trenton at Morrisville, Pa. The effect of 
this giant plant on industry is felt throughout New Jersey, par- 
ticularly in the Central and Southern areas where many manufac- 
turing newcomers, mainly service industries and fabricators and 
manufacturers of steel products, are transforming agricultural 
acres into new industrial communities of high importance. 


Public Service plays its part as a citizen of this great state 


by having ahead of demands those essential services—Electricity 
and Gas. 


- Public Service Electric and Gas Company 
: Newark, New Jersey 


A Public Servant of a Great State 
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and DISPERSION, too! 


The Seaboard Southeast affords ideal 
opportunities for achieving all the bene- 
fits of “industrial dispersion” and more 
profitable manufacture at one and the 
same time. 

According to the latest census figures, 
approximately two-thirds of the popula- 
tion in the six states served by the 
Seaboard Air Line Railroad is rural. Of 
the remaining one-third classed as 
urban, a great many live in small towns 
—an ideal condition for stability of 
operations and happy living. 

Your plant will not be a “target” if 
you will let us help you select a location 
in the Seaboard Southeast. 

Specific surveys tailored to your in- 
dividual needs will be furnished on 
request and without cost or obligation 
to you. All negotiations confidential. 








induction procedures are lacking, house- 
keeping leaves much to be desired. 

Corning, though somewhat pater. 
nalistic in its approach, provides extras 
—clubhouse, swimming pool, bowling 
alley. It has a policy of promotion 
from within, maintains special training 
courses for workmen and supervisors, 
which emphasize the human relations 
side of instruction. Biggest plant is at 
Corning, N. Y., a one-industry town 
since the company located there in 
1868. 

Libbey-Owens-Ford’s LR policy 
hasn't jelled yet since its change in stafl 
personnel more than a year ago. Many 
Nunion grievances have yet to be settled, 
though company gets along well with 
workers. So far, it has been leaning 
over backward in dealing with the 
union, but nothing new has been intro 
duced. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 


THE inpDustry’s public relations are 
marked by two outstanding programs-— 
Pittsburgh Plate, and Libbey-Owens- 
Ford. Pittsburgh’s ace is simply top- 
level performance. Lately it has been 
emphasizing special group relations- 
customers, dealers, suppliers, women, 
students, teachers and fraternal groups. 
Tailor-made publications are adequate. 
Its attempt to bring economic facts of 
life down to local levels—a particularly 
tough job—is slowly paying off. 

Libbey cultivates various audiences 
with generally good results. Enlists lo- 
cal plant managements in its overall 
practice, supplies them with the tools 
to work with. Has been very effective 
in channeling information into proper 
hands and has earned a good reputation. 

In the container field, Owens-Illinois 
is more open-minded than Hazel-Atlas 
or Anchor-Hocking. The latter two are 
conventional, inclined to let their oper- 
ating record speak for itself. Troglo- 
dytic managements haven’t come to 
grips with present-day PR problems to 
the extent that Owens-Illinois has. 

Corning has-been relying upon its 
Steuben Glass division to carry the ball. 
Lends prestige, but needs much help 
on practical level. Opening of Glass 
Center was intended to furnish long- 
raage ammunition. An ambitious con- 
ference on “Living in Industrial Civil- 
ization,” held in conjunction with this 
opening was satisfactory to scientists, 
educators and businessmen participat- 
ing, but unsatisfactory to press as 
source of story material. 





COMMUNITY RELATIONS 


LAUNCHING OF Corning’s Glass Center 
might have been awkward public rela- 
tionswise, but it’s helped on the com- 








munity relations level. Primarily a mu- 
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seum, the two-story building also 
doubles as a civic and recreational cen- 
ter. A large auditorium houses a sum- 
mer theater, and a series of conference 
and lecture rooms come in handy for 
local civic meetings. There’s a bowling 
alley, several tennis courts, a snack bar, 
and other recreational rooms. Impact 
upon the city itself has been unex- 
pected. Company brass vaguely thought 
the Center “would be good” for the 
town, but they didn’t anticipate the 
tourist Mecca that resulted. During the 
past summer, an average of 6,000 curi- 
osity seekers crowded each week into 
sleepy little Corning (population 16,- 
000), on their way to and from 
the museum. Swarming through local 
stores, shoppers and souvenir hunters 
made dull Saturdays a memory for 
many a merchant. 

Preoccupied for years with conven- 
tional CR problems, serious-minded 
Pittsburgh Platers lately have been wor- 
rying over the economic ignorance of 
many workers and plant city residents. 
The need for higher productivity, the 
need for profits and their effect on 
worker and community, “were little un- 
derstood by worker and resident alike.” 
Result: a series of tailor-made booklets 
for specific groups like students, wo- 
men’s clubs, other civic organizations. 
PPG also learned that people liked to 
know about its financial status, how 
much it made, and whether the local 
plant would continue to operate. An- 
swers to these questions are given in 
ads in local plant town papers, supple- 
mented by regular open house at the 
plant. These are much more than mere 
“come and look” affairs. PPG goes all 
out to make its operations and objec- 
tives thoroughly known, both through 
personal contacts and special literature 
for its visitors. Worker magazine, Pitts- 
burgh People, also goes to community 
biggies and thought leaders. 

Libbey-Owens-Ford is also very ac- 
tive in the CR vineyard. Annual re- 
ports are mailed to local big-wigs, 
schools and libraries. Color films are 
shown at community clubs and wo- 
men’s groups. Occasional plant tours 
are run. LOF also makes liberal dona- 
tions to local projects like libraries, 
schools and hospitals. Yet in some cit- 
ies many citizens are only vaguely 
aware of its practical contributions. In 
Charleston, W. Va., many rank it well 
below chemical outfits like Du Pont and 
Union Carbide & Carbon, though well 
above the coal industry. 

Owens-Illinois is also down with the 
same complaint at Charleston. It has 
long participated in local charitable af- 
fairs. It makes a gymnasium, ball park 
and picnic ground available to local 
groups. But as one “townie” told 
Forses: “Owens is still outperformed 
by other concerns.” 
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Simplest of all ways to Figure 


trident 


The Thinking Machine 





of Ameriean Business 





| an is the fully-automatic Calculator that does more kinds of 
figure-work with fewer operator decisions than any other calculating 
machine ever developed. Thus every kind of business—large or 
small, and no matter how specialized — becomes instantly more 
efficient when Friden takes over the figuring. 


Payroll, inventory and invoicing calculations... percentage and 
interest ... figure: problems of engineering and production—all are 
processed swiftly by the Friden. So automatically no special opera- 
tor training is required! Time-savings quickly pay the cost of the 
Friden machine. 







Automatically 


it takes work 
out of figure-work 





a 
Call in the Friden Man near you and learn Friden 
applications to your business. Friden sales, instruction 
and service ava‘lable throughout the U.S. and the world. — 
FRIDEN CALCULATING MACHINE CO., Inc. 
San Leandro, California 


Figure ov a Fri 


© Friden Calculating Machine Co., Inc. 
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CR approach of Anchor-Hocking was 
long one of tolerable indifference. Offi- 
cials were hard to approach, and noth- 
ing much was known about the com- 


pany which dominates Lancaster, 
Ohio. Conditions are mildly better to- 
day, though there still is no major at- 
tempt at a workable CR program. 


STOCKHOLDER RELATIONS 





PrrTsBURGH PxaTErs like to encourage 
their stockholders to consider them- 
selves “active” in the business, and 
Harry B. Higgins aims a steady flow 
of literature their way. No. 1 ball car- 
rier is his colorful, informative annual 
report. A cut above average, it does a 


PLANT SITES 
in 2262 


COMMUNITIES 








Affiliates of this company serve 
2,262 communities: in Michigan, 
Indiana, Ohio, West Virginia, Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky, and Tennessee. 


Write in confidence for data on 
plant sites, labor supply, housing. 
Our detailed reply will include 
eight-color map showing power 
lines and natural resources. 


L. L. DAVIS 


Director Industrial Development 


AMERICAN GAS AND 
ELECTRIC COMPANY 


30 CHURCH ST., NEW YORK 8, N. Y. 
COrtlandt 7-5920 

















New shaving comfort! Dremel Electric Sharp- 
ener hones and strops double-edge blades 
sharper than new. Guarantees 100 perfect 
shaves from one blade. Write for MONEY- 
BACK GUARANTEE details. 


Dremel Mfg. Co. Pert. 282-4 








Makers of Famous Dremel Power Tools 


good job of briefing stockholders on 
earnings, operations and company prob- 
lems. Two company publications, 
Pittsburgh People, and PPG Products, 
are also used to keep owners au cou- 
rant. 7,092 out of 14,526 returned prox- 
ies for the last annual meeting, repre- 
senting 75.4% of publicly held shares 
(management controls about one-third 
of the common outstanding). PPG is 
fairly liberal in its press releases on 
financial and product developments, 
but is more reticent when it comes to 
deeper probing of its affairs. Some Wall 
St. analysts complain they “can’t get to 
first base” with the company. 
Sensitive to stockholder influence, 
LOF’s John D. Biggers has even gone 
so far as to redesign his checks to 
make shareowners more conscious that 
the dividend comes from his company, 
not from a bank. Biggers supplements 
his annual report with quarterly re- 
ports and short messages enclosed with 
dividend mailings. Proxy returns have 
been satisfactory, running about 75% in 
recent years. LOF keeps up a steady 
flow of news releases,’ is generally can- 


BUSINESS PIPELINE 


did in answering inquiries from the 
financial community. 

Both Owens-Illinois and Corning 
Glass save their ammo for year-end re- 
porting. Stockholders get a fairly lib- 
eral dose of facts and figures, with the 
first-named slightly shading Corning in 
effectiveness of presentation. Neither 
gives much information about Owens- 
Corning Fiberglas, an explosive growth 
situation in which each has a 42% in- 
terest. Though investors are eager to 
know more, company operations are 
shrouded in secrecy. They might get 
their first break this month if directors 
approve the first public offering of com- 
mon stock. Both parent companies are 
a little reticent with interim reports, 
but enjoy the confidence of the financial 
community as “growth” entities. 

Neither Anchor-Hocking nor Hazel- 
Atlas shine in stockholder relations. The 
former gives stockholders a reasonable 
briefing in background statistical data, 
while Hazel-Atlas contents itself with 
a bare-bones report. Interim informa- 
tion on activities is sparse, and hard to 
come by. 





(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 9) 
months of 1951 sagged 42.5%. Other 
goods usually sold on _ instalments 
moved just as slowly. Although instal- 
ment credit gained sharply last sum- 
mer, near year’s end it stood at $13,- 
167,000,000—$220,000,000 lower than 
when the year began. 

Biggest problem by all odds for civ- 
ilian industries in 1952 will be metals 
restrictions. Government purchase au- 
thorizations are hunting licenses only; 
since everybody has them, “pull” rather 
than government paper will determine 
who gets his. Already limited in the 
first quarter to 10% of copper-brass mill 
products, 20% of the aluminum, 50% 
of the steel they used before Korea, 
more cuts loom. NPAdministrator Man- 
ly Fleischmann warns that the period 
of stringency will be prolonged by the 
Air Force request for 143 groups. As 
Metals High Mogul, he sees more cut- 
backs in the second quarter. 

NPA’s metals rules hit Detroit auto 
makers much like a twister that swirled 
into New Orleans last month. Auto City 
unemployment doubled to 103,000 in 
December, the highest number idle in 
20 months. “Only temporary,” said a 
Michigan Unemployment Security Com- 
mission agent, “but still a damn bad 
problem.” Said one 45-year-old native 
Detroiter: “Ill try to stick it out for a 
couple of weeks, but if I don’t land a 
job by them, I'll go somewhere else.” 
Nationally, 2.5% of the working force 
was idle in early December vs. 7% 
unemployment in Detroit. 
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Symptomatic of hefty new labor de- 
mands is that of the UAW’s powerful 
Local 600 at the Ford Rouge plant. 
Said a 600 spokesman: “We think 
workers should get a guaranteed take- 
home compensation of $60 a week 
through Federal-State aid.” Current 
Michigan allowance: $27 for 20 weeks. 

But the stick of dynamite that will 
probably open the dike is being wired 
by the CIO Steelworkers. Without even 
fully disclosing their demands, Philip 
Murray announced that a January 1 
strike seemed inevitable. Boss Wilson, 
who formerly preferred production at 
any price, counter-threatened that he 
would “fight any union attempt to 
break the wage-control formula—even 
at the risk of strikes in key defense 
industries.” Though steel bargaining 
began in Pittsburgh several weeks ago, 
everybody knew that the real work 
would begin in Washington with the 
New Year. 

Meanwhile, white-collar workers 
could expect to look on without pay 
boosts while their denim-clad brothers 
won “adjustments.” Unless, of course, 
they imitated Ervin Eckert of Crest- 
line, Ohio. When he found he could 
make $564 a year more as a laborer, 
he gave up his job as Street Com- 
missioner. 

Year-end bookkeeping under new tax 
rules was more complicated than ever. 
kept lights burning late in many an 
office. Meanwhile, Continental Baking 
Co.’s new president, R. Newton 
Laughlin, set a sort of record for late 
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reading, too: 100 whodunits this year. 

But the National City Bank sur- 
passed that by far: it had scanned the 
book-figures of 117,000 manufacturing 
companies, produced a composite bal- 
ance sheet of the results. Among the 
items (for a year ended June 30): to- 
tal assets up $21.6 billion to $136.6 
billion; net working capital up $4.3 bil- 
lion to $47.8 billion; inventories grow- 
ing from $26.7 billion to $35.9 billion, 
net receivables from $14.1 billion to 
$25.3 billion. But, noted NCB, “the 
apparent increase has not been accom- 
panied by a corresponding rise in 
liquidity.” The current ratio fell from 
305% to 243% over the year, while the 
quick ratio slimmed from 107% to 76%. 

In its less tangible responsibilities, 
how had U.S. industry fared in 1951? 
In this issue, Forses answers for 158 
individual companies. Perhaps too 
hopeful as a token of the overall effect 
was an event at Middlebury College 
in Vermont where, due to lack of in- 
terest, the college library cancelled its 
subscription to the Daily Worker. But 
the job was bigger than prodding John 
Citizen to “right reading.” Or emulat- 
ing the Grand Rapids (Mich.) tomb- 
stone dealer who engraved a large, 
gray marble slab with the name: Stalin. 

The treachery of complacent self- 
congratulation at the job done in for- 
mulating community awareness, much 
less understanding, was highlighted last 
month in New Brunswick (N.J.), 
hometown of big surgical manufacturer 
Johnson & Johnson. There a_ truck 
driver with a load of merchandise for 
the company headed back still loaded 
after asking directions of a town police- 
man. Johnson & Johnson of George 
Street? The cop had never heard of it. 

Realistic attention was given the 
prospective stockholder last Christmas 
by Bache & Co., brokerage house. It 
pushed Yuletide gifts of stock certifi- 
cates, plugged them as “the gift that 
pays dividends.” 

Meantime, at its 56th annual Con- 
gress of American Industry, the NAM 
turned the spotlight on living proof 
that a capitalist need not be a rich 
person. One such was 70-year-old re- 
tired railroader Arch J. Register of 
Jackson (Tenn.), who in 10 years has 
acquired shares in 156 different corpo- 
rations. 

Another was a Charlotte (N.C.) 
widow, Mrs. Sally C. Lambeth, a re- 
tired schoolmarm who said she started 
early in life investing part of her $75- 
a-month salary in stocks as a “hobby.” 
Delighting the NAM audience, but per- 
haps spoiling a good pitch by intruding 
another issue, was her observation that 
many Southerners are still retaining 
their Confederate money. “The way it 
looks now,” she said, “it will be worth 
just as much as the Truman dollar.” 
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When you speak of 
“my doctor”’, “my pas- 
tor” or “my banker’, 
it is the result of close 
ee relationships based on 
frequent cnndinadae dee your personal affairs. 

It is equally important that you have a similar relationship of 
confidence and mutual understanding with your attorney. 

A complex framework of law embraces nearly all important busi- 
ness and personal transactions. In the purchase of property . . . the 
preparation of your Will .. . the negotiation of business agreements 

. whenever your activities have legal implication, consult with 
your attorney. With friendly understanding and professional skill, 
he can help you avoid errors and add greatly to your peace of mind. 


CHEMICAL BANK 


& TRUST COMPANY 


Founded 1824 


Personal Trust Department 
30 BROAD ST., NEW YORK 15 














America’s Profit System 
Will Survive Every Threat 


We have faith in the ability of America’s Industrial 
leaders to repel attacks from within and without. 7 


That is why we continue, as for the last 15 years, to 
furnish productive dollars for American Industry... 


Confident that the “American” system of private enter- 
prise will endure, despite socialistic meddlers, we shall 
go on purchasing and operating sound companies of 
moderate size that constitute the backbone of America’s 
strength. 


We have ample funds available for immediate acquisi- 
tions ($200,000 minimum). . . We also participate in, 
expand or reorganize businesses. 


Aetna Industrial Corporation 


saree 565 Fifth Avenue, New York 
PLaza 3-7870 Address 


; Executive Department 
Capital and Surplus Over $5,000,000 


$10,000,000 Capital Available 
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Full 


Dysclesure” 


is the 
Hallmark 


of Progress 





Modern operating methods and 
modern reporting should go hand-in- 
hand. This means prompt and thorough 
accounting—to the management, to the 
personnel, to the stockholders and to 
the public. Nor does it mean ac- 
counting in the narrow sense. The 
Chesapeake and Ohio Railway be- 
lieves in présentation of all data neces- 
sary to an intelligent estimation of the 
slit and outlook of the enterprise 


and its securities. 





THE CHESAPEAKE and OHIO RAILWAY 
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A calm view of 1952 


[ TAKE a calm view of 1952. 
For these, among other, reasons: 


1. As all along, I do not believe Russia will 
launch all-out war. Indeed, I think this threat is 
steadily receding, because of Soviet Russia’s in- 
ternal troubles, the multiplying difficulties in her 
satellite lands, plus the steadily mounting might of 
United Nations’ forces here and elsewhere. Western 
Europe has not re-armed at the rapid rate originally 
hoped. But progress has been made. Moreover, 
economic recovery in Free Europe has been most 
marked. Britain, too, is substantially stronger than 
she was two-three years ago. 


2. I believe the chances are that our present 
profligate Administration will be ousted next No- 
vember. 


8. Republican victory would bring in its 
trend many benefits. 


. 4, Federal bureaucratic corruption, now un- 
precedentedly flagrant, would unquestionably be 
curbed. Derelict, dishonest, high-up Democratic 
income tax officials would be weeded out, replaced 
by higher-grade, abler, less mercenary Republicans. 


5. Truman’s persistent advocacy of sky- 
rocketing, sky-rocketing, sky-rocketing taxation, ac- 
companied by unbridled reckless expenditures. 
would be replaced. 


6. Enactment of Governmental retorms, 
economies, advocated and outlined by the masterly 
Hoover Commission, would be vigilantly prose- 
cuted, effecting savings of multiple-millions of dol- 
lars for taxpayers. 


7. A Republican Administration would be 
less susceptible to labor unions’ inflationary de- 
mands than the vote-currying Truman Administra- 
tion. 


8. The alarming trend towards State Social- 
ism, enthusiastically encouraged by President Roos- 
evelt and President Truman, would be arrested. 


9. Preservation of our Free Enterprise Sys- 
tem, which enabled America to attain world leader- 
ship, would be fostered. 


apps FINANCE 
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WALL STREET: 
only 5% of new capital from private investor: 


1U. Think of it: Only 5 per cent of ur- 
gently-needed new capital has lately been forth- 
coming from private investors, reflecting very trag- 
ically how the nation’s millions of savers have been 
discouraged from providing the sinews for expan- 
sion of our employment-providing enterprises! This 
is perhaps the most shocking testimony, demonstra 
tion, proof of how the finest segment of our citi 
zens have been discouraged by the so-called “Fai 
Deal.” 


11. The deterioration in the value of the 
dollar under the New Deal and the misnamed Fair 
Deal has been unconscionable. It has amounted to 
approximately 50%, wreaking havoc upon our 83,- 
000,000 who have bought life insurance, upon 
our 67,000,000 savings bank depositors, upon 
the multiple millions of fixed income _individ- 
uals and families, upon countless endowed. educa- 
tional and other institutions, upon practically every 
one of our self-reliant people. 


12. Finally, I am hopeful that a change in 
our Administration will save America from the 
financial-economic destruction, bankruptcy which 
Stalin has so assiduously sought and counted upon. 


LO 








SO YOU WANT 


TO INVEST 





Aor Satety * 


4 arate THE GOAL of a good many 
investors today who do want to 
get a fair return on their money— 
but still protect their princ:pal, too. 


They’re people, for instance, who 
may be retired. They can get along 
all right on annuities and pensions, 
but they count on investment in- 
come to make their retirement years 
more pleasant. 


These are the people who habitu- 
ally buy stocks like National City 
Bank and Borden’s . . . Common- 
wealth Edison,Standard Oil of N.J., 
and General Electric. Stocks that 
have paid dividends every year for 
a half-century or more. Stocks 
that currently yield 4% or 5%. 
Stocks whose prices are compara- 
tively stable in relation to others. 


Maybe you belong in this cate- 
gory of investor yourself because 
safety of principal is your primary 
objective. But maybe you’re not so 
sure that the stocks you own are the 
best you can buy for your purposes. 

Or maybe you're thinking now of 
your own retirement and would like 
our help in starting on a program 
of your own for “Safety.” 

Well, that help is yours for the 
asking. 

We'll be glad to review your en- 
tire portfolio . . . be just as glad to 
prepare an investment program for 
any sum, large or small. 

In either event, there’s no charge, 
no obligation, whether you’re a cus- 
tomet or not. Just ask for the help 
you need at any of our 100 offices. 
We'll be glad to put you in touch 
with our manager in the one near- 
est you. Simply address— 


Department SD-75 
MERRILL LYNCH, 
PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 97 Cities 


*Other current advertisements of this 
firm deal with Growth and Income as in- 
vestment objectives. We'll be glad to 
send copies of these, or prepare a special 
investment program for your situation. 
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INVESTMENT POINTERS 





by JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


Outlook for new year 


WHEN considering the outlook for the 
New Year, it is obvious that Russia re- 
mains the uncertain factor in all Gov- 
ernment, business and personal plan- 
ning. From all indications, neither 
peace nor direct war with Russia is in 
sight for an indefinite time. The Lon- 
don Econgmist recently stated that 
“The Russians have a long-term aim— 
equality with an America isolated from 
its allies—and they have a_ political 
strategy to achieve it. They assume 
that the West also has an aim and a 
political plan, but it has not.” 

Regarding the Election next fall, 
prevailing opinion is that the Republi- 
cans will win, but that “managed 
economy” will continue, perhaps in a 
modified degree. 

Money rates have been advancing. 
Many companies are in need of addi- 
tional working capital due to expansion, 
high costs of conducting business, etc. 
New issues of preferred stocks (many 
of which have been convertible into 
common stocks) have been issued with 
gradually-increasing dividend rates. 
The effect has already been seen in the 
decline which has occurred in the 
prices of leading preferred stocks in the 
past year: Du Pont $3.50 preferred, 
from 106 to 93. General Motors $3.75 
preferred, from 106% to 94. Philadel- 
phia Electric $3.80 preferred, from 
106% to 91%. Union Pacific R.R. $2 
preferred, from 54 to 46. 

These stocks are of the highest qual- 
ity. They have now reached levels 
where they are attractive for income 
purposes. 

Sooner or later, it is believed that the 
Government will be compelled to raise 
new money on a long-term basis, and 
will probably have to pay 3%, in con- 
trast to 24% on the long-term bonds 
now outstanding. 

Perhaps this will be delayed until 
after the Election (such as recently oc- 
curred in England). 

The chances are that the United 
States will continue to be well armed 
for a long time. Hence, we will have 
a new industry, “Armaments.” In this 
connection, it might be well to bear in 
mind that this industry might have 
more of a sustaining rather than stimu- 
lating influence, because the demands 
for many types of so-called “consumer 
durable goods” have been well satis- 
fied. During the first half of 1950, the 
automobile and home-building indus- 
tries seemed to be the backbone of the 
prosperous condition existing. With the 
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public fairly well supplied with new 
homes and motor cars, it is probable 
that without the “armaments industry,” 
we might now be in the midst of a 
depression. 

With taxes at high levels, with de- 
clining profits and lower profit margins 
in many lines, and with higher cost of 
money, it seems to me that great care 
should be used in making new pur- 
chases of stocks. 

With many cross-currents in sight 
during the first half of next year, a 
careful study of the outlook for each 
indystry is imperative, along with con- 
sideration of the price level of the 
stocks involved. Selectivity will be of 
great importance. 

I continue of the opinion, previously 
expressed, that some groups have ad- 
vanced high enough, such as the chem- 
icals, drugs, various textiles, papers. 
New purchases should be avoided ex- 
cept by those attempting to catch minor 
rallies. Oils have likewise advanced 
substantially. Present prices are war- 
ranted by current earnings, but because 
of the big rise which has occurred, this 
group is vulnerable to any develop- 
ments which might cause a decline in 
earnings. For the time being, my se- 
lections are limited to Pure Oil, Mid- 
Continent Petroleum, and Texas Gulf 
Producing. 

The outlook for the airlines is for 
continued growth. 

I continue to recommend American 
Air Lines and United Air Lines for 
long-term investment. Appreciation 
prospects appear excellent. 

Orders already placed for machinery 
and machine tools assure substantial 
earnings for companies in these fields, 
in 1952. As is well known, this shortage 
of machine tools is a real bottleneck 
in our defense program. Allis-Chalmers 
is especially attractive, yielding around 


The overbuying caused by the out- 
break of war in Korea is slowly being 
digested. Some stocks in the retail mer- 
chandising field appear to have reason- 
able prospects for appreciation, such 
as Alden’s, Montgomery Ward, Allied 
Stores. 

The stocks of the food-chain stores, 
and food processors, etc., have not done 
well in the last two years. Volume of 
business has been large, but profit mar- 
gins have been very small. A revision 
of price regulations will. help these 
companies; I think these stocks are 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 111) 
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YES-THE 1952 GOLD STOCK BOOM 
SHOULD MAKE QUICK FORTUNES 


The most important factor in the life 
of the individual, next to good health, 
must be his financial well being. With 
economic independence, he can develop 
personality, improve his way of life and 
distinguish himself as an individual. 

In the development of personal eco- 
nomic security, we consider the stock 
market of primary importance. It may 
reasonably be looked upon as the short- 
cut to financial success. At least, it af- 
fords a direct way to affluence. 

The experience of half a century has 
enabled us to work out a scientific for- 
mula for fortune building. Success over 
many years has proved that knowing what 
to buy and when to buy and sell is the 
secret of quick fortune building. It is 
far better to know the time to sell to the 
false optimists and the time to buy from 
the misguided pessimists than it is to be 
familiar with market theories. 

Years of conspicuous success for clients 
has built us pre-eminent recognition for 
our long-term market profits. That is why 
worried investors write from many parts 
of America to get the “Stock Market 
Appraisements” we formerly syndicated 
nationally on financial pages under the 
heading, “ROYSTONE SAYS.” 


when and what to buy and sell is about 
all one needs to know about the stock 





W. H. ROYSTONE 
INVESTMENT ANALYST 


Who, from devoting many years building fortunes ° e 

= Investors, wrote * ‘America Temersew,”” called teen. A recent discovery at six has al- 
) “‘the mos ar-seeing economic guide for the 

Our newspaper followers realized that future, ”” sent free to his personal clients with his 

“27 Safety Rules’ for investors and traders. 


of our growth situations we recommend 
for substantial income and rapid growth. 
While they await opportunities like we 
now see in the gold stocks they need in- 
struction to grotect them from the dan- 
gers of ill advised speculation. 


GROWTH FIRST — THEN DIVIDENDS 

One of the most prevalent fallacies that 
distorts the judgment of the average in- 
vestor is the idea he can buy at any time 
and be sure of a profit. He has slight 
knowledge of the economic and invest- 
ment cycles. He knows next to nothing 
about growth values. He does not realize 
the great number of stocks listed that are 
in a natural stagnation. He does not 
know how few are impulsed by special 
advantages such as will be the case in 
the gold stocks. 

Thinking realistically, we must agree 
that fortunes are built from small funds 
only through far-sighted specializing, not 
through diversification. A few poor selec- 
tions destroy the gains of years. Funds 
were greatly increased when our clients 
bought a pre-reorganization bond that 
doubled in price at seventy and sold to 
buy an oil stock at six that went to nine- 


ready advanced to twelve and our gold 
research preparation should produce even 





market. No wonder Wall Street is so 
anxious to keep in contact with our recommendations. 

This demand from everywhere for our reliable guidance on 
when and what to buy forced us to publish our comments in 
inexpensive weekly bulletins. 

To buy and hold long-term growth situations before the public 
recognizes their potential values largely eliminates the hazards 
of speculation. Now, thanks to the discovery made while evalu- 
ating fundamental psychological factors found in the Roystone 
Heavy Industry formula, we are enabled to detect the difference 
between distribution and accumulation, to tell the correct time 
to buy and sell. We follow the fundamentals that make for 
profits. Currently, we are preparing for the next gold stock 
boom sparked by the raise in the price of gold. We are explor- 
ing the field to uncover the issues that show the greatest fortune- 
building potentials for that event. 

Without such preparation for the future, the average investor 
never has a profit chance. Instead of building up a fortune in 
a few years, he sees his funds shrink. Unfortunately, investors 
and traders are equally victims of popular sentiment. They buy 
when they should sell and sell when they should buy. To pro- 
tect clients against these errors, we developed our 27 Safety 
Rules for Investors and Traders. 

Today, we realize we have reached a condition in our economy 
that puts too many investments under shrinkage pressure and 
so have no growth futures. Investors should not seek dividends 
at the expense of fortune-building growth values. 

To protect our clients, we continually caution, “It is folly to 
gamble.” We buy values, not the market averages. In order to 
protect clients from getting funds frozen in “stocks having ex- 
cellent past dividend records” we select growth values in their 
infancy. Buying special situations, long-term growth possibilities 
independent of general conditions, makes all the difference be- 
tween failure and fortune-building. 

Naturally, the long trend turning points are essential to the 
investor. Knowing a “bull market” from a “bear market” 
the one guarantee of security. Waiting and watching for growth 
values has built most of the large fortunes made in Wall Street. 
It would require pages of space to reprint the hundreds of letters 
of gratitude from longstanding clients now in our files. 

There are thousands of smaller investors, intelligently accumu- 
lating fortunes, who welcome technical data and a diagnosis 


greater fortune-building results. 

The only sure fortune-building is done 
through such fund enhancement research. That alone will offset 
inflation. That, and fortune-building requirements, calls for at 
least a fifty per cent fund gain each year. Instead, the great 
majority of investors see their cash values shrink each year. 


Read what the Press Service that 
syndicated his "Comments" said: 


“What ‘Roystone Says . . .” is respected by the best in Wall 
Street, from the small speculator to the largest investment trusts. 

“One thing is certain: Roystone knows the stock market. 
With a truly remarkable record in earlier years, while writing 
for this service he has foreseen all the important market 
changes. : dg] 

“Followers all over America look upon Roystone as the most © 
reliable long-term market diagnostician among the many good 
Wall Street technicians.” 

We earnestly believe there is a tremendous need for honest 
investment and business guidance. Such assistance can be de- 
rived only from factually appraising future investment oppor- 
tunities in the light of political and social trends. Without such 
guidance, there is small hope for the individual in his quest for 
financial independence. Too many keep guessing until they 
guess themselves into poverty. 


THE HUNDREDS OF LETTERS OF GRATITUDE AND PRAISE 

FROM OUR THOUSANDS OF HAPPY CLIENTS LIVING 

ALL OVER AMERICA AND THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
WOULD FILL VOLUMES 


Now, to help you in your personal problems, we have created 
our special protective and instructive Contact Service to re- 
place our newspaper comments. The fee (for 52 weeks) for the 
present, is only twenty-five dollars, or five dollars for advice 
covering the next seven weeks of the current critical period. 

Remember, knowing when and what to buy is the secret of 
safety and success in fortune-building in Wall Street. When 
you send check for $25.00 be sure to ask for “America To- 
morrow,” those famous 27 Safety Rules for Investors and Traders, 
our latest analysis of the gold situation. W. H. ROYSTONE, 
Forest Hills 7, Long Island, N. Y. (Instituted 1931.) Midtown 
consultation appointment, $25. 
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A Growth Stock 


FOR 1952 


From time to time, our weekly bulletin 
recommends outstanding, well managed 
growth stocks, when they are relatively 
low priced and appear to have excellent 
futures. For example, we recommended 
the purchase of UNITED AIR ae @ 
11 in —-¥ yoo CORP. @ 13% in 
1949; and G. D. SEARLE @ 25 in 1950. 


We aniline recommended the purchase 
ef a sound GROWTH STOCK for 1952, 
selling to yield 6%, and having great long 
term attraction. This Company has a 
consistent earnings and dividend record. 
Sales are on the ascendancy. Net earn- 
ings adequately cover dividend payments. 
Growth factors are pronounced. 





We are recognized authorities on stock 
market analysis and interpretation. Be- 
tween 1937 and 1951, the market analyses 
of our Editor, Justin F. Barbour, appeared 
regularly in the “Chicage Journal of Com- 
merce”. Our methods are based on 25 
years ef successful experience, and they 
have proved dependable. 


One “Charter” subscriber to our service 
recently wrote us: 


“I have gained a great amount of 
knowledge about the steck market dur- 
ing the past five years in reading your 
weekly letters. . . . e¢ made 
money each year since taking your 
service. . I respect your advice and 
opinions, and will continue your ser- 
vice so long as I live. . . 

Send us $1 today. You will receive the 
special analysis of a GROWTH STOCK 
fer 1952, and our next four bulletins. 
This should prove to be one of the best 
investments that you have ever made. 


BARBOUR’S Dow Theory Service, Inc. 


Dept. F, 105 West Adams Street 
Chicago 8, Illinois me 
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COMMONWEALTH 
treVEStTmEnT 
COMPANY 


a BROADLY piversirien 


MUTUAL FUND 












COMMONWEALTH 
INVESTMENT COMPANY 


Prospectus describing Company and terms of offer- 
ing may be obtained from Investment Dealers or 
2500 Russ Building, San Francisco 4, California 








WARRANTS 


Within the last decade, $500 investments in 
Richfield Oil, Tri-Continental and R.K.O. 
Common Stock Warrants appreciated to 
$44,000, $85,000 and $104,000 respectively. 
If you are interested in capital 
appreciation, be sure to read 


“THE SPECULATIVE MERITS OF 


COMMON STOCK WARRANTS" 
by Sidney Fried 

It discusses Warrants in their different 
phases—explores many avenues of their 
profitable purchase and sale—describes 
current opportunities in Warrants. 

For your copy send $2 to the publishers, 
R. H. M. Associates, Dept. D, 220 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 1, N. Y., or send for 
free descriptive folder. 














MARKET OUTLOOK 





by JAMES F. HUGHES 


Probabilities for coming year 


Most oF THE economic forecasts for 
1952 will mention gross national prod- 
tict. Gross national product measures in 
current prices the market value of the 
nation’s total output of goods and serv- 
ices. Business forecasts expressed in 
terms of actual dollar amounts are 
much more impressive than old-fash- 
ioned forecasts of the trend of general 
business activity or of the Federal Re- 
serve Board’s index of industrial pro- 
duction. 

The majority of forecasts for 1952 
will project an increase in gross national 
product ranging between 5 and 10 per 
cent. As gross national product for 1951 
is estimated around $325 billion, a 5 to 
10 per cent increase means that total 
dollar value of goods and services 
should be somewhere between $340 
and $360 billion in 1952. 

Since June, 1949, the market has 
done very well as gross national prod- 
uct increased 10 per cent in 1950 and 
an estimated 15 per cent in 1951. The 
D-J industrial average over this period 
showed a net gain of 70 per cent, but 
continued relatively undervalued in 
terms of earnings, dividends and assets. 
In view of this fact it would seem logi- 
cal for the average to advance further 
during 1952, thus keeping in step with 
the continued increase in gross national 
product. 

The chief difficulty in accepting this 
logical conclusion is the past record 
showing that the market over a period 
of several years can decline despite 
much more important gains than 5 to 


10 per cent in gross national produci 
For example, from the final quarter o/ 
1938 to the first quarter of 1942, gros: 
national product increased 60 per cent 
but the D-J industrial average declined 
37 per cent. From a record peacetime 
level of $218 billion in the third quarte: 
of 1946, gross national product in 
creased 18 per cent to the second quar. 
ter of 1949. Despite the fact that stoch 
prices were obviously undervalued, the 
industrial and rail averages made nc 
net progress over this 33-month period 
of record-breaking post-war prosperity 

As an observer of stock price trend: 
before and after regulation, I have 
stopped trying to make any economic 
sense out of the gyrations of the regu 
lated market. The market is now con 
trolled primarily by psychological force: 
that are not always related to economic 
logic. 

From the autumn of 1938 to the 
spring of 1942 investment psychology 
was depressed by the fear of war, de 
spite the obvious improvement in gen 
eral business activity and corporate 
earning power. The adverse psychologi 
cal background was consistently re 
flected in bearish technical indication: 
provided by the price-breadth relation 
ship. 

From the autumn of 1946 through 
the spring of 1949, a constructive mar 
ket trend was blocked by a bewildered 
investment and speculative psychology 
resulting from the belief that a business 
depression was imminent. This errone 
ous belief was based on the fact that 
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business depressions, in the days betore 
stock market regulation and wartime 
socialization of bank credit expansion, 
used to follow rather consistently after 
stock market declines and wars. This 
confused psychology resulted in three 
more years of adverse price-breadth re- 
lationships. 

Faced with the problem of what the 
market will do in 1952, I am far more 
interested in the probable trend of the 
breadth index than I am in forecasts 
of gross national product. If the breadth 
trend is going to continue adverse, it 
won't help the market much if the fore- 
cast of a 10 per cent increase in gross 
national product proves to be correct. 

Of course, it is just as impossible to 
torecast the breadth trend as it-is to 
forecast the trend of the market itself. 
However, in the case of breadth we 
know that it made a high in February 
which it has not yet exceeded. The only 
comparable performance in past his- 
tory was in 1929. However, there have 
been breadth-price divergencies involv- 
ing shorter periods of time that were 
also followed by declines in stock 
prices. On the basis of this previous 
experience it is justifiable to say that 
the probabilities favor an intermediate 
reaction in stock prices during the first 
half of 1952, and that this reaction 
might develop in rather hesitant fash- 
ion over a year or two into a full major 
decline. 
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reasonably priced, and could advance 
moderately in the next six months. 
The long-range outlook for television 
continues impressive, and I am espe- 
cially partial to this group. 
I believe that those having patience 
will do very well with Radio Corpora- 


tion, Columbia Broadcasting, Zenith, - 


and Philco. In view of the strong posi- 
tion of Radio Corporation in television, 
radio, and electronics, it seems to me 
that scale-down purchases of this stock 
should result in handsome profits in the 
long run. 

There is, of course, a big demand 
for metals, but it seems to me that 
most of these stocks have discounted 
the prevailing large earnings. 

The railroad equipment companies 
are loaded with orders. 

The stocks in this group are of a very 
speculative nature, but I think pur- 
chases will result profitably in coming 
months. My selections are American 
Locomotive and American Steel Foun- 
dries, which I have previously recom- 
mended. 

I think the safest investment oppor- 
tunities are at present those offered by 
the utility stocks. 


lanuary 1, 1952 


Under present tax laws, the industry 
is exempt from exceéss-profits taxes up 
to a 6% return on capital investment. 
Moreover, the repeal of the tax on elec- 
tricity largely offsets the increase in 





& Light, Carolina Power & Light, 
Indianapolis Power & Light, Middle 
South Utilities, and West Penn Electric. 
Yields are excellent; for example, West 
Penn Electric offers 6.7%, and I con 


normal income tax rates. The outlook is 
for an ever-increasing demand for elec- 
tricity in coming years. Many excellent 
investments are available in this group. 
My present favorites are Florida Power 


sider this stock extremely attractive. | 


Advance release by air mail of this regula: 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 
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ARE YOU HOLDING 
THESE STOCKS? 


UNITED AIRLINES PARKE DAVIS AMER. WATER WKS. 
waan — FDRY. MONTGOMERY WARD PACKARD MOTORS 


. UNITED MERCHANTS WALWORTH 
WESTINGHOUSE REXALL LOEW'S 
PHILIP MORRIS CUDAHY PENN R. R. 


NATIONAL CONTAINER 


Get our clearcut valuation of each, based on consensus of 40 leading Advisory 
Services ... profitable advice you need NOW! 


Another Wonder Stock for 1952? 


Selling below $17, this stock has started an upswing. It’s now a prime favorite 
of the same experts who picked General Motors & other bonanza stocks. Com- 
pany’s essential, nation-wide business steadily growing. Would you like our 
new reports on above 16 stocks, Bulletin revealing new-No. 1 stock & the 
handful of elite stocks next in line? It will cost you only $1 with FREE 
4 weeks’ trial subscription including a readers digest of Buy, Hold & Sell 
advices of ALL leading advisory services, Consensus of Predictions About 
Things to Come, 14 “Little Blue Chips” (3 under $15), “Duval’s Growth 
Stocks,” and other valuable information and guidance. 

FILL IN, CLIP, MAIL TODAY WITH $1 


DUVAL’S CONSENSUS, INC. 
Dept. Y-141, 41-43 Crescent St., Long Island City 1, N. Y. 


I enclose $1 (Air Mail $1.25) for Reports on 16 stocks, Bulletin revealing New No. 1 
stock & 5 next in preference with FREE 4 weeks’ service including all above features. 
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Forecast 


1952 


We disagree with bearish forecasts. We predict 
a substantial rally in 1952. You will be interested 
in knowing our reasons for this prediction, based 
on 53 statistical market series whose forecasting 
value is graphically measured. 

Not all stocks will advance in 1952. Many may 
be sharply lower six months from now. 


Urgent! Check your stock's 
market action Now 


We have prepared a market action analysis of 
teading airline, auto, chemical, copper, building, 
gold, steel, machinery, television, oil, motion pic- 
ture, department store, rail and rail equipment 
stocks. You can see from this analysis of 
these stocks should be avoided in 1952. And 
which stocks still rate buy/hold recommendatiens, 
signalling much higher prices. 

To acquaint you with our service, send only $1 te 
cover costs for above Report F-11. Or send only 
$5 for four-week Trial Subscription, including 
anique X-RAY GRAPHS plus steck 
Guide rating 425 active issues. New inquirers only. 


MARKET ACTION INc. 


P. O. Bex 986, G.P.O., New York 1, N. Y. 











A Prospectus describing the Come 
pany and its shares, including 
the price and terms of offer- 
ing, is available upon request. 


CO. INC. 


F.x EBERSTADT & 








——ARE YOU PREPARED? —— 
IF DEPRESSION COMES 


JAMES MARS LANGHAM’S “CYCLICAL 
FORECAST and TREND CHART” FOR 1952 
(with extension to August, 1953) bases its 
conclusions, for the coming 18 months ahead, 
on the repetition dates of those “Astronomical 
cycle timing formations’ which have repeatedly 
coincided with every major BEAR or Bull 
trend of the past 100 years. 

It gives the true astronomical dates (avail- 
able in U. S. Nautical Almanac or other private 
ephemeris) when these past verified bear or bull “ 
proven signals will contact again in the next 18 
months. With my interpretation (based on 20 
years’ experience) of the approximate START 
—LOWEST LEVEL—and ENDING DATE of 
this next indicated Major trend. PRICE $35.00. 


JAMES MARS LANGHAM, P. O. Box 795 
Santa Monica, Calif. 











Especially NOW 


A little (Financial) Knowledge 
is a DANGEROUS THING! 
Don’t Delay - - - Order Today 
“HOW TO MAKE MONEY 
in a 
DECLINING 
STOCK MARKET” 


30 Topics 








THIRD PRINTING - 80-page book - $1.00 
MARK WEAVER, Dept. A-i, BOX 1130 
— SANTA MONICA, CALIFORNIA a 





MARKET COMMENT 





by LUCIEN O. HOOPER 


Market in “‘locked in’’ area 


SELDOM have so many investors agreed 
about so much. The widespread as- 
sumption is that the “cold” war will go 
on indefinitely, that the rearmament 
program will grow bigger and bigger, 
that there is no end to the trend to- 
ward more and more inflation, that 
earnings and dividends will be only 
moderately lower in 1952 than in 1951, 
and that the “institutional” demand for 
shares will keep prices up even if the 
public continues to eschew active 
speculation. 

All this is what the stock market is 
“saying” now. It has recognized and 
reflected things “as they are” and it 
does not know what to do next. So it 
(like the mass mind of the investment 
public) is in a narrow range. Techni- 
cally, stock prices are “locked in” in a 
trading area. Prices do not go up with 
any great enthusiasm, nor do they go 
down with any abandon. 

What I would like to know is this: 
How much of the accepted, discounted 
and reflected pattern is right, and how 
much is dead wrong. 

I suspect, you see, that 1952 will be 
a much more eventful year than 1951 
—that there will be some broad changes, 
one way or the other, in the interna- 
tional situation and that these changes 
will find dynamic reflection in our na- 
tional economy and in the price of 
stocks. 

It is not very helpful, I suppose, to 
say this unless one guesses what way 
the cat is going to jump. If the minority 
is as right as it usually is, the cat is 
more likely to jump in the direction of 


peace than in the direction of more and - 


more cold war. 

Now don’t regard this as a hard-and- 
fast opinion! The majority could be 
right this time! The minority could be 
wrong! About all a commentator (who 
has to live in a glass bowl) can do is 
to point out the potentials. 

But the commentator can say, with 
considerable assurance, that the stock 
market at the moment needs fresh in- 
centives to move broadly in either di- 
rection. We can have worthwhile se- 
lective movements in individual stocks 
without a change in the broader en- 
vironment, but we probably cannot 
have those wide general stock price 
movements which from time to time 
make the art of investing in stocks so 
exciting. 

Whatever happens, keep in mind that 
stocks are not “high” in relation to 
earnings, dividends, book values and 
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bond yields. The mein of the invest- 
ment public is cautious rather than con- 
fident; and speculation, per se, is re- 
strained rather than riotous. This isn’t 
1919, 1937, or 1929. Thus far, it is not 
even 1946—because there is no consid- 
erable volume of undigested securities 
hanging over us. 

On the charts, there is a lot of sup- 
port on the way down, at 255, at 245, 
at 235, and again at 225. There is every 
reason to think that institutions would 
be heavy buyers on weakness. 

And more peace and less war is not 
fundamentally bearish! Adjustments to 
new conditions would be necessary, and 
a different selectivity would develop; 
but in the long run peace would im- 
prove the investment outlook, not ruin 
it. 

Likewise, more war and less peace 
is not fundamentally bullish! Nor is the 
present half-war and half-peace econ- 
omy. Society does not get richer and 
more prosperous when it devotes a high- 
er percentage of its total effort to pro- 
ducing for destruction. 

In my opinion, the Electronics Indus- 
try faces a good year in 1952, war or 
peace—and selected electronics issues 
should give a better performance, price- 
wise find earningswise, than in 1951. 
The freeze on new television stations 
probably will be ended, giving the in- 
dustry a good peacetime demand if re- 
armament demand falls off. More and 
more electronics devices will be used by 
industry in manufacturing processes. If 
the rearmament program goes on as it 
is, or is expanded, the electronics indus- 
try will get huge government orders. It 
has them already, in production, on pa- 
per and in the blueprint. 

Motorola, now selling around 55, 
looks like a good issue to own. It is an 
Owner-managed company. It has an 
EPT exemption base, after a 52% tax, 
of $7 a share or better. Capitalization is 
small and simple. The company’s prod- 
ucts are well regarded. It has as good 
an uninterrupted growth record as any 
unit in the industry. The regular divi- 
dend rate is $2.50 per annum. Profits 
in the nine months ended with Septem- 
ber were $6.06 a share, which is not 
bad for an “adjustment” year in tele- 
vision. 

In the November 15 column, when 
the stock was selling around 28, I called 
attention to Columbia Broadcasting. 
This company’s 1951 earnings will be 
considerably better than early forecasts, 
and the 1952 outlook is excellent. Gross 
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from television broadcasting promises 
to be much larger than radio broadcast- 
ing income ever was, and the prospect 
is for the key stations to make more 
money out of network broadcasting of 
video then they ever made out of 
sound. The end of the freeze on new 
stations should find immediate reflec- 
tion in this stock, and some of the 
people who have been buying it regard 
it as their No. 1 stock to own for appre- 
ciation. It sells around 34% and pays 
$1.60. Earnings of $3 to $3.50 a share 


‘in 1952 are a conservative expectation, 


and the stock may be expected to sell 
at a fairly high price-earnings ratio. 

Eastern Airlines (30) looks like an- 
other good war-or-peace stock. It prob- 
ably offers the nearest approach to real 
investment value of any of the airlines 
issues. Earnings in 1952 apparently 
were a little under $3 a share, but next 
year $5 from operations (after EPT) 
looks possible. Moreover, another $1 or 
so a share may be added to this as 
capital gains coming from the sale of 
written-down obsolete equipment. This 
is Eddie Rickenbacker’s company, and 
that means top management. Other air- 
lines issues are interesting, too; but I 
pick this one because I prefer quality. 

Denver & Rio Grande Western 
(around 64) was mentioned two weeks 
ago. This stock should be a good one to 
own because it probably is headed to- 
ward a higher dividend rate, probably 
in February. It is selling at about four 
times this year’s earnings. Denver is 
one of the real “growth” railroads, and 
the stock is a much better piece of pa- 
per than it ever has been before. __ 

In my opinion, regardless of its long- 
er-pull potential, Northern Pacific (67) 
looks high. On the basis of what other 
stocks are selling at, the railroad prob- 
ably is worth not far from $35 a share. 
This makes the oil potential work out 
at about $32 a share in the market, 


“which ‘means a market appraisal of 


about $79 million for the oil—which is 
still mostly “in prospect” rather than ac- 
tual. In the long run, the oil may be 
worth a lot more than that; but it seems 
premature to value Northern Pacific’s 
possibilities at between $7 and $9 an 
acre at this early stage. Probably a big 
short interest has been keeping the 
stock at this high level. 


If there has been any over-specula- 
tion in this market, it probably has 
been in the Canadian oil issues. They 
have experienced a remarkable vogue. 
In most cases, it is impossible to tell 
what these stocks really are worth— 
because they are discounting possibili- 
ties in the future rather than reflecting 
actual provable present values. Much of 
the public buying in them has been to 
obtain ownership “in some Canadian 
oil enterprise” rather than based on any 
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SPECIAL 
OFFER 


RECOMMENDS STOCKS FOR PROFIT 
AND INCOME UNDER A SEMI-WAR 
ECONOMY AND INFLATION 


WHAT’S AHEAD IN 1952? 


Over 30,000 wise investors received the 1951 Annual 
Forecast and used it as an important investment tool. 
Market foresight today may pay big returns in added 
profits or in the prevention of avoidable losses. This 1952 
Annual Forecast is without doubt the most important 





one over issued by Standard & Poor’s Corporation. 


e Will cover definite market pro- @ Standard & Poor’s Industry 


jections for 1952. 


e 14 Inflation-Hedge stocks to 
protect your capital savings. 


e A selection of 27 favored low- 


priced stocks. 


Stock Indexes. 


@ Projection of most favorably 
situated industries. 


e High qui stocks for income 
return. 


e@ Long-term potentialities for 


e 25 Growth Stocks with quar- stock prices. Forecasts and in- 


terly follow-up. 


e * Starred Stocks recommend- 


terpretations — opinions. 
e@ Important graphs, tables, 


ed for purchase at current prices. charts. 


ACT NOW-—-MAIL COUPON TODAY 


I STANDARD & POOR’S CORPORATION 


y Hudson Street, New York 14, N.Y. 


without additional cost, the next 3 issues of Poor’s Investment Advisory Survey, 


| $ l I enclose$1. Send me Standard & Poor’s Annual Forecast for 1952. Also send me, { 


published by the largest statistical and investment advisory organization in the 
world—established 1860. (Offer open to New Readers of this Survey only.) 


Name 





I Address. 





City 


Zone State q 
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SELECTING VOLATILE STOCKS! 


Three similar characteristics can be found behind 
the volatile market advances of such stocks as: 


Texas Pacific Land Trust 
*New Mexico Arizona Land 
*Ford Motor Canada A 


Recognizing these fundamentals can give 
you the opportunity to evaluate the ap- 
preciation potentials of the stock you own 
or intend to buy. 


Many individuals interested primarily 
in wide appreciation jn stocks tie up 
their funds in stocks that fail to meet 
the qualifications needed for volatile 
moves. While there are many good 
stocks that can be selected for income, 
investment, or long term growth, only a 
selective group of stocks qualify for 


‘dynamic moves such as those demon- 


strated by the stocks noted above. 
*These stocks were specifically recom- 
mended by Bondex before 100 to 200% 
appreciation. 

What are these three basic charac- 
teristics? We have issued a special 
brief bulletin “The Fundamentals of 
Selecting Volatile Stocks” which could 
help you if your objective is wide 
appreciation. 


*Missouri Kansas Texas Pfd. 
Molybdenum 
* Jefferson Lake Sulphur 


This release also briefly outlines 3 
specially situated stocks which we 
believe meet the important quali- 
fications for wide advances. 


Send $2 today for this special release (only 
new trial subscribers are invited) and you will 
receive this bulletin in addition to current and 
advance weekly Stock Bulletins for the next 
four weeks under an introductory trial, for 
which there is no obligation. 

Act today as both the patpctotee involved as well 
as the three special selections can be one of the 
shrewdest $2 investments you will ever make. 
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BONDEX inc. 


25 Broad Street, New York 4 
Send immediately your special bulletin 
“The Fundamentals of Selecting Volatile 
Stocks” which includes three special situa- 
tions. This also entitles me to a free trial 
subscription of your weekly service for the 
next four weeks. Enclosed find $2.00 
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BENEFICIAL 


LOAN CORPORATION 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


Dividends have been declared by 
the Board of Directors, as follows: 
CUMULATIVE PREFERRED STOCK 


$3.25 Dividend Series of 1946 
$.81% per share 


(for quarterly period 
ber 31, 1951) 


COMMON STOCK 
Quarterly Cash Dividend of 
$.50 per share 
5% Stock Dividend 
The cash dividends are payable 


December 28, 1951 to stock- 
holders of record December 15, 


1951, and the stock dividend is ; 


payable in Common Stock on 
January 31, 1952 to stockholders 
of record January 3, 1952. 
Bearer ‘scrip certificates will be 
issued in lieu of fractional 
shares. 


PHILIP KAPINAS 


December 3, 1951 


Treasurer 
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Rovan TyeewrRiter 
CoMmMPANY, line. 


A dividend of 134%, amounting to 
$1.75 per share, on account of the 
current quarterly dividend period 
ending January 31, 1952, has been 
declared payable January 15, 1952 
on the outstanding preferred stock 
of the Company to holders of pre- 
ferred stock of record at the close 
of business on December 27, 1951. 


A dividend of 50¢ per share has 
been declared payable January 15, 
1952, on the outstanding common 
stock of the Company, of the par 
value of $1.00 per share, to hold- 
ers of common stock of record at 
the close of business on December 
27, 1951. 


ROBERT S. MILLER 


Secretary 













THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY 
COMPANY 


205th Consecutive 
Quarterly Dividend 


The Directors have declaged from the 
Accumulated Surplus of the Company a 
year-end dividend for the year 1951 of 
one dollar ($1.00) per share on the 
Common Stock, payable December 21, 
1951, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business on December 14, 
1951. Checks will be mailed. 

H. C. ALLAN, 

Secretary and Treasurer 


Philadelphia, December 7, 1951. 




















c Oo MPAN Y 


The Board of Directors has declared the follow- 
ing quarterly dividends: 

33rd Consecutive Common Dividend 
A dividend of 50c per share on the Common 
Stock, payable February 1, 1952 to Stockholders 
of record January 18,1952. ~ 

33rd Consecutive Preferred Dividend 


A dividend of $1.25 per share on the Preferred 
Stock, payable February 1, 1952 to Stockholders 
of record February 18, 1952. 


H. J. HEMINGWAY 
President 


PAINTS * CHEMICALS + METAL POWDERS 


ADHESIVES + RESINS * BUILDING PRODUCTS 


AMERICAN-MARIETTA 














LONG ISLAND LIGHTING COMPANY 


Notice of 
Quarterly 
Dividend 


Preferred Stock, 5.25%, Series A 


The Board of Directors has declared a 
quarterly dividend of $1.3125 per share 
on the Preferred Stock, 5.25%, Series A, 
of the Company, payable January 1, 1952 
to stockholders of record at the close of 
business December 21, 1951. 


VINCENT T. MILES 
December 5, 1951 Treasurer 








CANADIAN PACIFIC 
RAILWAY COMPANY 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


At a meeting of the Board of 
Directors held today a final divi- 
dend of seventy-five cents per 
share on the Ordinary Capital 
Stock was declared in respect of 
the year 1951, payable in Canadian 
funds on February 29, 1952, to 
shareholders of record at 3 p.m. on 
December 28, 1951. 


Of this dividend twenty-five 
cents is attributable to railway 
earnings and fifty cents to income 
from other sources. 


By Order of the Board. 


FREDERICK BRAMLEY, 
Secretary. 


Montreal, December 10, 1951, 

















Your dividend notice in FORBES 
directs nationwide attention of 
influential investors in finance 


and industry to your company. 





careful study of potential earning powe: 
in each issue. In the long run, some of 
them will be proved cheap; but most of 
them probably will be proved high. 
And by this it is not intended to infer 
that Canada lacks a big oil potential. It 
has. There is such a thing, however, as 
getting too enthusiastic too soon. That's 
the history of most “discovery” booms, 
and this boom has been going on a long 
time. 

There is some very good institutional, 
eand quasi-institutional buying in Con- 
tinental Can. This company’s profit 
margins are expected to improve. 

Masonite is one of the building in. 
dustry companies which promises to 
earn mofé in 1952 than in 1951, and 
there has been some confident buying 
of the stock by conservative people. 

As a growth stock, Dobeckmun (31) 
looks cheaper than most. It has been 
resting while it absorbs the recent new 
financing through common stock. 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request 





PICTURE CREDITS 


9—INTERNATIONAL (1). 
20—INTERNATIONAL (2) 
21—INTERNATIONAL (2). 
22—PIX, INC. (1). 
23—HARRIS & EWING (1) 
24—INTERNATIONAL (1). 
25—HARRIS & EWING (1); 

INTERNATIONAL (1). 
28—PRESS ASSOCIATION (1) 
30—WIDE WORLD (1). 
31—HARRIS & EWING (1); 

INTERNATIONAL (1). 
32—WIDE WORLD (1). 

35—N. Y. WORLD-TELEGRAM (1). 
36—BETTMANN ARCHIVE (1). 
37—UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 

(1). 
38—WIDE WORLD (1). 

39—INTERNATIONAL (2). 
42—WIDE WORLD (1). 
43—INTERNATIONAL (2); PRESS 

ASSOCIATION (1). 
46—WIDE WORLD (1); 

INTERNATIONAL (1) 

51—INTERNATIONAL (1). 
64—WIDE WORLD (1). 
68—WIDE WORLD (1). 
79—INTERNATIONAL (1). 

107—INTERNATIONAL (1). 

















PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC Ce. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 
Common Stock Dividend No. 144 


The Board of Directors on December 
12, 1951, declared a cash dividend for 
the fourth quarter of the year of 50 
cents per share upon the Company's 
Common Capital Stock. This dividend 
will be paid by check on January 15, 
1952, to common stockholders of record 
at the close of business on Decem! 

a, 1951. The Transfer Books will not 


osed. 
E. J. Becxsrtr, Treasurer 
San Francisco, California 
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New FORBES Manual Picks 10 
Strongest "GROWTH" Stocks 





MORE AND MORE investors are discovering that one of the surest ways to build 
a fortune is through systematic purchase and holding of sound "growth" 
stocks. For example: $1,000 invested in the early ‘30s in Celanese is worth $116,000 today; 
$1,000 in Crown-Zellerbach is worth $113,000 today; American Cyanamid, more than 
$81,000; Amerada more than $43,000; American Agricultural Chemical, more 
than $38,000. 


And, the day of growth opportunities is by no means over. There are probably 
more opportunities for capital building today than ever before in our history, 
according to our staff of market experts, and selected "growth" stocks are the one 
class of securities you can buy with confidence at almost any stage of the market. 


That's why we'd like to send you a copy of our confidential, completely revised 


320-page: 
FORBES 1952 ANNUAL 
“GROWTH” STOCK GUIDE 


en our special pre-publication offer that saves you a clear 33!4%. 


Each year, more and more investors consult the "Forbes Annual Growth Stock Guide” 
to switch from weak securities to strong "growth" stocks. You, too, can use it with 
profit to check your present holdings against the scientific “growth” yardsticks 
developed by the staff of the Investors Advisory Institute, subsidiary of 34-year-old 
B. C. Forbes & Sons Publishing Co., Inc. Those who utilized our previous "Growth" 
Stock Guides profited handsomely. The 10 "Growth" stocks especially selected for 
1951 have greatly outperformed the market. 


Our analysts fully expect comparable results from some of the 128 "growth" stocks 
in the 1952 Guide. 


New Edition — Completely Revised 


Last year's selections have been completely revised in the light of the "multi-billion 
dollar defense boom." 62 gew "growth" companies have been added, including 8 
pranetiog Canadian “growth" issues. In making these changes, our analysts have 
ad to make thousands of pin-point decisions. No expense has been spared to make 
the 1952 Edition truly reflect current conditions. 


' Because some "growth" stocks are better able to meet today's changed conditions 
than others, the 1952 Guide selects: 


“10 Growth Stocks With Best Prospects for 1952” 
“12 Low-Priced Growth Stocks Selling from $12 to $23” 
“ 9 Growth Stocks Yielding 6°/, or Better” 


ORDER NOW-— SAVE $5.00 


We are extending the pre-publication price of $10 for a limited time only. As a 
aa reader, you are given the opportunity to save $5 on the publication price 
of $15. 


Because of paper shortages, only a limited number of copies of the "Forbes 1952 
Annual Growth Stock Guide" are being printed. When these are gone, we will be 
unable to fill orders. The 1950 Growth Stock Guide sold out completely and we had 
to refuse hundreds of orders. Avoid possible disappointment—send your reservation 
today to insure your copy and save money besides! 


Fill In And Mail On Money-Baék Offer 


INVESTORS ADVISORY INSTITUTE, INC. 1-1 
Subsidiary of B. C. Forbes & Sons Publishing Co., Inc. 
80 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 
Eaclosed is $10 for a copy of the new Confidential 320-page 
“FORBES 1952 Growth Stock Guide” 


at special pre-publication price. I understand I can return Guide within 10 days for refund 
if not satisfied. (Regular price $15.) On N.Y.C. orders, add 3% fer Sales Tax. 
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With Best Prospects for 1952! 


SAVE 
333% 


Limited number of 
copies available. 
Order yours now 
‘and save 333% 
on established 
publication price! 


320 Pages 
Size 8V2"x 11" 
Binder FREE 


Detailed Reports On 128 
Growth Stocks 


Each stock is analyzed in complete detail: 
1. Growth factors are clearly indicated and the: 
potentials fully explored. 


2. Financial condition and working capital positior 
are clearly indicated. 


3. History is charted, with figures on the trend o 
sales, income, earnings, dividend action and price 
range for the past 11 years brought up-to-date wit! 
latest available 1951 figures. 


Information to Rely On 


You can depend on the information in the “FORBE: 
1952 Growth Stock Guide.” It has been compiled b: 
the research and security analysts of the Investor: 
Advisory Institute, subsidiary of 34-year-old B. C 
Forbes & Sons Publishing Company. Many month: 
of solid labor and painstaking checking went into the 
preparation of this year’s Guide. Extreme care wat 
exercised in selecting the 128 Growth Stocks. Thou- 
sands of pin-point decisions had to be reached as te 
whether a stock had the necessary qualifications and 
“growth factors” to be included in this highly seler 
tive Guide! 


Nothing Else Like It 


The “FORBES 1952 Growth Stock Guide” is unique 
Nothing comparable is available to investors. Other 
studies have discussed this type of investment in frag. 
mentary fashion but, none go into such minute detail. 
are so comprehensive, so complete, yet so selective. 


How to Use This Guide 


The “FORBES 1952 Annual Growth Stock Guide” in 
a volume you will refer to many, many time 
throughout the coming year. 


Consult it before you buy or sell . . . before you 
switch funds. Use it to plan your growth stock in- 
vestment program for 1952. Check your present 
holdings against the growth yardsticks provided in 
the Guide. Above all, use this unique volume to 
guide you to the best profit-makers among present- 
day securities—for your investment peace of mind 
and security. 
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FOR INDICATING 
STOCK MARKET TRENDS 





Trigonometry, the science of triangles, 
solves innumerable problems of topography 
and navigation, and it can be used to in- 
dicate Stock Market trends by arranging the 
3 Dow-Jones Averages in triangular patteras. 
SEND $2.50 for an interesting ——- 
of ee os and ge tay Fees 
together elaborate diagrams, 
and the next four weekly bulletins. 

My $40 yearly Advisory Service also in- 
cludes on 100 selected 
stocks and telegraphic notification of all 
Buy and Sell Signals. 


MARC DE GOUMOIS 


DEPT. F-1 
7-03 154th St., Whitestone 57, N. Y. 





STOCK ANALYSIS 





by HEINZ H. BIEL 


The stock market in 1952 


THE STOCK MARKET has been going up 
for three years. This is the score as 
recorded by the Dow-Jones average of 
80 leading industrial stocks: 1949, 
from 177.30 to 200.138, a rise of 12.9%; 
1950, from 200.18 to 235.41, a rise of 
17.6%; 1951, from 235.41 to 265.48 
(on December 15), a rise of 11.7%. 

How much longer can this go on? 
What is in store for us in 1952? 

Everyone likes predictions of the fu- 
ture, especially at this time of the year. 
Some people just want to get a con- 
firmation of their own ideas; others take 
a morbid delight in telling us a year 
later how wrong, how stupidly wrong, 
we have been in the past. 
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$] Mailed Now 
May Solve Your 
Investment Problems 


Just clip $1 to this advertisement for our 
special introductory offer. It will bring you 
via air mail (outside Southern California) — 
5 full weeks of our Complete Weekly 
Report Service... 


- . PLUS 3 SPECIAL RESEARCH 
STUDIES “6 gay worth far more 
than $1 . LUS our widely acclaimed 
booklet “PLANNING FOR PROFITS 
IN THE STOCK MARKET.” 


Here’s ALL 
You Do— 


Write your name and address clearly (please 
print), enclose a dollar bill — mail today to 


INVESTORS RESEARCH CO., 


Dept. F-6 
Santa Barbara, California 














More CASH for You IN ’52 
Get "Expanding Your Income" 


Will You Secure your share of 1952’s big 
national income? One way is to put your spare 
money to work for higher wages. “EXPAND- 
ING YOUR IN (COME,” by Ira U. Cobleigh, 
shows you HOW in the stocks of growth indus- 
trials, Canadian oils, and the wonder drugs. 
Cobleigh picks up where he left off in “How to 
Make a Killing in Wall Street and Keep It.” 
Whether you seek more income or capital gains, 
you need this new book which entertains while it 
Sent postpaid for $2. Write Dept. 1-C. 


DAVID McKAY CO., Inc. 
225 Park Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 


informs. 











NEW INVESTORS COMPUTER 


Appraises underlying market trends. Simple in- 
structions show how it aids in proper timing and 
in selecting securities that outperform the market, 
Increases profit margins. 

Also automatically computes % Yield; % 
Profit; Price-earnings Ratio; Confidence Ratio; 
Professional Activity Ratio; Mark-up and Dis- 
counts. A must for all investors! Satisfaction 
Guaranteed. Send $4.50 Today. 


INVESTORS COMPUTER 
1217 Ewing St. Fort Wayne 2, Ind. 








PROFITS — WHETHER BULL OR BEAR MARKET 


Patience and a determination to follow a sound set of rules is a procedure that 
will produce consistent worthwhile profits in the stock market year after year. 
Curtiss Dahl in his new book, “CoNsIsTENT PROFITS IN THE STOCK MARKET,” 
presents the results of extensive research to develop a simple procedure to 
insure one being in on all’ major stock price moves whether up or down. The 
first half of the book explains and illustrates the procedure. The second half 
gives the record of profits on dozens of different stocks from 1935 to 1951. 
A few profits as detailed in book are: for year 1950: Al-Ludlum Steel 188% 


profit; Grumman Aircraft 320%; 


B. & O. RR. 152%. 


For year 1949: 


Brooklyn Union Gas 130% ; Ill. Cent. R.R. 109%. For 4-year period 1942-46: 
Warner Bros. Pictures gave 2830% profit. $1,000 invested in Electric Power 
Light in 1943 gave over $100,000 profits by 1946. Write for free descriptive 
literature. You will never regret it. Book may be bought with 5-day exami- 
nation period with full refund if not satisfied. Write Tri-State Offset Co., 


817-E Main St., Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 


Since it is customary to indulge in 
this annual guessing game, I venture 
my opinion on the market’s probable 
range for 1952, expressed in terms of 
the Dow-Jones industrial average: 
High, between 290 and 300; Low, be- 


. tween 235 and 245. 


’ 
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There is nothing in this forecast, or 
guess, to cause much enthusiasm or 
excitement. 

But 1952 is not likely to produce 
very startling developments, unless a 
general war breaks out, or unless we 
can agree with Russia on “permanent” 
peace and disarmament. 

Neither is very likely. And as far as 
the presidential election is concerned, 
such predictions should be left to the 
professionals. Suffice it to point out that 
the London market’s reaction to 
Churchill's victory was a little sobering, 
to put it mildly. However, conditions 
here and in England are not strictly 
comparable, and any comment should 
properly be withheld until the candi- 
dates have been chosen. 

Business in general will be good in 
1952. 

This is practically guaranteed by pro- 
jected armament expenditures. Corpo- 
rate profits, after taxes, should hold 
fairly close to last year’s levels. Only a 
few companies will succeed in vaulting 
the hurdle of a top tax rate of 70%. 
Dividends are likely to be maintained 
around 1951 rates. Increases and reduc: 
tions will be the exceptions. 

All this sounds rather dull and un- 
exciting. But such is the type of mar- 
ket that we may have this year—neither 
a rip-roaring bull market, nor a serious 
decline. 

The short-term trader may have slim 
pickings and may need more than usual 
patience, but for the true investor this 
should turn out to be another satisfac- 
tory year. 

Which stocks will be the best per- 
formers? 

First of all, don’t always expect a 
grand slam, whenever you pick up a 
hand. Be satisfied with a fair share of 
aces and good part scores. If your 
objecttve is appreciation, your best 
chances are still in good quality growth 
stocks. 

“Miracle stocks” like Northern Pa- 
cific, Texas Pacific Land Trust and 
Canadian Pacific don’t grow on every 
tree—or appear in every year. 

The basic pattern of the stock mar- 
ket has changed in recent years. Fewer 
people are trading for short-term gains. 
because profits, after taxes, don’t com. 
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‘pensate for the risk. Emphasis is on 
the “long pull,” on research and prod- 
uct developments, on managerial abil- 
ity, the essentialness of the industry, 
the relative importance of labor, and 
similar factors. These are the criteria 
used by the professional investors who 
now dominate the market scene. Stocks 
which do not meet these qualifications, 
have proved disappointing investments, 
despite favorable earnings and high 
yields, viz., the steel stocks. 

Be wary of stocks whose principal 
attraction lies in a “safe” dividend re- 
turn of 5 to 6%. 

Interest rates have advanced ma- 
terially during the last six months. Re- 
cently, an investment-grade bond (Ten- 
nessee Gas Transmission debentures, 
rated Bl+) was offered on a°4.70% 
yield basis, an unheard-of yield in more 
than a decade. Numerous preferred 
stocks of good quality have again be- 
come available at rates of better than 
5%. Such securities’ are beginning to 
compete, on a yield basis, with com- 
mon stocks such as American Tele- 
phone and the like. 


NAMES 


Donald L. Ballantyne and James A. 
Jacobson, elected vice-presidents of 
Chase National Bank. 

Morse G. Dial, executive vice-presi- 
dent of Union Carbide and Carbon 
Corp., elected a director of Prudential 
Insurance Co. 

John M. Thompson, Jr., elected a 
vice-president of Underwood Corp. 

W. B. Holton, Jr., elected chairman, 
and Alfred J. Eichler, elected president 
and chairman of the executive commit- 
tee, of the Walworth Company. 

Rowland R. Hughes, Paul W. Kim- 
zey, and Burton J. Lee, elected vice- 
presidents of the National City Bank of 
New York. 

N. S. Calhoun, Jr., elected a vice- 
president of the Chemical Bank and 
Trust Co. of New York. 


SCIENTIFIC 
FORECASTING 


Only W. D. GANN RESEARCH, Inc. 
has the MASTER TIME FACTOR 
—THAT FORECASTS Major Tops and 
Bottoms and Dates for Trend Changes in 
graphic form a year or more in advance. 
Over 45 years behind this service,— 
doesn’t that mean success? 


STOCK, GRAIN OR COTTON 


1952 FORECASTS 
with MONTHLY LETTER $100.00 each 
3 Months’ Trial WEEKLY STOCK or 
COMMODITY Letters $20.00 
BOOKS: “45 Years in Wall Street” on Stocks, 
and “Profits in Commodities.” $10.00 each 
Details Free. Ask for FF-9 


W. D. GANN RESEARCH; INC. 


82 WALL. STREET NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
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CHEAP MONEY 


LOANS 3% to 3%% ie 


On LIFE INSURANCE POLICIES 
Also on Stocks—Bonds— 


Mutual Funds 
UP to 75% on LISTED STOCKS 
UP to 80% on LISTED BONDS 
UP to 65% on MUTUAL FUNDS 
UP to 60% on OVER COUNTER STOCKS 
UP to 98% on LIFE INS. POLICIES 
LOANS TRANSFERRED FROM 
ANYWHERE IN U.S.A. 

H. W. LEDERER, Licensed Loan Broker 
(Formerly Director North American Bank) 
621 So. Gramercy, Los Angeles 5, Calif. 

Courtesy to ALL Agents and Brokers 














ONE YEAR AGO HERE 


this ad appeared (December 1950). Those 
who replied were advised to expect major 
declines beginning in January and February 
1951. Trend projections into 1954 now 
available to our subscribers. Current issues 
and subscription rates on request. 


» 9 A STOCKS - GRAIN 
*¢L{fensen. BUSINESS 


MAJOR PEAKS IMMINENT — UNMANAGEABLE DEFLATION AHEAD? 
Popular opinion is ripe, for upsets. Our trend comment 
weekly in a three page letter. 20th year. 

Four Weeks Trial Only $1 
BUREAU OF ECONOMIC RESEARCH 

20 West 9th Street Kansas City 6, Mo. 
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THOUGHTS 





Good resolutions are a pleasant crop 
to sow. The seed springs up so readily, 
and the blossoms open so soon with 
such a brave show, especially at first. 
But when the time of flowers has 
passed, what as to the fruitP—L. MALerT. 


If we have need of a strong will in 
order to do good, it is still more neces- 
sary for us in order not to do evil. 

—MOLE. 


Let a man choose what condition he 
will, and let him accumulate around 
him all the goods and gratifications 
seemingly calculated to make him 
happy in it; if that man is left at any 
time without occupation or amusement, 
and reflects on what he is, the meagre, 
languid felicity of his present lot will 
not bear him up. He will turn neces- 
sarily to gloomy anticipations of the 
future; and unless his occupation calls 
him out of himself, he is inevitably 
wretched. —PASsCAL. 


American working men are princi- 
pals in the three-member team of capi- 
tal, management, labor. Never have 
they regarded themselves as a servile 
class that could attain freedom only 
through destruction of the industrial 
economy. —Dwicut D. EIsENHOWER. 


Freedom is like a bag of sand. If 
there is a hole anywhere in the bag, 
all the sand will run out. If any group 
of our people are denied their rights, 
sooner or later all groups stand to lose 
their rights. All the freedom will run 
out. —Rosert K. PATTERSON. 


The value of all things contracted for 
is measurable by the appetite of the 
contractors, and there the just value is 
that which they be contented to give. 

—Txomas Hoses. 


Democracy needs more free speech, 
for even the speech of foolish people is 
valuable if it serves to guarantee the 
right of the wise to talk. 

—Davip CusHMAN COYLE. 


The search for static security—in the 
law and elsewhere—is misguided. The 
fact is security can only be achieved 


through constant change, through dis- . 


carding old ideas that have outlived 
their usefulness and adapting others to 
current facts. —WiLL1aM O. Douc tas. 


ON THE BUSINESS OF LIFE 


Life is work, and everything you do 
is so much more experience. Sometimes 
you work for wages, sometimes not, but 
what does anybody make but a living? 
And whatever you have you must either 
use or lose. —HeEnry For. 


It may serve as a comfort to us, in 
all our calamities and afflictions, that 
ke that loses anything and gets wisdom 
by it is a gainer by the loss. 

—L’EsTRANGE. 


There can be no high civility without 
a deep morality. —EMERSON. 


In a democracy, society must recog- 
nize that the individual has rights 
which are guaranteed, and the individ- 
ual must recognize that he has respon- 
sibilities which are not to be evaded. 

—Dr. Harry WoopsurRNn CHASE. 


Contentment 
Contentment does not come with wealth 
When one does suffer from ill health, 
Nor after one has reached some goal 
For which he’s paid a heavy toll; 
But ’tis a fact that all will find, 
“Contentment is a state of mind.” 
—ALONZO NEWTON BENN. 


Wealth is a dangerous inheritance, 
unless the inheritor is trained to active 
benevolence. —C. SmImMONS. 


We should seek to emulate Christ’s 
virtues, and seek inspiration from His 
teachings. When we put these virtues 
into practical use, and lend a helping 
hand to our neighbor, then we will be- 
gin to appreciate Jesus’ true stature as 
the perfect man, and we will help our- 
selves by imitating Him. 

—Pavut Newron Orrto, D.D. 


Freedom is placed in jeopardy more 
by those who will not exercise it than 
by those who will not permit it. Indif- 
ference opens more gates to the enemy 
than does tyranny. 

—Epwin McNett Porteart, D.D. 


Anger, it not restrained, is frequen 
ly more hurtful to us than the injury 


that provokes it. —SENECA 
The use of traveling is to regulate 
imagination by reality, and instead o! 
thinking how things may be, to ser 

them as they are. 
—SAMUEL JOHNSON 


To be a liberal one doesn’t have to 
be a wastrel. —PauL H. Dovuctas 


The integrity of our money does not 
depend upon domestic convertibility. It 
depends upon the great productive 
power of the American economy and 
the competence with which we man- 
age qur fiscal and monetary affairs. 

—ALLAN SPROUL 


It is better to be nobly remembered 
than nobly born. —RusKIN 


Nationalization would seem to op 
erate on the theory that a socialistic 
government can legislate unsuccessful 
people into prosperity by legislating 
successful people out of it. 

—Crecm PALMER 


One of the common errors with re 
spect to business profits is to assume 
that exceptional instances are typical 

—NatTionaL Crry Bank, Bulletin 


People don’t give a hoot about who 
made the original whatzit. They want 
to know who makes the best one. 

—Howarp NEewron 


It is better for a man to go wrong 
in freedom than to go right in chains 
—THomas HuxLey 


In these times we fight for ideas, and 
newspapers are our fortresses.—HEINE 


If you must say “No,” say it so it 
doesn’t hurt. —ConsoL DEALER 


Freedom is not now, any more than 
at any other time, something to be pre- 
served; it is something to be created 
Freedom cannot be protected; it can 
only be extended. —Davip SMITH 





More than 3,000 selected “Thoughts” | 
are available in a 544-page book. | 
Regular edition, $5. Deluxe edition, | 
handsomely boxed, $7.50. 








A Text... 


Sent in by D. G. Hedrick, 
Gretna, Va. What’s your favor- 
ite text? A Forbes book is pre- 
sented to senders of texts used. 


Take heed, and beware of covetousness: 
for a man’s life consisteth not in the abund- 
ance of the things which he possesseth. 


—Luxe 12:15 
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BUSINESS IN MOTION 








70 eur CoLeagued on anita Le iiliiiniay eis 


The Revere Technical Advisors call upon manu- 
facturers from coast to coast, when requested to 
collaborate on special problems concerning the 
selection, fabrication or application of copper and 
copper alloys, and aluminum alloys. The procedure 
is this: the T.A. sits down with the customer or 
prospect, and together they study the project put 
before them by circumstances. It is a close collab- 
oration, a joint effort that frequently results in 
marked improvement in quality or lessening of 
costs, or both. Here are some examples: 

© Customer staking diamond inserts in free-cutting 
brass rod reported that the rod was turning color 
under the diamond, resulting 
in rejects. The brass was ma- 
chined with a water-soluble 
oil, and cleaned with a special 
preparation. It was discovered 
that parts machined with sul- 
phur-bearing oils were being ‘ 
cleaned in same container. This 
was the cause, and the obvious 
remedy eliminated discolor. 

¢ Plumbing goods manufac- 
turer was puzzled by the fact 
that brass tube purchased in small grain sizes for 
good plating qualities was giving both bending and 
plating troubles. Inspection of the processes of the 
manufacturer showed that the tube was being an- 
nealed with a torch before expansion and plating. 
This annealing resulted in a large grain size of 
.250 mm., as shown by a typical sample sent to the 
Revere Laboratory. Thus the apparent anomaly 
was explained, and close control of annealing was 
established to keep grain size within the necessary 
limits for satisfactory plating. 

e An electrical manufacturer was using a very 





REVERE COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 


special and expensive copper alloy as a liner for a 
plunger housing. He felt this extremely hard alloy 
was necessitated by the large amount of wear on 
the part. Revere suggested that Herculoy, a silicon 
bronze, would be worth trying in hard temper. 
Tests were made, and the Revere alloy was found 
completely satisfactory. Substitution provides a 
metal that is more easily available, and at the same 
time costs less than the original. 
© A maker of a timing device was having trouble 
blanking cleanly a small gear part. Detail was so 
fine and ratio of tooth height to width so great that 
leaded brass had a tendency not to form full teeth. A 
study of this problem brought 
forth the suggestion that a 
more ductile metal was needed, 
namely, % hard cartridge 
brass. This worked beautiful- 
ly when tried, and customer is 
extremely pleased with the 
tremendous reduction in re- 
jects of this difficult part. 
These are just a few of a 
number of cases that went into 
the “‘closed”’ file during a 
single month. Almost every other supplier to indus- 
try today does much the same sort of work with his 
customers. He feels it is not only a fine way to build 
good will, but also a part of his obligation to the cus- 
tomers who have helped him grow. It is a fact, of 
course, that every dollar you pay, whether for chemi- 
cals or metals, glass, cements, papers, carries a small 
charge for the research and know-how and skill re- 
quired to make fine products. Your suppliers have 
knowledge you have helped pay for — why not use 
it as well as their materials? The results may be as 
pleasing as those in the four instances just cited. 


Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 


Executive Offices: 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 


SEE ““MEET THE PRESS’’ ON NBC TELEVISION EVERY SUNDAY 








Dan 1 knew there’s always a new frontier 


To the valiant breed of woodsmen who burst America’s coastal shackles, 

beyond the next hill there lay always a bigger hill...a better dream. Pushing through 
the green forests of Kentucky, into the valley of the Ohio, Daniel Boone blazed 

the trails for the settler, the railroad, then the farmers, businessmen and industry. 


The challenge remains...and today it’s greater, broader than ever. In the field 
of chemistry alone, developments in just the past decade have opened new 
frontiers. Petrochemistry is one of these. Involving the development and utilization 
of organic chemicals having their origin in petroleum and natural gas, 
it promises to be one of the most important parts of the chemical industry. 


At Doe Run, Kentucky, on the Ohio, in the country Daniel Boone knew so well, 
Mathieson—for 60 years a leading producer of the nation’s basic chemicals— 
now makes a pioneering contribution to this new field of petrochemistry. For the 
first time, cross-country pipelines are being employed to transport chemical raw 
materials from their source to the heart of industrial America. Riding the 
natural gas stream from the Gulf area to the Ohio, ethane is converted at 
Doe Run to the ethylene derivatives that join the ever-increasing number of 
Mathieson chemicals that help clear the way for America’s progress. 


Mathieson Chemical Corporation, Baltimore 3, Maryland. 
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